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All  the  ivew  york  papers 

^  WON’T  GIVE  THE  FEATURES 
iM  FOUND  IN  THIS  ONE... 


L/UTSIDERS  think  it’s  just  another  newspaper.  Philadelphians  think  it’s  a 
very  good  newspaper.  But  newspaper  men  know  that  it’s  one  of  the  strongest  papers  published !  The  Inquirer’s  feature  bill 
of  fare,  for  instance,  includes  forty-seven  standard  features  in  addition  to  its  own  exclusives ...  A  dozen  big-time  columnists 
and  commentators — Lippmann,  P^ler,  Mark  Sullivan,  Leon  Pearson,  Paul  Mallon,  Sokolsky,  Major  Eliot,  John  Steinbeck, 
Winchell,  Danton  Walker,  Louella  Parsons,  Crantland  Rice,  as  well  as  The  Inquirer’s  John  M.  Cummings,  Cy  Peterman, 
Washington  Background  .  .  .  Fifteen  top  comics,  plus  Inquirer-exclusive  "Benny”  ...  An  even  dozen  of  puzzles,  games, 
patterns,  quimes,  crosswords,  bridge  problems;  dep>artments  on  health,  general  information,  l^al  help  ...  On  the  women’s 
pages,  Emily  Post,  Patricia  Lindsay,  Ida  Jean  Kain,  Mrs.  Alex  George,  and  seven  staff  experts. 


lUT  it  this  way:  The  Philadelphian  in  New  York  who  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  home  town  Inquirer  would  have  to 
read  all  the  New  York  newspapers  plus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle — to  get  thirty-eight  of  the  Inquirer’s  forty-six  staple  features  1 
...  All  this  concentrate  content  nuikes  a  rich  newspaper,  with  something  worthwhile  on  every  page . . .  high  in  liabit  forming, 
thorough  in  readership . . .  time  taking  for  readers  who  have  time,  good  value  for  any  reader . . .  Good  value  begets  good  value, 
puts  extra  attention  on  every  page  for  every  advertiser.  Reader  confidence  breeds  advertising  responsiveness . . .  Advertising 
department  salesmanship  (business  of  blushing)  could  not  sustain . . .  and  only  the  paper 
itself  can  explain  ...  the  seven  year  steadily  stepped  up  showing  of  The  Inquirer  in  ^ 

Media  Records.  The  Inquirer  holds,  serves,  interests  and  satisfies  the  best  people, 

and  the  best  buying  people,  in  this  market.  If  you  have  any  like  ambition.  The  ^ 

Inquirer  can  add  all  the  lift  you  are  likely  to  need  in  Philadelphia! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ofborn,  Soolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  St.  Louis  •  Keene  FitxpMrick,  San  Francisco 
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STORY,  BROOKS  W  FINLEY 


LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


FAMOUS  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  STABILIZE  CANTON,  ONiO  PAYROLLS 


Thirty-two  years  ago  Sani-Flush  was  an  infant  Canton, 
Ohio  industry.  C.  H.  Schlabach,  the  founder,  saw  it 
grow  from  idea  to  household  necessity  known  by 
housewives  everywhere.  Important  to  its  success  was 
the  consistent  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
that  has  expanded  throughout  the  years. 


tAevo 


Canton,  Ohio  is  proud  of  the  Hygienic  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  Sani-Flush  and  the  companion  product  Melo,  a 
water  softening  cleanser,  occupy  an  enviable  place  in 
American  business.  Canton  is  the  home  of  many  world 
famous  manufacturers  such  as  Hoover  Sweeper,  Metro¬ 
politan  Brick,  Westinghouse  Ordnance,  Diebold,  Union 
Metal,  Timken,  Republic  Steel,  Hercules  Motors,  Weber 
Dental,  Republic  Stamping.  This  concentration  of  di¬ 
versified  industry  makes  Canton  one  of  the  ten  most 
important  war  productions  centers  in  America. 


CLEANER 

WATER 


MAKES  AU  Cl; 


These  famous  names  produce  the  stability  for  Canton's  peacetime 
employment.  And  the  annual  industrial  payroll  of  more  than  101 
million  dollars  is  influenced  by  a  single  newspaper,  the  Canton 
Repository.  The  Repository  serves  this  important  market  of  340,- 
000  people.  76%  of  circulation  is  home  delivery  in  Stark  County. 


BUY  TODAY’S  AND  TOMORROW’S  MARKET 

The  Canton  Repository  with  a  record  of  128  years 
of  construcrtive  community  service  will  take  your 
messages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton  for  an 
8%  SAVING  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


THIS  is  Home  Acceptance . . . 

a  Family  Newspaper  AT  WORK! 


The  CHICAGO  herald-american  is  a  six- 
evenings -a- week  guest  in  nearly  a  half- million 
homes.  On  Sunday,  more  than  a  million  doors 
are  opened  to  the  Herald -American.  And  wher¬ 
ever  it  goes,  it  goes  by  invitation. 

The  Herald -American  is  no  thumb- twiddling 
non-participant  in  what  goes  on  around  the 
house,  either.  It’s  all  over  the  place ! 

Out  in  Mom’s  domain,  the  newest  of  Mary 
Martensen’s  recipes  are  tried. 

Bud  goes  for  the  funnies  and  Sis  keeps  tab  on 
the  tony  set  with  the  aid  of  Adeline  Fitzgerald. 
Sis  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 


upper  crust  crowd,  having  met  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  USO  or  the  Blood  Bank. 

As  for  Dad,  he’s  up  to  here  in  the  Herald- 
American,  once  supper’s  out  of  the  way.  He 
goes  the  gamut  from  Winchell  to  Davis  Walsh’s 
’’Sporting  Circus”  .  .  .  from  Paul  Mallon  to 
Rukeyser . . .  and  knows  he’ll  hold  his  own  in 
any  lunch-hour  forum  on  the  war,  the  Cubs  or 
the  Administration. 

All  this  adds  up  to  true  Home  Acceptance.  It’s 
why,  when  you  buy  space  in  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  you’re  right  at  home  with  the  biggest 
evening  newspaper  family  in  Chicago. 


HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING  and  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by . HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Tracks  helped  make  America  the  best-fed 
natioii  on  earth_EVEN  IN  WAR! 


Stop  all  die  nation’s  trucks  and  we  would  begin  to  go  hungry— 
m  leu  then  a  week!  Food  production  is  geared  to  truck  trans¬ 
port,  just  as  war  production  is.  ^  other  transportation  system 
has  the  delivery  speed  and  flexibility  m  handle  the  job. 

Trucks  get  perishable  foods  to  market  faster,  fresher.  They 
prevent  waste  and  spoilage . . .  overcome  shortages  quickly . . . 
save  you  plenty  on  good  eating!  On  top  of  this— trucks  haul, 
for  ^  Services,  billion  pounds  of  Lend-Lease  food  for 
our  Allies .  > .  keep  our  Army  and  Navy  well-fed 

But  our  vital  food  and  war  production  will  be  imperiled— 
unless  obstacles  to  truck  transport  are  removed  soon! 


OW  TH9  AfE4T— CMtle.  hog*,  sheep,  usd 
lamb  — is  rushed  to  stockrasds  by  truck.  Truck- 
hauled  livestock  loses  leu  weight .  .  .  gives  farmer 
more  income  .  .  .  lowers  prices  to  you. 


or  THE  EEOETAOLES 

and  fruit  for  our  largest  dries 
comes  by  truck  .  .  .  Fresh  foods 
rich  in  healthful  vitamins. 


or  THE  FOIflTXFreceived 

alive  at  Chicago.  79%  received  in 
New  York,  arrives  by  truck  .  .  . 
M  leu  cost  per  pound. 


jttm  wuTTsm..  .most 
cream,  eggs  and  cheese  .  .  .  Even 
canned  and  packaged  foods  come 
all  or  pvt  way  by  truck. 


TO  KEEP  AMERICANS  EVERYWHERE  WELL-FED,  WELL-ARMED,  TRUCKS  MUST  BE  KEPT  ROLLING! 

Despite  shortages  of  truck  equipment,  for  lack  of  repair  parts.  Conflicting  state  To  keep  food  and  war  materials  mov- 

restrictions  on  rubber,  poor  quality  regulations,  licenses  and  taxes  ham-  ing  swiftly,  highway  transport  must  be 

gasoline,  and  manpower  difficulties,  string  truck  efficiency.  Special  taxes  on  given  sufficient  new  equipment  quickly. 

truck  transportation  has  smashed  bottle-  trucks  exceed  1 V}  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  Highway  bottlenecks  must  ^  com- 

necks  on  food  and  war  production  ^  day.  Yet,  roads  that  are  inadequately  pletely  erased.  Highway  Commissions 

cutting  delivery  time  in  half!  maintained,  slow  and  endanger  irre-  must  be  given  tools,  materials  and  men 

Rut  truck,  cn-t  surmount  h.ndicam  P‘«e»ble  equipment.  needed  to  mainuin  roads  regularly. 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN 


SERGEANT  BILL  MAULDIN 
^  is  the  No.  1  cartoonist  of  the 
far,  “not  merely  because  his  car- 
oons  are  funny,  hut  because  they 
te  terribly  grim  and  real,”  says 
!mie  Pyle,  the  No.  1  correspond- 
of  the  war. 

TAULDIN’S  war  humor  is 
■■■  unique,  because  it’s  authen- 
K.  The  young  sergeant  has  been 
ip  at  the  front  since  the  fighting 
Urted  in  North  Africa  and  he 
'’ent  on  through  Sicily  and  into 
taly  with  the  fabulous  fighting 
Slh  division. 

IS  G-I  JOE  is  a  terribly  real, 
tragically  comic  character ; 
e  dirty,  disillusioned,  unshaven 
thling  infantryman.  His  adven¬ 
es  are  told  in  UP  FRONT 
Til  MAULDIN,  which  will 
Urt  APRIL  17. 


or  samples  and  terms,  please 
ite — or  wire,  collect — to 


A 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  \7.  N  Y 


CHARTER  STARTERS 

Albiiqaerqoe  Tribune 
BaltimcHW  Sun 
BirmfaiKhain  Pout 
Canton  Repoeitotr 
Chleaso  Sun 
Cincinnati  Pont 
Cleveland  Preen 
Colombna  Citiien 
Dallaa  New* 

Dayton  News 

Denver  News 

El  Paso  Herald-Post 

Evansville  Press 

Fort  Wayne  Joumal-Oasettt 

F'ort  Worth  Prese 

Great  Fails  Tribune 

Houston  Press 

Indianapolis  Times 

Jacksonville  Journal 

KnoxviUe  News-8entinel 

Los  Anselee  News 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Miami  Herald 

Monde  Press 

New  Orleans  Item 

Oklahoma  Oklahoman  &  Times 

i'ittsbnrsh  Press 

St.  Louis  poet  Dispatch 

San  Dieao  Cnlon-Tribnne 

San  Francisco  News 

St.  Petenbortc  Tlmee 

Saainaw  News 

Schenectady  Union-Star 

Seattle  Star 

SprinafleM,  Mo.  News  Leader 
Trenton  Times 
Washinston  Daily  News 
Zanesville  Tlmee-iteeorder 
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'  Complete  microfilm  reproductions  of  The  New  York  Times  since  the  first  dey  of 
its  publicotion  in  1851  will  eventually  be  available — a  day>to-day  account  of  almost 
•  century  of  domestic  and  international  history. 

Concurrently  with  the  filming  of  the  back  issues  of  The  Times,  present  issues  arc 
being  microfilmed  —  and  a  year's  subscription  to  these  may  be  had,  in  monthly  install* 
ments,  for  $175. 

One  month's  reproductions  of  the  Late  City  Edition  arc  contained  on  three  smal 
reels  of  film— standard  35  millimeter  sac.  Libraries  and  universities  may  thus  keep 
permanent  records  of  The  Times  in  compact,  convenient,  easy-to-storc  form. 

This  microfilm  edition  constitutes  a  service  not  only  to  the  libraries  and  universities 
that  subscribe  to  it,  but  to  the  many  Americans  who  know  that  a  permanent  fHc  of 
"America's  Most  Distinguished  Newspaper"  assures  a  complete  and  permanent  record 
of  history  in  the  making. 


Sl)[^  J|0rk  Sinije^ 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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•^FW  YOFK  MAMCH  iSct 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


TeeiTfrk  cb^ttbimv 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


First  issue  oi  Ths  Journalist  establishod 
Morch  22.  1884,  and  absorbed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  Jan.  26,  1807.  Pictured  on  the  first 
poge  wos  Amos  J.  Cummings,  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


The  Fourth  Estate,  issue  No.  1  of  Morch  1, 
1894.  Editor  &  Publisher  acquired  it  Dec.  1. 
1927.  thus  becoming  the  only  newspaper  for 
mokers  of  newspopers. 


Issue  No.  1  of  Newspaperdom,  founded  in 
Morch.  1892,  and  purchased  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  1925.  The  picture  on  the  first 
page  is  that  of  E.  W.  Howe  of  the  Atchison 
(Kan.)  Globe. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Marks 
Its  Sixtieth  Anniversary 


Has  Covered  Growth  of  American 
Newspaper  Press  Since  1884 
By  Malcolm  Johnson 


WITH  THIS  issue  Editor  & 

Publisher  celebrates  its  six¬ 
tieth  anniversary.  Sixty  years 
of  progress  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism!  That,  in  brief,  is  the 
story  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  files  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  of  its  predecessor.  The  Jour¬ 
nalist,  founded  in  1884,  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  absorbed. 
It  is,  by  any  standards,  a  re¬ 
markable  story,  highlighted  by 
revolutionary  achievements  in 
the  growth  of  the  American 
press  to  its  present-day  standard 
of  influence  and  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  any  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  this  country  within  the 
last  six  decades  must,  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  be  also  a  history  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Through  the  years 
this  publication  has  faithfully 
recorded  the  birth  and  death 
of  newspapers,  great  and  small. 
It  has  told  of  the  great  news 
breaks  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  covered;  it  has  told 


of  the  shifting  trends  on  the 
American  scene  politically,  so¬ 
ciologically,  economically,  and 
in  that  vast,  uncharted  realm  of 
science.  It  has  presented  inti¬ 
mate  word  pictures  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  back  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  providing  this  fascinating, 
running  accoimt  of  life  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world. 

In  short.  Editor  &  Publisher 
through  six  decades  has  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  a  record  of  events, 
but  also  an  engrossing  behind- 
the  scenes  story  of  those  events. 
It  was  a  fruitful  period.  It  saw 
the  decline  of  personal  journal¬ 
ism  with  its  vindictive  feuds — 
and  good  riddance! — to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  factual,  objective  re¬ 
porting  on  a  world  wide  scale. 
It  saw  astounding,  revolution¬ 
ary  mechanical  developments  in 
the  press:  the  perfection  of  the 
type-setting  machine,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  factor  in  printing,  and 
the  invention  of  high  speed  mul¬ 
tiple  presses  and  many  other  me¬ 
chanical  devices  designed  to 


make  American  journalism  a 
dominant  force  in  the  nation. 
It  saw  the  birth  and  growth  of 
the  great  chain  newspapers,  the 
rise  of  the  feature  syndicates 
to  their  present  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  tremendous  advances  in 
methods  of  gathering  and  pre¬ 
senting  news,  with  the  growth  of 
the  great  newsgathering  agen¬ 
cies,  great  strides  in  the  field 
of  communications,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  advertising  into  an 
industry  that  today  represents 
an  annual  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

Hearst,  Pulitzer,  Scripps  and 
other  giants  of  the  American 
press  attained  their  stature  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  Political  car¬ 
tooning  was  revived  in  the  news¬ 
papers  in  this  period;  the  comic 
strips  were  born  and  achieved 
popularity;  the  practical  devel¬ 
opment  of  photo-engraving  was 
accomplish^;  the  tabloids  foimd 
a  place  in  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  making.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  highlights  of  journal¬ 
istic  progress  in  the  last  sixty 
years. 

It  is  also  a  story  of  contrasts. 
The  newspapers  of  today,  with 
their  millions  of  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  are  a  F>owerful  educational 


force  as  well  as  a  great  medium 
of  entertainment  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  record  of  daily  events. 
Sixty  years  ago  their  field  was 
necessarily  limited. 

At  that  time  even  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  in  its  infancy;  the 
Morse  telegraph  had  been  in 
practical  use  a  comparatively 
short  time;  the  first  transatlan¬ 
tic  cable  was  less  than  20  years 
old;  radio  was  yet  to  come;  the 
typesetting  machine  had  come, 
but  was  not  to  be  developed 
by  Mergenthaler  until  1886. 
Young  William  Randolph  Hearst 
did  not  invade  New  York  im- 
til  1895;  the  first  quadruple  press 
was  built  for  the  World  in  1887. 
The  point  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  1886  and 
photo-engraving  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  commercially  imtil  1890. 

Today,  of  course,  modern 
press  developments  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world.  Its  progress  has  been 
paced  by  other  great  industrial 
and  mechanical  achievements. 
Leased  news  wires  now  girdle 
the  globe.  Aviation,  first  en¬ 
couraged  by  pioneering  news¬ 
papers,  has  brought  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth  within  easy 
reach;  pictures  may  be  sent 
through  the  air  by  radio,  and 
through  radio  the  human  voice 
may  be  heard  from  any  point  in 
the  world. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  971 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
4,000,000.  In  1943,  according  to 
fiorroR  &  Publisher’s  1944  Year 


EW5PAPERP0M 


THK  FOURTH  ESTATE 


y  N  i’Ukffs 


THE  JOURNALIST  MADE  BOW  AS  NATION'S  FIRST  NEWS  MAGAZINE 


Book,  daily  newspapers  totaled 
1,754  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  44,392,829. 

In  1884,  when  The  Journalist, 
forerunner  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  was  bom,  Chester  A.  Arthur 
was  rounding  out  his  term  in  the 
White  House.  The  nation  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  bitter,  vicious 
Blaine  -  Cleveland  Presidential 
campaign,  often  described  as 
the  most  acrimonious  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  The  South  was  re¬ 
covering  from  the  terrors  of  Re¬ 
construction.  The  nation  bad  a 
population  of  around  50,000,000. 
The  recently  opened  transconti¬ 
nental  railway  was  speeding  the 
development  of  the  West,  as  if 
in  answer  to  Horace  Greeley’s 
historic  advice,  "Go  West,  young 
man!" 

D.  S.  A.  Was  Stm  Toong 

Ten  States  were  yet  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union:  Utah,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona.  In  New  York  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  then  the 
world's  longest  suspension 
bridge  and  a  national  wonder, 
was  a  year  old  and  its  opening 
had  been  attended  by  President 
Arthur  and  his  Cabinet. 

Newspapers  of  the  day  were 
filled  with  stories  of  politics,  in 
terms  of  bitterness  or  of  appro¬ 
bation,  according  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  editors.  There 
were  stories  of  the  thrilling  res¬ 
cue  of  surviving  members  of 
the  ill-fated  Greeley  expedition 
to  the  Arctic;  of  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van’s  recent  fight  with  Mitchell 
to  a  gate  of  $6,000,  which,  the 
newspapers  announced  sourly, 
was  a  gyp,  Mitchell  (described 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  a 
"maudlin  ruffian’’),  having  stag¬ 
gered  into  the  ring  to  announce 
that  he  was  too  sick  to  fight. 

The  cholera  epidemic  in 
France  got  extensive  space.  The 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  was 
formally  proferred  and  accepted 
in  Paris  in  1884,  and  unveiled  in 
New  York  Harbor  two  years 
later  before  1,000,000  spectators. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  always  a 
controversial  figure,  was  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  cremation 
of  the  dead.  Julian  Hawthorne, 
son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
was  writing  newspaper  serials, 
and  his  latest  story — in  1884 — 
“Noble  Blood,”  was  running  in 
the  Tribune.  There  was  a 
Broadway  gossip  columnist — the 
Winchell  of  his  day — who  signed 
himself  “A  Broadway  Lounger.” 

The  year  1884  saw  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Display  advertising,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  any  type  we  now  have, 
was  unknown,  and  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  existed  was  marked  by 
a  complete  lack  of  restraint. 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  were  piopu- 
lar,  then  as  now.  Grand  opera 
was  growing  in  favor.  The 
young  bloods  found  bicycling  a 
healthful  and  romantic  means 
of  locomotion.  Roller  skating 
was  a  fad. 

One  of  the  song  hits  of  the 
day  was  entitled  "Always  Take 
Mother's  Advice.”  It  began:  , 

“To  you  in  this  world  she  is  \ 
dearest  j| 


New  York's  Newspaper  Row  near  where  The  Journalist,  established  in  1884,  first  had  its  office  and 
where  almost  every  New  York  newspaper  of  that  time  was  published.  The  small  building  left  fore¬ 
ground  is  the  City  Hall  and  beyond  that  at  the  left  is  the  Pultizer  Building,  home  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  where  Editor  &  Publisher  had  its  offices  until  1925.  The  smaller  building  to  the  right  was 
the  Sim  Building,  and  next  the  Tribune  Building.  Behind  the  Tribune  was  the  Recorder's  Buildmg  and 
to  the  right  of  the  Tribune  can  be  seen  the  Times  Building.  At  the  for  right  is  the  Potter  Building  in 
which  the  Press,  Observer  and  Examiner  had  their  publication  offices.  Out  of  the  picture  at  the  right 
were  the  offices  of  the  Daily  News,  Commercial-Advertiser  and  the  Mercury.  The  old  Herald  Building, 
the  Post  Building  and  the  Medl  and  Express  were  still  further  to  the  right. 


“At  your  downfall  her  grief  is 
severest.” 

P.  T.  Barnum,  who  believed 
in  advertising,  was  astounding 
one  and  all  with  his  circus. 
Adelina  Patti  and  Lily  Langtry 
were  the  glamour  girls  of  the 
day.  Education  of  the  Indian 
was  being  seriously  discussed 
and  many  were  in  favor  of  it. 
Publications  were  viewing  with 
alarm  the  synthetic  butter 
known  as  oleomargarine. 

First  News  Magazine 

Such  was  the  scene  when,  on 
March  22,  1884,  The  Journalist 
made  its  bow  in  New  York  as 
the  nation’s  first  weekly  news 
magazine,  “devoted  to  newspa¬ 
permen  and  publishers.” 

It  might  not  be  amiss  at  this 
point  to  trace  the  lineage  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which  to¬ 
day,  after  60  years,  embraces 
four  publications  merged  as  one. 
Editor  &  Publisher  itself,  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  weekly  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1901,  absorbed  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  through  purchase  in  1907. 
Newspaperdom,  established  as  a 
monthly  in  March,  1892,  was 
consolidated  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  January,  1925.  The 
Fourth  Estate,  established  March 
1,  1894,  was  merged  through 


purchase  on  December  1,  1927. 

Published  by  C.  A.  Byrne  and 
Leander  Richardson,  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Journalist,  price  10 
cents,  was  a  12-page  paper 
which  reflected  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  that  the  editors  were 
opinionated,  caustic  and  violent 
in  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
moment.  They  were  full  of  bias, 
if  not  of  bile,  and  often  they 
would  blow  both  hot  and  cold. 

No  Punches  Pulled  Then 

The  first  issue  flaunted  on  the 
front  page  a  two-column  wood 
cut  of  Amos  J.  Cummings,  then 
the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  leading  article 
was  an  attack  on  one  Judge  Al¬ 
bion  W.  Tougee,  publisher  of  a 
paper  known  as  The  Continent, 
whom  The  Journalist  editors  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  carpet-bagger,  a 
bloody-shirt  waver  and  a  failure 
even  at  those  dubious  occupa¬ 
tions.  “He  is  a  presumptuous 
ass,”  the  article  conclude. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Cummings, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  “personal  journal¬ 
ism”  for  more  objective,  spot 
news  reporting.  The  Journalist 
described  him  as  “one  of  the 
brightest  writers  for  the  press,” 
and  “one  of  the  principal  men 


who  have  revolutionized  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

There  were  comparisons  of 
newspaper  conditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  “In  France,”  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  observed  soberly,  “the 
papers  do  not  want  news  of  any 
kind,  and  prefer  to  give  their 
readers  bright  essays  or  smutty 
stories,”  while  England’s  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  emphasize  only 
politics.  One  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  journalism  in  Europe 
was  a  rather  sad  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  as  compared  with  our  own 
enterprise  and  judgment. 

A  column  headed  “The  Town 
Tramp”  commented  sourly  on 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican  as  “rim  by  the  Bowles 
family.”  Just  what  the  editors 
had  against  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  is  never  made  clear  but 
about  the  Bowles  family  they 
were  emphatic:  “Whenever  a 
Bowles  dies — an  event  which  oc¬ 
curs  all  too  seldom — there  is  al¬ 
ways  another  Bowles  ready  and 
even  anxious  to  take  his  place. 
The  only  difference  between 
one  Bowles  and  another  Bowles 
is  that  the  more  there  are  of 
them  the  meaner  they  grow  and 
the  bigger  they  think  the  Re¬ 
publican.” 
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Social  note:  “Several  of  the 
newspaper  men  who  went  down 
the  Bay  to  meet  the  Forepaugh 
elephant  became  very  drunk 
fore  the  excursion  ended.  One 
man,  named  Brooks,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Times,  was  con¬ 
spicuously  inebriated  and  had  to 
be  carried  home  in  a  carriage.” 

The  item  noted  that  when 
Barnum  gave  a  party  only  beer 
was  provided,  and  impli^  that 
this  was  pretty  cheap  of  Mr. 
Barnum,  to  say  the  least.  On 
other  occasions  when  there  was 
champagne  there  was  too  little 
of  the  sparkling  wine  and  too 
many  drinkers,  the  writer 
mourned.  But  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  occasion  there  was  plenty 
of  champagne  and  comparative¬ 
ly  few  drinkers.  The  article 
ended  on  a  pious  note.  Even 
with  plenty  of  spirits,  it  warned, 
it  is  not  good  to  see  newspaper 
men  imbibe  too  freely  and  make 
spectacles  of  themselves  by  get¬ 
ting  so  thoroughly  drunk.  It 
lowers  the  dignity  and  tone  of 
the  profession. 

One-Cent  loumolism 

Disparaging  comment  on  one- 
cent  journalism:  “The  only  suc¬ 
cessful  one-cent  newspapers  of 
the  time  are  the  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Evening  News." 

There  was  a  disapproving 
article  on  the  contract  of  Eu¬ 
gene  Field,  the  humorist,  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Said 
The  Journalist: 

“He  is  expected  to  furnish  a 
blanket  sheet  column  of  solid 
agate  paragraphs  every  day.  It 
is  required  that  they  shall  be 
funny.  They  are  fimny  as  a 
general  thing.  In  addition  to 
this  matter,  which  is  enough  to 
break  down  any  journalist  who 
ever  lived,  Mr.  Field  has  to  turn 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  brevier 
every  day.  For  all  of  which  he 
gets  $75  a  week  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Field  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  Daily  News,  which  was 
rarely  heard  of  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  its  staff.  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  the  Denver 
Tribune,  from  which  journal  he 
came  to  the  Chicago  paper,  has 
not  been  heard  of  since  he  left 
it.  The  editor  of  the  Chicago 
News  is  an  eccentric  person 
named  Stone  (Melville  Stone). 

.  .  .  He  values  Mr.  Field.  Mr. 
Field  wants  to  get  away,  but  Mr. 
Stone  will  not  consent.  .  .  .  The 
contract  still  exists  and  Mr. 
Field  still  grinds  out  his  tre¬ 
mendous  and  killing  raft  of 
paragraphs  every  day.  It  will 
min  him,  of  course.  At  this 
gait,  in  a  year  he  will  be  broken 
down.” 

Other  gleanings  from  the  first 
issue  of  The  Journalist: 

“J.  I.  C.  Clarke  is  in  charge 
of  Albert  Pulitzer’s  Morning 
Journal.  .  .  .  George  R.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  a  penny 
paper  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  city,  celebrated  his 
18th  year  of  service. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  denies  the  re¬ 
port  that  J.  B.  McCullough  is 
to  join  the  World.  ‘Mack’  will 
continue  to  scratch  gravel  in 
St.  Louis.” 

Among  those  present  at  a  din¬ 


ner  given  by  Jerome  Buck  were 
Ballard  Smith,  Blakely  Hall, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Shaw 
of  the  Telegram.  “Four  artifi¬ 
cial  rabbits  thrummed  guitars, 
making  music  sweet  and  low.” 

“The  poor  old  Washington 
Chronicle,  which  was  founded 
by  the  late  J.  W.  Forney,  is  said 
to  be  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  clear 
behind  in  wages.” 

“The  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Hour,  Napoleon  L. 
Thieblin,  gave  a  dinner  at  Del- 
monico’s  and  among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  Charles  A.  Dana,  J.  R. 
Keene,  Chester  S.  Lord.  John 
Bogart  and  Amos  J.  Cummings.” 

“Ivory  Chamberlain’s  son  is 
making  a  successful  American 
daily  in  Paris.  Galignani  is  su¬ 
ing  him  for  libel  because  he 
asserted  that  the  circulation  of 
the  Messenger  is  only  10,000. 
Chamberlain  apologized  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Messenger  is  exactly  7,781.” 

“Mr.  Edward  T.  Flynn,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald, 
will  probably  enjoy  a  good  va¬ 
cation  this  summer,  as  he  has 
for  several  years. . . .  Mrs.  (Lily) 
Langtry’s  attentions  to  the  hand¬ 
some  Mr.  Flynn  continue  to  be 
as  marked  as  ever.” 

There  were  letters  from  sev¬ 


eral  States  concerning  newspa¬ 
per  affairs:  ’The  Boston  Herald 
was  reported  “in  the  lead,  al¬ 
though  the  Globe  its  principal 
competitor,  is  growing  with 
wonderful  rapidity  under  the 
splendid  management  of  Col. 
Taylor.”  ’The  New  Bedford 
Mercury  had  a  circulation  of 
1,000,  the  Daily  Standard,  3,600. 
.  .  ,  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  “has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  of  our  papers  (in 
Philadelphia)  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  is  something  enor¬ 
mous.” 

Other  items  from  Philadelphia 
concerned  the  advent  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  in  that  city, 
with  lengthy  comment.  “The 
Record  has  thrown  off  its  pious 
yoke,  and  is  now  issuing  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  .  .  .  The  Times  has 
also  entered  the  Sunday  field, 
enjoying  an  enormous  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  patronage.” 

“Robert  S.  Davis  is  proprietor 
of  the  new  Evening  Call.  He 
is  a  graduate  from  the  Saturday 
Night,  where  he  and  Jim  Elver- 
son  made  a  big  fortune.  Elver- 
son  was  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telegraph  Company’s  office 
in  Willard’s  Hotel,  Washington, 
during  the  war,  and  made  some 
lucky  hits  in  gold.  .  .  .  Elverson 
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is  one  of  our  richest  men  and  re¬ 
tains  his  old  time  reputation  as 
a  good  fellow.” 

“The  Ledger  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  Drexels  and  George  W. 
Childs.  It  is,  strictly  si^aking, 
a  family  paper.  Mr.  Childs’  or¬ 
ders  are  that  prize  fight  matter, 
or  off-color  court  proceedings 
shall  not  appear  in  its  columns.” 

“Col.  Alex.  McClure  cele¬ 
brated  his  tenth  anniversary  as 
editor  of  the  Times.” 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  better  set  of  fellows 
than  the  writers  of  our  journals. 
T^ose  who  have  been  guests  of 
the  Journalists’  Club  and  the 
Clover  Club  will  bear  witness.” 

“Lawrence,  Kan.,  which  has 
long  been  known  as  the  grave 
yard  of  journalism,  now  has 
three  dailies.” 

A  letter  from  Albany  stated 
that  “St.  Clair  McKelway  is 
resigning  from  the  Argus,  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Express.” 

From  Indiana  a  correspondent 
wrote  that  “Indianapolis,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  100,000 
souls,  can  boast  of  sixty-one 
publications  which  come  imder 
the  head  of  newspapers.  Of 
these,  six  are  daily,  and  the 
rest,  for  the  most  part,  belong 
to  the  dull  and  dreary  type  of 
provincial  weeklies.”  The  Daily 
papers  mentioned  were  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sentinel,  Times,  News,  Ger¬ 
man  Telegraph  and  German  In¬ 
diana  Tribune. 

In  Memphis  there  were  four 
dailies:  the  Appeal,  Avalanche, 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Scimitar. 

A  Hartford  correspondent 
wanted  to  know  if  “all  that  is 
said  about  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  Jr.,  is  true — is  he  the  tyrant 
represented,  and  why  does  he 
spend  so  much  of  his  time 
abroad?” 

In  Defense  of  Bennett 

In  a  long-winded  response 
The  Journalist  concluded:  “Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  point 
of  fact,  goes  through  life  having 
as  go^  a  time  as  he  can,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ideas.  He 
is  not  offensive  to  the  people  he 
meets,  he  spends  his  large  in¬ 
come  freely,  he  is  not  mean,  his 
charities  are  widespread,  and  he 
is  a  man  to  whom  distress  never 
appeals  in  vain.  'There  are  worse 
men  in  every  dozen  we  m^t.” 

’There  was  an  item  that  “ru¬ 
mors  have  been  rife  for  some 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  (New 
York)  Truth,  the  one  cent  daily 
which  was  established  in  1879, 
and  which  has  been  running 
along  with  varying  success  ever 
since.”  It  was  reported  that 
Albert  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Journal  (a  brother  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer),  had  offered 
$10,000  for  the  paper  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  and  that  recently  Louis 
F.  Post,  advocate  of  Henry 
C;ieorge’s  philosophy,  had  offered 
$15,000,  but  that  the  owners, 
including  Abe  Hummell,  the 
lawyer,  wanted  $20,000.  A  war 
between  newsdealers  and  the 
New  Yorld  Herald  was  reported. 

Another  item  concerned  Allen 
Forman  (later  to  became  the 
editor  of  The  Journalist),  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  “one  who  writes 
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specials  for  several  trade  papers, 
writes  stories  for  children,  the¬ 
atrical  letters  for  the  Boston 
Star,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his 
time  editing  a  Brooklyn  religious 
monthly." 

"Mars#  Henry"  Not  Liked 
The  lead  editorial  attacked 
Col.  Henry  Watterson  for  his 
espousal  of  a  proposed  eight- 
hour  copyright  act,  designed  to 
prevent  pirating  of  news.  The 
Journalist  pointed  out  that  while 
the  bill  was  calculated  to  make 
all  news  in  a  paper  inviolate  for 
eight  hours,  and  thus  prevent 
pirating,  there  was  no  way  in 
which  to  copyright  facts.  Only 
the  form  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  may  be  copyrighted.  The 


Joseph  Pulitser 


Journalist  contended.  Col.  Wat¬ 
terson  shared  this  view  but  felt 
that  the  bill  would  serve  to 
hamper  the  news  pirates  at  any 
rate,  because,  he  argued,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  change  the 
form  of  the  items  within  the 
prescribed  time.  To  this  The 
Journalist  replied  that  any  clever 
writer  could  read  a  dispatch 
and  rewrite  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  editors  made  it  apparent 
that  they  didn't  think  much  of 
Marse  Henry,  anyhow.  "We 
have  no  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Watterson  as  a  practical  jour¬ 
nalist,”  they  said  severely.  "He 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  than  a  newspaper  man 
and  is  fortunately  the  editor  of 
a  paper — the  Louiaville  Courier- 
Journal — which  even  his  own 
eccentric  vagaries  cannot  kill.” 

The  advertisers  in  the  columns 
of  the  first  issue  of  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  included  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Paper  Co.,  Byrne’s  Dramatic 
Times,  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
the  Weekly  Herald,  Knox,  the 
hatter,  Brentano’s  book  store, 
Sohmer  pianos,  George  Goulet’s 
wine  store,  “Cloth  of  Gold”  ciga¬ 
rettes,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Bon- 
nell  &  Co.,  printing  inks;  the  F. 
M.  Weiler  Liberty  Machine 
Works,  manufacturers  of  Lib¬ 
erty  job  presses,  and  Frederick 
H.  Levey  &  Co.,  printing  inks. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  'The  Journalist  was  not 
without  news  and  interest,  al¬ 
though  much  of  it  was  highly 
colored  by  opinion.  In  its  sec- 
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ond  number  The  Journalist  re¬ 
ported  jubilantly  that  the  first 
issue  had  been  cordially  received 
throughout  the  country.  Con¬ 
gratulations  had  poured  in  from 
journalists  and  publishers,  great 
and  small,  and  the  first  ^ition 
sold  S.OOO  copies. 

Circulation  a  Mystory 

A  small,  buried  item  recalled 
that  both  Dan  and  Gus  Froh- 
man,  the  theatrical  moguls,  were 
once  “bell  boys”  on  the  Tribune 
back  in  1867.  There  was  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  circulation  of  the 
dailies  and  the  plaintive  note, 
certainly  justified  for  the  times, 
that  “the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  dailies  is  something  no  fel¬ 
low  can  find  out.”  But  the  Sim 
seemed  to  be  well  ahead  of  all 
others.  A  paragraph  or  two 
headed  “Some  Gush”  disposed  of 
a  complaint  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  over  the  previous 
issue’s  report  on  Eugene  Field 
and  his  contract. 

Note  on  humorous  paragraph- 
ers:  “Mr.  Opie  Reed  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Traveler — is  the  bright¬ 
est  humorist  in  the  Southwest.” 

The  editors  mourned  “the 
gradual  perfecting  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  associations  by  which 
news  is  gathered.”  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  is  valuable,  even  in¬ 
dispensable.  they  conceded,  “yet 
it  is  a  detriment  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  journalist.  leaving  less 
scope  for  brilliant  individual 
achievement.” 

Commenting  on  the  pay  of 
reporters;  “There  is  probably  no 
kind  of  skilled  labor  which  af¬ 
fords  so  small  a  remuneration 
for  steady  work  as  reporting  for 
the  New  York  press.  It  is  work 
which  takes  a  man’s  entire  time, 
absorbs  all  his  nervous  energies 
and  keeps  him  out  of  doors  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  often 
in  positions  of  personal  danger. 
The  reporter  must  be  active, 
alert,  intelligent  and  reliable. 
He  must  have  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  the  acuteness  of  a 
diplomat,  the  patience  of  a  Job 
and  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.” 

Evan  Then  as  Now 

And  for  what?  The  Journalist 
demanded,  in  effect.  About  $25 
a  week  on  an  average,  it  esti¬ 
mated.  Elsewhere  some  salaries 
were  appended  and  this  led, 
later,  to  a  howl  of  protest  from 
working  reporters,  who  wanted 
more  pay  but  didn’t  want  their 
present  stipends  publicized. 

There  was  an  ^itorial  on  the 
return  of  Henry  George  from 
Europe  and  The  Journalist  fer¬ 
vently  hoped  that  Mr.  George 
would  stay  out  of  journalism, 
though  there  was  a  report  of  a 
project  afoot  to  make  him  an 
editorial  writer. 

The  editors  deplored  the  low 
ebb  of  drama  criticism  in  New 
York  at  the  time  and  had  some 
pretty  nasty  things  to  say  about 
William  Winter,  critic  for  the 
Tribune.  “Mr.  William  Winter,” 
they  wrote,  “is  a  little  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  wears  banged  hair, 
shabby  clothes  and  ree^  of  po¬ 
etry.  There  has  not  been  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  in  New  York  when 
a  member  of  the  press  was  in¬ 


vited.  for  the  past  twenty  years 
that  Willie  Winter  was  not  on 
hand  with  his  little  poem.” 

A  subsequent  article  included 
a  sample  of  one  of  Mr.  Winter’s 
poems,  which  was  ridiculed  by 
The  Journalist,  which  intimated 
that  the  quality  of  the  critic’s 
reviews  —  whether  in  praise  or 
blame— could  be  gaug^  by  the 
degree  of  hospitality  accorded 
him  by  his  theatrical  friends. 
Thus  if  Mr.  Winter  warmed  his 
lips  from  M-.  Joseph  Jefferson’s 
bottle  then,  lo,  Mr.  Jefferson 
suddenly  could  do  no  wrong  in 
Mr.  Winter':  critical  estimation. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  The  Jour¬ 
nalist’s  attack. 

A  Touch  oi  Prejudice 

In  July,  1884,  The  Journalist 
launched  a  vitriolic  campaign 
against  Joseph  Pulitzer,  refer¬ 
ring  to  him  constantly  as  “Mr. 
Jewseph  Pulitzer,”  and  denounc¬ 
ing  him  for  his  “seeming  de¬ 
termination  to  defy  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  printing  improper  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Sunday  World." 
Thereafter  The  Journalist  in¬ 
variably  referred  to  Mr.  Pulitzer 
as  “Jewseph”  and  printed  one 
lengthy  acid  portrait  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  describing  in  terms  of 
ridicule  his  arrival  here  as  a 
poor  immigrant  boy. 

This  was.  of  course,  a  sample 
of  personal  journalism  which 
was  still  in  vogue  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  though  the  newsgathering 
agencies  and  such  able  and  alert 
editors  as  Cummings  of  the  Sun 
and  some  others  were  rapidly 
eliminating  it  through  emphasis 
on  spot  news,  enterprise  and 
factual  reporting,  all  of  which 
were  beginning  to  find  popular 
response. 

'The  Journalist  at  this  time 
was  hailing  as  a  feat  in  journal¬ 
ism  the  Nev}  York  Times  dis¬ 
patches — July,  1884 — from  Mar¬ 
seilles  giving  graphic  pictures  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  raging 
there  and  in  other  cities.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Blaine  -  Cleveland 
campaign  of  that  year.  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  commented:  “The  -politi¬ 
cal  campaign  is  becoming  the 
meanest  that  has  ever  been 
known.” 

Byrne  and  Richardson  were 
at  the  helm  of  The  Journalist  for 
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less  than  a  year  and,  in  all  truth, 
they  reflected  no  great  credit 
to  the  publication.  They  typi¬ 
fied  personal  journalism  at  its 
worst  and  all  too  often  were 
petty  and  mean  in  their  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Their  tenure  saw 
no  appreciable  growth  in  the 
paper’s  influence,  circulation  or 
advertising  revenue. 

In  January,  1885,  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  was  sold.  C.  J.  Smith  and 
Allan  Forman  were  the  editors, 
with  W.  G.  MacLaughlin  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  TTie  new  management 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  determi¬ 
nation  for  a  radical  change  of 
policy.  Whereas  their  predeces¬ 
sors  had  concerned  themselves 
almost  exclusively  with  editorial 
matters,  the  new  editors  broad¬ 
ened  The  Journalist’s  scope  by 
giving  due  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  newspaperdom  and 
to  articles  and  news  of  interest 
to  the  advertising  field.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  better  balanced  paper. 

“We  have  not  engaged.”  stated 
the  lead  editorial  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tors,  “to  take  in  the  ‘schedule 
of  assets,’  the  prejudices  of  the 
former  owners;  nor  do  we  wish 
the  paper’s  enemies — if  enemies 
it  has — to  come  over  to  us  along 
with  the  type,  wood  cuts  and 
back  numbers  of  the  paper.  We 
have  purchased  the  good-will 
and  this  we  shall  foster  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  increase.  We  propose 
making  this,  if  possible,  an  en¬ 
tertaining  newspaper  for  jour¬ 
nalists.  and  literary  men  and 
women,  and  we  anticipate  the 
publication  of  much  that  will 
interest  the  general  public.  We 
hope  to  make  The  Journalist 
bright,  without  being  nasty;  ag¬ 
gressive  and  yet  not  scurrilous; 
dignified  but  not  ‘tame.’  The 
staff  of  writers  are  all  members 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club, 
and,  consequently,  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  journalism,  but  for  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  probably  om 
most  valued  contributors  will 
never  be  known  to  our  readers. 
If  we  find  wrongs  to  be  righted 
in  our  profession,  shams  to  be 
exposed,  petty  tyrants  to  be  sub¬ 
dued.  we  shall  cheerfully  under¬ 
take  the  work.  With  abundant 
experience  ( if  that’s  worth  any¬ 
thing),  ample  capital  and  ten¬ 
acity,  and  best  of  all,  a  host  of 
friends,  TTie  Journalist  starts 
upon  its  new  career,  hoping  to 
win  the  confidence  and  deserve 
the  support  of  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  it  expects  to  serve.” 

For  Honest  Ad  Practices 

A  larger  format  and  more 
news  correspondence  were 
among  the  first  changes  for  the 
better.  Within  a  month,  under 
Mr.  Forman’s  management.  The 
Journalist  announced  that  it  had 
made  arrangements  with  the 
American  News  Co.,  to  circulate 
the  paper  in  every  city  of  the 
coimtry.  Furtner  plans  for  en¬ 
largement  were  announced.  “We 
will  make  The  Journalist  felt 
and  appreciated  throughout  the 
land.”  the  editors  promised. 

One  of  the  first  campaigns 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Forman 
and  Smith  was  against  CSeorge 
P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  for  methods 
employed  in  the  publication  of 
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TRADE  NEWS  INCREASED:  HIGHER  PAY  FOR  REPORTERS  URGED 


the  American  Newspaper  Direc¬ 
tory.  It  was  charged  that 
Rowell  was  making  a  “racket" 
ol  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  “For  sixtron  years  this 
firm,”  said  The  Journalist  “has 
managed  to  extract  a  large  sum 
(rf  money  from  various  business 
houses  by  acting  as  middle  men 
between  the  advertisers  and 
publishers,  the  giant’s  share  of 
the  money  finding  its  way  into 
the  lockers  of  Rowell  &  Co.” 

It  was  charged  that  publishers 
were  induced  to  buy  advertising 
space  in  the  directory,  which 
aUegedly  did  not  correctly  re¬ 
port  circulations,  at  $50  a  page, 
the  charge  to  be  carried  on 
Rowell’s  books.  “The  publisher, 
for  instance,  orders  a  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  directory.  ’The 
cost  is  $50.  During  the  year 
along  will  come  a  contract  for 
publishing  somebody’s  ‘Blood 
Purifier’  or  ‘Corn  Salve’  to  the 
extent  of  $100,  or  perhaps  less. 
The  commission,  say  25  per  cent, 
first  comes  off,  reducing  the  sum 
to  $75  for  Rowell  and  $25  for 
the  publisher.  ...  It  is  about 
time  for  the  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  to  break  up  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  apparently  benefits 
only  this  advertising  firm.” 

Newspaper  obituary  as  report¬ 
ed  in  The  Journalist  in  1885: 
"On  Thursday  the  Dial,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  published  in 
Ann  street,  died,  aged  one  year 
and  two  weeks,  ^ter  a  lingering 
journalistic  illness  caused  by 
emaciated  receipts.” 

Keyhole  jounialism  was  de¬ 
plored  in  an  editorial  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Post.  ‘There 
was  an  argument  between  the 
Post  and  the  Herald  as  to  which 
originated  the  interview.  These 
and  items  similar  in  vein  bright¬ 
ened  the  pages  of  ‘The  Journalist 
during  this  new  period  of  change 
and  experiment. 

Forman  in  Full  Charge 

Within  ten  years  Mr.  Forman 
became  the  sole  owner  of  The 
Journalist,  which  was  published 
in  Park  Row,  then  the  news¬ 
paper  center  of  New  York.  In 
that  time  he  revealed  himself 
to  be  able,  enterprising,  fair  in 
his  judgments,  quick  to  attack 
wrongs  as  he  saw  them,  and  a 
brilliant  writer.  Under  his  lead¬ 
ership  ‘The  Journalist  steadily 
grew  in  prestige. 

In  April,  1888,  there  appeared 
a  favorable  word  portrait  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  the  great  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
this  is  cited  as  a  sample  of  Mr. 
Forman’s  more  tolerant  judg¬ 
ment,  for  this  article,  paying 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  a  remarkable  editor, 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  one 
which  had  appeared  in  one  of 
the  early  issues  of  ‘The  Jour¬ 
nalist  under  its  first  ownership. 
That  was  a  vicious  attack  upon 
Mr.  Dana  for  his  criticism  of 
Gen.  Grant.  The  editors — Byrne 
and  Richardson — attributed  this 
criticism  to  pique  on  Mr.  Dana’s 
part  for  having  failed  to  receive 
a  political  appointment  from 
Grant.  ‘The  editors  described 
Dana  as  “hardened  in  sin  and 
iniquity”  and  as  having  “the  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  common  blackmail¬ 


er.”  In  what  was  obviously  pure 
speculation,  they  estimated  that 
Dana,  wi^  a  salsury  of  $12,000 
a  year,  had  an  income  of  $100,000 
to  $150,000  as  a  result  of  stock 
dividends.  “Since  becoming  so 
w^thy,”  they  added  malicious¬ 
ly,  “he  has  become  more  con¬ 
servative  and  less  aggressive  and 
is  working  to  get  his  son,  Paul, 
now  the  acting  editor  of  the 
paper,  into  society.” 

Eloquent  testimony  of  the  abil- 
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ity  of  some  of  the  early  news¬ 
paper  writers  to  “gild  the  lily” 
is  found  in  an  article  in  The 
Journalist  under  the  heading 
“Some  Western  Gush”  and  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Searcy  (Ark.) 
Enterprise. 

“The  following  description  of 
the  ‘belle  of  the  ball,’  says  The 
Journalist  by  way  of  preface, 
“will  show  what  an  occidental 
brother  can  do  when  he  bumps 
himself:  ‘Her  complexion  neither 
blonde  nor  brunette,  hovering 
between  the  dawn  and  the  sun¬ 
rise  of  a  summer’s  morning, 
eyes  beside  whose  arrowy 
glances  Cupid’s  keenest  darts 
are  only  fit  for  killing  frogs 
or  clams;  eyes  that  would  drive 
the  very  stars  of  heaven  dis¬ 
tracted  with  envy.  Lashes  more 
gloriously  silken  than  ever 
fringed  the  lids  of  Oriental 
houri.  Hair  in  which  10,000  sun¬ 
beams  nestle,  darkly  bright,  fine 
as  gossamer  threads,  but  form¬ 
ing  a  network  which  scores  of 
masculine  struggles  have  found 
powerful  as  the  green  withes 
that  bound  Delilah’s  Sampson. 
Matchless ‘in  grace,  marvelously 
gifted  in  woman’s  grand  endow¬ 
ment-tongue.  Tones  soft  as 
the  washing  of  a  lute  in  tropic 
seas  at  twilight.  A  polar  altar 
in  every  throng  to  whom  all 
masculine  compasses  point  with 
constant  danger.  A  magnet 
strong  enough  to  turn  a  whole 
battalion  topsy-turvy  and  bring 
the  planets  rushing  from  their 
far-off  spheres.  Lovelier,  more 
enchanting  creature  never  flitted 
through  the  paradise  of  raptest 
poet’s  dream.  Describe  her? 
Were  my  pen  a  quill  from  the 
pinion  the  loftiest  seraph  that 
burns  in  gleaming  glory  and 
dipped  in  the  refulgent  radiance 
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of  the  rainbow's  foimtain.  it 
would  be  impossible.  Raphael’s 
ghost,  after  three  centuries  of 
celestial  practice,  would  faint  at 
the  task  of  trying  to  depict  her 
transcendent  loveliness  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  belle  of  the  Newport 
baU.” 

‘The  Journalist  continued  to 
increase  its  news  coverage  from 
correspondents  in  key  cities. 
There  were  more  personal  items 
concerning  the  activities  of 
working  newspaper  men.  ‘There 
were  sketches  of  leading  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  day,  anecdotes  of 
and  by  newspaper  men.  And 
there  began  to  appear,  for  the 
first  time,  advertisements  on 
the  typewriter,  the  Hall  type¬ 
writer  in  particular,  crudely  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Gazing  into  the  crystal  ball  of 
the  future,  the  editors  foresaw 
that  the  newspapers  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  would  be  rep¬ 
resentative  of  every  town  in  the 
country.  Every  paper  would 
contain  a  complete  directory  of 
every  living  soul  in  town,  with 
vital  statistics  pertaining  to  each 
— name,  age,  weight,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  business.  Births,  deaths 
and  marriages  would  be  listed 
for  the  entire  world.  They 
would  be  bulky  papers,  to  be 
sure,  and  as  “a  reference  the 
paper  of  the  future  will  equal 
an  encyclopedia  of  today.” 

Even  in  those  days,  one  learns 
from  the  files  of  ‘The  Journalist, 
there  was  agitation  for  a  re¬ 
porters’  imion  and  argument  for 
and  against  such  an  organization. 

By-LinM  Advocated 

The  issue  of  Dec.  19,  1885, 
marked  the  close  of  ‘The  Jour¬ 
nalist’s  second  year  and  was  an 
ambitious  number,  containing 
lengthy  articles  and  sketches  by 
such  newspaper  notables  as 
Dana,  Amos  J.  Cummings,  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  James  Barton. 
Edward  B.  Clarke,  a  poem  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the 
contributions  of  many  others. 

‘"The  Journalist  enters  its  third 
year,”  it  was  announced  a  few 
issues  later,  “untramelled  by  any 
prejudices  and  with  no  personal 
quarrels  to  fight  out.  Its  only 
fight  is  for  honest  journalism, 
for  fair  treatment  of  employe 
and  employer.” 

Nor  was  there  any  too  much 
sympathy  expressed  now  on  the 
subject  of  better  pay  for  re¬ 
porters,  ‘The  Journalist  taking 
the  position  that  good  men  would 
always  earn  fair  pay.  ‘The  aver¬ 
age  on  the  World,  for  instance, 
was  $50  a  week,  it  was  noted. 
“It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
a  newspaper  will  pay  $50  a  week 
for  $15  worth  of  ability  .  .  .  real 
ability  or  newspaper  genius  gen¬ 
erally  commands  a  good  price,” 
it  commented. 

There  were  advertisements  on 
Mellin’s  baby  food.  ‘There  was 
comment  on  the  place  women 
were  making  for  themselves. 
“Women  are  quite  a  factor  in 
journalism,”  it  was  admitted  and 
there  was  a  sketch  on  a  clever 
lady  journalist  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Anna  Mae  B.  Ellis,  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

The  Journalist  was  consistent 


in  advocating  by-lines  for  re¬ 
porters,  holding  that  men  of 
ability  who  contributed  their 
talents  and  thus  aided  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  newspaper  were  en¬ 
titled  to  earn  some  credit  for 
themselves  insofar  as  signed 
stories  could  enhance  their  repu¬ 
tations. 

Other  scattered  items:  Henry 
E.  Dixey,  the  actor,  is  complet¬ 
ing  a  play  on  which  he  has  been 
at  work  for  two  years  .  .  .  ‘"The 
name  of  Henry  W.  Grady  has 
become  a  household  utterance 
all  over  the  land  within  a  few 
weeks,”  as  a  result  of  his  famous 
speech,  recently  delivered  in 
New  York.  (’This  was  noted  in 
1887  and  the  speech,  as  every 
Southern  school  boy  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  ago  knows,  was  on 
“The  New  South,”  which  began: 
‘"There  was  a  South  of  slavery 
and  secession.  ‘That  South  is 
dead.  There  is  a  South  of  union 
and  freedom;  that  South,  thank 
God,  is  living,  breathing,  grow¬ 
ing  every  hour.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that 


Times  Tower  at  42nd  St.  and 
Broadway  where  the  New  York 
Times  was  published  from  1904 
to  1913  and  where  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  had  its  offices  sinca 
1925.  Selection  of  this  locotieu 
was  on  example  of  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  who 
moved  the  Times  uptown  from 
Park  Row  and  in  eight  years  out¬ 
grew  the  building,  moving  to  its 
present  quarters  at  229  W.  43d  St. 

Forman  began  a  bright,  chatty 
editorial  column  called  “By  the 
Bye,”  filled  with  news  and  per¬ 
sonal  comment  on  newspapers. 

“Nellie  Bly  whose  bright  and 
attractive  articles  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Despatch  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  copied  by  the  press,  is  a 
yoimg  girl  residing  in  Allegheny 
City  whose  real  name  is  Pink 
Cochrane.”  .  .  .  CoL  John  A. 
Cockerill,  managing  editor  of 
the  World,  is  “as  good  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  manager  as  this 
coimtry  has  ever  produced.” 
.  .  .  James  Gordon  Bermett  has 
returned  from  Paris.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Herald 
if  he  had  never  gone  away.  .  .  . 
Instantaneous  photography  is 
(continued  on  page  60) 
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S.  E.  Thomason,  Head 
Of  Chicago  Times,  Dies 

Publisher  of  Illinois  and  Florida 
Dailies  Victim  of  Heart  Attack  at  61 


SAMUEL  EMORY  THOMASON.  Record.  The  latter  new 
61,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  was  sold  three  years  later 
Time*  and  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  In  1928,  the  partners  pur- 


T  T  J  president  of  the  American  News- 

Ofl  fi  paper  Publishers  Association, 
f  "  and  he  was  head  of  the  Chicago 

•  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

tion  from  1930  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  City  Press  Associa- 
.  j  tion  from  1929  to  1938,  and  presi- 

tiaa  dent  since  1938. 

Although  for  the  most  part  his 
at  61  newspaper  experience  was 

gain^  in  the  business  office,  Mr. 
The  latter  newspaper  Thomason  acquired  through  the 
hree  years  later.  years  considerable  editorial 

J.  the  partners  pur-  knowledge,  “by  absorption”  as 


Tribune,  died  of  heart  disease  in  chased  the  Chicago  Journal,  sell-  he  Mid.  He  was  m  constant 
a  Tampa  hospital  March  20.  ing  its  name  and  circulation  to  touch  with  the  news  as  well  as 

He  had  entered  the  hospital  the  Chicago  Daily  News  the  fol-  the  business  end  of  his  newspa- 
four  days  before,  but  his  passing  lowing  year.  A  month  after  the  pers  and  he  understood  and  ap- 
was  imexpected.  On  the  after-  sale  of  the  Journal,  on  Sept.  3,  prwiated  both  divisions  equally 
noon  before  he  died  he  discussed  1929.  Mr.  Thomason  established  w^L 

office  matters  with  one  of  his  the  Times,  Chicago’s  first  and  Mr.  ThomaMn  devot^  much 
editors.  He  suffered  a  heart  at-  only  tabloid  daily.  of  his  time  and  energy  to  public 


tack  several  hours  later  and  died  » 
a  half  hour  alter  midnight.  the 

ni  Sine*  November 

Last  November  Mr.  Thomason 
was  stricken  while  on  a  train  thai 
enroute  to  Chicago  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  had  attended 
a  meeting  as  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

He  was  taken  off  the  train  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  a  hospital.  In  January, 
when  his  general  condition  was 
believed  to  be  improved,  he  went 
to  Tampa  for  a  rest.  He  was 
in  the  Tampa  hospital  for  a 
checkup  when  he  suffered  his 
last  illness. 

The  son  of  Frank  D.  Thoma¬ 
son.  a  prominent  Chicago  patent 
attorney,  Mr.  Thomason  himself 
prepar^  for  a  law  career.  He 
attended  high  school  in  Engle¬ 
wood.  Ill.,  then  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  where  he 
studi^  literature  and  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  school  paper. 

After  completing  his  studies 
there,  he  entered  the  law  school 
at  Northwestern  University.  He 
was  graduated  in  1906  and  in  the 
same  year  was  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  bar. 

Markedly  successful  as  a  law-  per 


e  Times,  Chicago’s  first  and  Mr.  Thomason  devoted  much 
ily  tabloid  daily.  oI  his  time  and  energy  to  public 

With  years  of  experience  in  service.  He  gave  particular  at- 


the  newspaper  world  to  guide  tention  to  helping  the  ill  and  the 
him.  he  felt  that  a  tabloid  could  underprivileged.  In  1931,  he  was 
be  a  little  more  human,  a  little  chairman  of  a  committee  which 


more  emotional  in  its  appeal  raised  funds  for  La  Rabida  sani- 
than  the  ordinary  daily  newspa-  tarium  in  Chicago,  for  children 

affiicted  with  rheumatic  fever. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  a  home  for 
the  aged. 

Aided  Penicillin  Research 
More  recently  he  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  drug  penicillin,  do¬ 
nating  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
Northwestern  University  medi¬ 
cal  school  for  penicillin  research 
and  campaigning  among  his 
friends  for  additional  funds.  ’The 
university  has  named  the  lab¬ 
oratory  the  •■’Thomason  Founda¬ 
tion.” 

A  wide  variety  of  social  and 
economic  problems  occupied  Mr. 
Ihomason’s  mind.  A  believer  in 
arbitration,  he  did  much  to 
smooth  out  the  rough  spots  in 
relations  between  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

During  his  term  as  ANPA 
president  he  helped  to  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  a  long¬ 
standing  disagreement  with  the 
S.  E.  Thomason  International  ’Typographical 

Union.  The  problem  was  solved 
He  made  it  clear  at  the  by  a  contract  providing  that  in 


S.  E.  ’Thomason 


yer,  he  trok  an  active  interest  outMt  that  the  Times  was  to  be  cases  of  dispute  between  pub 


in  politics  and  in  1912  was  the  a  clean  paper. 


Ushers  and  printers,  the  contro- 


Republican  candidate  for  coimty  He  insisted  that  “size  does  not  yersy  should  be  first  sulmitted 
commissioner.  Defeated  at  the  denote  the  content  or  charac-  to  a  local  arbitration  board, 
primaries,  he  remarked  some  ter”  of  a  newspaper,  and  that  a  In  1936  he  went  to  Sweden  to 
years  later  that  it  was  his  good  tabloid  could  be  bright,  terse,  learn  why  that  country  had  no 


and  stiU  be  dignified. 


informative,  unemployment  problem,  why  its 


national  and  local  governments 


Mr.  ’Thomason  went  into  the  had  become  models  of  economy 
problems  of  newspaper  publish-  and  efficiency.  The  result  of  the 
ing  wita  great  thoroughness,  be-  trip  was  a  series  of  stimulating 


coming  an  expert  on,  among 
other  things,  pulp  and  paper 
production.  He  served  on  many 
important  committees  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations. 

T^om  1924  to  1926  he  was 


articles  by  him  on  how  Sweden 
had  solv^  many  of  its  social 
problems. 

Mr.  Thomason  displayed  a 
keen  awareness  of  issues  of  the 
day.  Many  months  before  Pearl 


JiNPA  COUNSEL  TO  INTERVENE  IN  A?  CASE 


luck  the  group  which  promoted  entertaining  and  informative,  unemployment  problem,  why  its 
him  wasn’t  strong  enough  to  and  stiU  be  dignified.  national  and  local  governments 

noake  it  stick.  Mr.  ’Thomason  went  into  the  had  become  models  of  economy 

loin#  Chicaao  Tribune  problems  of  newspaper  publish-  and  efficiency.  The  result  of  the 

.  X  1  J.I.  ing  with  great  thoroughness,  be-  trip  was  a  series  of  stimulating 

Mr.  Thomason  s  mterest  in  coming  an  expert  on,  among  articles  by  him  on  how  Sweden 

newspaper  field  started  in  1912,  things,  pulp  and  paper  had  solv^  many  of  its  social 

when  the  law  finn  with  which  production.  He  served  on  many  problems. 

he  was  associat^  was  engaged  important  committees  of  pub-  Mr.  liiomason  displayed  a 
Djrme  Chtcapo  Trt^ne.  Ushers’  associations.  keen  awareness  of  issues  of  the 

He  j<^ed  toe  Tribune  biwi-  From  1924  to  1926  he  was  day.  Many  months  before  Pearl 

ness  staff  in  1918  and  a  year  later 
was  made  vice-president  of  toe  - 

^npa  counsel  to  intervene  in  ap  case 

departments  of  toe  newspaper 

were  placed  imder  his  direction.  THE  American  Newspaper  Pub-  judge  trial  court,  it  was  an- 
Itorty  in  his  career  he  had  lishers  Association  board  of  noimced  March  23. 

decided  that  as  soon  as  possible  directors  has  instructed  Elisha  The  U.  S.  District  Court  has 
he  would  become  his  own  boss.  Hanson,  ANPA  counsel,  to  file  a  already  granted  the  petitions  of 
■Hiie  talents  and  personality  came  petition  of  intervention  in  the  the  AP  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  toe  attention  of  John  Stewart  case  of  toe  U.  S.  government  for  a  direct  appeal  to  toe  Su- 
Bryan,  owner  and  editor  of  toe  against  toe  Associated  Press,  preme  Court  from  the  summary 
Richmond  CVa.)  News-Leader.  which  has  now  been  appealed  to  judgment  of  the  lower  court  last 
Their  friendship  ripened  and  toe  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  The  Jan.  13.  Tliey  have  until  April 
In  1927  Mr.  Thomason  resigned  ANPA  will  intervene  as  a  friend  18  in  which  to  make  their  appeal 
from  toe  Tribune  and  formed  a  of  toe  court  for  toe  purpose  of  to  toe  Supreme  Court.  The 
business  partnership  with  Mr.  giving  toe  court  information  U.  S.  government  has  also  been 
Bryan.  They  purchased  toe  which  toe  directors  hope  will  granted  toe  right  to  file  a  cross- 
Tampa  Tribune  and  in  toe  same  assist  toe  AP  in  its  effort  to  re-  appeal  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
year  toe  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  verse  the  judgment  of  the  three-  tice’s  suit  against  the  AP. 


year  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 


EDITOR 


I-  Harbor,  he  saw  what  was  coming 
i,  and  urged  unity  among  Ameri- 
0  cans. 

‘"The  human  race  hasn’t  yet 
f  reached  the  point,”  he  declared, 
f  “where  we  can  be  sure  that  dls- 
r  putes  between  the  people  of  one 
i-  government  and  the  people  of 
another  can  be  settled  in  court, 
s  “I  am  enough  of  a  pacifist  to 
a  hope  that  it  does  get  there  some 
:.  day,  but  we  have  to  be  realists 
e  and  admit  that  it  hasn’t  got  there 
1  yet.  So  in  performing  its  first 
s  duty  to  preserve  the  life  of  its 
it  people  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
a  there  comes  a  time  when  a  na- 
r  tion  decides  it  must  fight.” 

I-  He  believed  that  world  prob- 
y  lems  were  American  problems 
before  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war, 
h  but  he  defended  his  opponents’ 
c  right  to  be  heard.  On  May  21, 
:-  IMl,  to  a  Chicago  audience,  he 
e  declared: 

a  “We  shall  never  find  the  an- 
h  swers  to  the  problems  confront- 
l-  ing  the  nation  unless  we  address 
n  ourselves  to  the  solution  of  those 
r.  problems  with  faith  and  confi- 
r  dence  in  one  another  as  citizens. 
If  you  believe  that  toe  war  today 
is  just  another  inevitable  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  that  its  antagonisms 
I*  do  not  concern  us  in  America, 

,  ...  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  But 
p  what  exists  between  you  and  me 
®  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  .  .  . 

“Country  ol  Free  Men" 

®  “So  long  as  I  have  the  priv- 
®  ileges  of  citizenship  in  a  country 
*■  of  free  men  that  has  earned  my 
loyalty  I  shall  continue  to  b(^ 
lieve  that  in  seeking  to  discover 
“  the  best  national  policy  you  are 
motivated  by  the  same  loyalty 
to  your  country  as  I. 

°  “If  I  answer  your  arguments 
with  the  charge  that  you  are  an 
appeaser,  that  you  are  a  fifth  col¬ 
umnist,  ...  I  confuse  and  be- 
^  cloud  the  problem.  In  my  charge 
*  that  you  are  disloyal  I  demon- 
>■  strate  my  own  disloyalty  to  a 
®  coimtp'^  which  cannot  be  divided 
"  if  it  is  to  continue  its  national 
“  existence. 

“If  you  assail  my  belief  with 
the  charge  that  I  am  a  war 
^  monger  .  .  .  you  confuse  and 
“  hinder  toe  search  for  the  truth 
the  nation  must  find.  Neither  of 
o  us  settles  anything  by  charges 
o  of  bad  faith  against  the  other, 
ts  We  create  only  disunity.  We 
ts  destroy  unity.” 
y  In  addition  to  his  affiliations 
e  in  the  newspaper  field,  Mr. 
B  Thomason  was  a  member  of  toe 
n  University,  Chicago,  Legal,  Tav- 
»1  ern,  Glen  View,  Beverly  and 
Ridge  Country  Clubs.  He  also 
a  belonged  to  the  Tampa  Yacht 
le  Club  and  the  Palma  Ceia  Club  in 
fl  Tampa. 

.  At  his  bedside  when  he  died 
_  were  his  wife,  the  former  Alex- 
■  ina  'Young,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried  in  1907,  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  James  A. 
s  Griffin,  Jr.,  business  manager  of 
,f  toe  Times. 

e  Funeral  services  were  held 
i-  March  22  in  Tampa,  with  Dr, 
y  Martin  Bram,  pastor  of  St.  An- 
it  drews  Episcopal  Church,  in 
il  charge.  The  body  will  be  taken 
il  to  Chicago  where  it  will  rest  in 
e  a  chapel  at  2121  W.  95th  St., 
n  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednes- 
5-  day.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount 
5-  Hope  Cemetery,  Chicago,  2  p.m. 
Thursday. 
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Group  Studying  U.  S. 
Press  Freedom  Meets 

Atmosphere  of  Secrecy  Abounds, 
Academic  Questions  Predominate 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

A  GROUP  of  17  men,  deliberate¬ 
ly  chosen  for  their  "outside 
viewpoint,”  met  for  two  days 
this  week  in  New  York  at  the 
Hotel  Carlyle  and  began  in 
“strictest  privacy”  to  ponder  the 
perennial  problem  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  since  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  establishment 
by  a  grant  from  Time  and  Life 
(E.  &  P.  March  4). 

A  previous  unpublicized  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  New  York,  Feb.  2. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  presided  at  the  sessions, 
which  opened  Tuesday  morning, 
March  21,  continued  through 
lunch  and  dinner  of  that  day 
and  through  breakfast,  limch  and 
dinner  of  the  day  following. 
No  formal  statement  was  issued. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

What  might,  however,  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  official  report, 
since  it  came  from  Dr.  Hutchins 
in  answer  to  questions,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

An  executive  committee  has 
been  named  to  keep  the  inquiry 
moving,  consisting  of  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
ins;  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  profes¬ 
sor  of  ethics.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Reformed  Church; 
Beardsley  Ruml,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  New 
York  department  store;  Harold 
D.  Lasswell,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
George  Shuster,  president  of 
Himter  College. 

Meetings  will  be  held  about 
every  six  weeks  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  inquiry  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  1,  1946,  when  a 
report  probably  will  be  made, 
and  if  the  members  “prove  to  be 
wise  enough  in  their  findings 
and  suggestions,  some  definite 
results  will  be  achieved.” 

The  commission  officially  num¬ 
bers  13  members,  with  four  who 
are  listed  as  foreign  advisors. 
One  member  and  one  foreign  ad¬ 
visor  were  not  present  when  the 
meeting  opened  Tuesday,  They 
were  Member  John  Dickenson 
and  Foreign  Advisor  Hu  Shih, 
the  noted  Chinese  philosopher. 

The  regulation  roster  of  17, 
however,  was  made  up  by  the 
presence  of  Henry  R.  Luce, 
president  of  Time  and  Life,  fi- 
nancers  of  the  inquiry,  who 
may  sometime  be  call^  as  a 
witness  to  be  questioned,  but 
will  not  usually  sit  in  on  meet¬ 
ings,  and  also  by  a  stenographer 
(male). 

Other  members  besides  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  attending 
were  John  M.  Clarke,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics,  Columbia  Uni¬ 


versity;  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
professor  of  political  science, 
and  Robert  Redfield,  dean  of 
the  social  sciences.  University 
of  Chicago;  Archibald  MacLeish, 
librarian  of  Congress;  William 
E.  Hocking,  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  Harvard  University; 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  director  of  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence 
Service;  Arthur  Schlesinger,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Zacharia  Chafee, 
Jr.,  professor  of  law.  Harvard 
University. 

Foreign  advisors  on  hand  were 
John  Grierson,  special  advisor 
on  information  to  the  Canadian 
government,  Ottawa,  Can.,  who 
until  recently  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Wartime 
Information  Board;  Kurt  Riezler, 
of  the  New  School  of  Social  Re¬ 
search,  and  Jacques  Maritain, 
French  philosopher. 

No  expense  budget  has  as  yet 
been  worked  out  and  the  exact 
amount  of  the  grant  from  Time 
and  Life,  therefore,  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  Each  member  and 
advisor  receives  an  over-all  fee 
for  the  two  years’  of  service, 
which  was  described  by  one 
member  as  of  "less  interest  than 
the  subject  under  study,”  and 
all  expenses  incurred  in  attend¬ 
ing  meetings. 

Atmosphere  of  Secrecy 

Welcoming  questions  regard¬ 
ing  choice  of  members.  Dr. 
Hutchins  said  that  no  working 
newspaper  man,  magazine  editor 
or  writer,  radio  executive,  or 
motion  picture  executive  weis  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  clear  unbiased  out¬ 
side  viewpoint. 

"Education  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  is  badly  in  need  of  a  search¬ 
ing  inquiry,  and  we  educators 
would  insist  that  investigations 
should  be  made  by  others  than 
those  in  our  profession,”  he  said. 

“Similarly  we  believe  men 
chosen  for  this  inquiry  for  their 
varied  interests  are  most  ca¬ 
pable  of  conducting  an  impartial 
study.” 

Dr.  Hutchins  added  that  he 
chose  the  members. 

In  explanation  of  what  seemed 
like  the  secret  atmosphere  of 
this  first  meeting.  Dr.  Hutchins 
stated  it  was  his  opinion  that 
early  sessions  did  not  constitute 
news.  Another  member  went 
into  more  detail,  although  pre¬ 
ferring  not  to  be  quoted  by 
name. 

It  was  his  idea  that  strictest 
confidence  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  inquiry  in  order 
that  ffiose  who  will  be  asked  to 
come  before  the  commission  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  speak  freely 
and  with  utmost  frankness. 

“Woodrow  Wilson’s  ‘open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at’  is  an 
impossible  ideal,”  this  member 
said.  "Imagine  an  international 
conference  attended  by  the  pub¬ 


lic  as  represented  by  the  press, 
reporting  every  word  spoken 
during  the  course  of  negotia¬ 
tions!” 

Quite  unofficially  it  may  be  re¬ 
ported  that  this  week’s  meeting 
began  properly  enough  in  a 
questioning  mood.  As  the  mem¬ 
bers  informally  discussed  areas 
to  be  covered  by  the  two-year 
inquiry,  such  puzzlers  were  pro¬ 
pounded  as; 

“What  is  the  function  of  an 
ideal  free  society?” 

“What  does  the  future  hold  in 
store  for  free  societies  in  gen¬ 
eral?” 

“Does  free  discussion  bring  a 
community  toward  truth?” 

“Do  people  in  this  country  feel 
that  they  are  without  control 
over  events  that  infiuence  their 
lives?” 

“Why  did  other  free  societies 
perish?” 

“What,  indeed,  is  freedom?” 

It  was  learned  that  an  initial 
project  of  the  commission  will 
be  to  agree  on  definitions  for 
words  such  as  the  word  “free¬ 
dom.”  Already  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  that  “press”  shall  mean 
all  channels  for  commimication 
of  ideas — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  motion  pictures. 

Less  academic  questions  like¬ 
wise  are  being  considered,  such 
as  :  joint  ownership  by  single 
private  interests  of  newspapers 
and  radio  stations;  the  effect  on 
the  public  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapers,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  between  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune;  the 
government’s  relation  to  the 
news  through  the  system  of 
hand-outs;  governmental,  legal, 
and  self  regulation  of  the  press; 
relation  of  advertisers  and  pres¬ 
sure  groups  to  the  press;  the  in¬ 
fiuence  of  the  foreign  language 
in  this  covmtry;  and  the  infiuence 
of  governmental  control  of  the 
press  in  other  coimtries  on  in¬ 
ternational  news  as  it  appears 
in  this  country. 

One  Socratic  question  was: 
“Is  it  true  that  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  editorials  any  more 
and  is  it  true  that  news  and 
headlines  are  often  ‘editorial¬ 
ized’  today?” 

All  the  above  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  quite  unofficial,  but 
possibly  representative  of  some 
reporting  today  of  “closed  ses¬ 
sions”  such  as  the  one  held  at 
the  Hotel  Carlyle  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press. 

( Next  week  Mr.  Schuyler  will 
give  the  backgroimds  of  the  men 
who  make  up  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press. — Ed. ) 

■ 

Bill  Affects  Ads 

Washington,  March  23 — ^The 
House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  a  bill 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
distribute,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  anonymous  political 
statements  relating  to  candidates 
for  federal  office.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  apply  to  news  or 
editorial  comment  in  newspa¬ 
pers  but  would  require  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  authors  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  circulars,  cards,  dodgers, 
posters,  advertisements,  or  other 
statements.  ’The  penalty  is  a 
maximum  of  one  year  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 


Dies  to  Answer 
Winchell  on 
Radio  Network 

A  new  stage  in  the  rhetorical 
battle  between  Rep.  Martin  Dies, 
of  Texas,  and  Walter  Winchell, 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  column¬ 
ist  and  radio  commentator,  will 
be  reached  March  26,  when  the 
Congressman  is  scheduled  to 
present  a  bill  of  particulars  over 
the  radio,  immediately  following 
Winchell’s  spot. 

’The  broadcast  by  Dies  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  an  offer  by  the 
Blue  Network  and  the  Andrew 
Jergens  Co,,  sponsor  of  Winchell 
and  the  program  that  follows, 
after  Dies  had  asked  for  radio 
time  in  which  to  reply  to  "false 
statements”  made  about  him  by 
Winchell. 

Some  Stations 

In  telegraphing  the  offer  of 
time  to  Dies,  Phillip  H.  Lennen, 
president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Jergens’  advertising  agency,  said 
the  Congressman  would  have 
“the  same  facilities  and  stations 
as  Mr.  Winchell  enjoys,”  and 
that  diuring  Winchell’s  broadcast 
an  announcement  would  be 
made  that  “an  address  by  you 
will  follow  immediately.” 

Dies  said  he  was  “very 
happy”  to  accept  the  offer. 

For  some  months  the  two  men 
have  been  throwing  verbal 
brickbats  at  each  other.  Dies 
from  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
the  Congressional  Record,  Win¬ 
chell  on  the  radio  and  in  his 
newspaper  column. 

Dies  announced  recently  that 
he  would  investigate  “certain 
radio  commentators,”  generally 
adjudged  to  be  Winchell  and 
Drew  Pearson,  writer  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate’s  “Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round.” 

Last  week  his  Committee  to 
Investigate  un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  served  a  subpena  on  Mark 
Woods,  head  of  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  requiring  him  to  produce 
scripts  and  recordings  of  Win- 
cheU’s  broadcasts  for  ffie  last 
two  years. 

Winchell,  he  charged,  is  imitat¬ 
ing  “the  dangerous  tendency  of 
Hitlerism,  Fascism  and  other 
forms  of  totalitarianism.” 

King  Features  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  Winchell’s  col¬ 
umn  to  about  800  newspapers, 
failed  to  send  out  the  coliunn  of 
March  21,  according  to  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  head  of  the  syndicate. 

A  criticism  of  Dies,  the  column 
appeared  in  its  usual  place  in 
the  Daily  Mirror.  Mr.  Connolly, 
when  a^ed  for  an  explanation 
of  the  action,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment.  ’The  newspaper  PM,  how¬ 
ever,  quoted  him  as  saying: 

“Newspapers  are  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  radio.  Newspapers  are 
disinclined  to  promote  interest 
in  radio  progra^.  ...  It  would 
be  no  more  possible  to  seU  to  the 
newspapers  a  coliunn  such  as 
was  written  about  Mr.  Dies  in 
connection  with  his  radio  de¬ 
bate,  than  it  would  be  for  us  to 
sell  the  interview  with  Mr.  Dies 
about  Mr.  Winchell.” 
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Newsprint  Seen 
World  Problem 
By  CoL  Astor 

London  Hmes  Proprietor 
S»ees  Shortage  After 
War  . . .  Here  on  Visit 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington,  March  20— News¬ 
print  supply  presents  the  chief 
present  and  immediate  post-war 
problem  for  newspapers,  in  the 
opinion  of  Colonel,  The  Right 
Honorable  John  J.  Astor,  whose 
paper,  the  London  Times,  has 
stood  steadfast  under  the  years 
of  blitz. 

Col.  Astor  was  in  Washington 
today,  en  route  to  Canada  where 
he  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union,  of  which 
he  is  president. 

He  also  will  inquire  into  the 
paper  supply  situation  in  the 
present  area  of  largest  produc¬ 
tion,  Canada. 

The  visiting  journalist,  who 
combines  with  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  newspaperman,  those 
of  commander  of  the  Press  Bat¬ 
talion  and  City  Defenses  of  the 
London  Home  Guard  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  addressed 
members  of  the  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers’  Club  today  in  an  off-the- 
record  discussion  of  the  world 
situation.  _ 

A  large  turnout  greeted  him 
and  took  part  in  a  question-and- 
answer  session  at  which  Col. 
Astor  spoke  freely. 

Issues  Statement  to  E.  &  P. 

While  he  did  not  touch  today 
upon  the  problems  which  war 
has  laid  at  the  door  of  British 
publishers,  it  is  a  recorded  fact 
that  the  London  Times  Building 
has  been  repeatedly  struck, 
once  badly  damaged  by  high 
explosives  in  the  past  few  years, 
but  never  has  missed  an  edition. 

The  Times,  like  other  British 
newspapers,  is  limited  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  newsprint  formerly 
used  and,  like  others  in  that 
country,  has  had  its  personnel 
cut  by  about  one-third. 

The  staff  usually  is  available 
in  spite  of  many  bombings  for 
the  floors  of  the  building  fre¬ 
quently  afford  sleeping  quarters 
for  Times  employes. 

Col.  Astor  spoke  under  the 
protection  of  the  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers’  off-the-record  assurance.  He 
declined  to  be  interviewed  while 
in  the  U.  S.  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  not  here  on  an  official  mis¬ 
sion  and  he  feared  that  any 
statement  he  might  make  would 
be  considered  to  be  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  government  policy. 

However,  he  consented  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  brief  statement  to  U.  S. 
publishers  through  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  said: 

“I  am  here  on  a  personal  jour¬ 
ney  which  has  no  official  con¬ 
nection.  I  don’t  think  I  should 
express  myself  for  publication  in 
view  of  the  terribly  delicate 
international  situation. 

“However,  it  is  clear  that 
newsprint  is  the  present  world 
problem  in  publishing.  That 
problem  is  likely  to  carry  over 
after  the  war  ends — how  long. 
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we  don't  know,  but  I  hope  it 
won’t  be  too  long. 

"When  the  war  has  ended  and 
normal  conditions  are  being 
restored,  advertising  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  it  occupied  before  the  war. 

“That  will  intensify  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  newsprint  supply  unless 
labor  availability  and  produc¬ 
tion  improvement  keeps  pace. 

“I  have  come  here  principally 
to  obtain  information  on  the 
outlook,  rather  than  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  bring  information  to 
the  publishers  of  ths  U.  S.  and 
Canada.” 

B 

L  A.  Times  in 
Tax  Suit 
Against  State 

The  Times-Mlrror  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  brought  suit  against  the 
California  State  Treasurer  and 
the  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  recover  taxes, 
interest  and  penalties  paid  under 
protest  on  newsprint  under  the 
State  Use  Tax  of  1935. 

The  Board  had  levied  a  tax 
against  the  company  in  1937  on 
newsprint  purchased  outside  the 
state  between  July  1,  1935,  and 
June  30,  1937.  The  company 
immediately  petitioned  for  a  re¬ 
assessment  and  redetermination 
of  the  assessment. 

The  petition  has  never  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Board  and  is 
still  pending.  The  tax,  interest 
and  penalties  later  were  paid 
under  protest. 

Illegality  of  the  assessment 
was  claimed  on  many  grounds, 
one  being  that  the  tax  on  news¬ 
print  was  levied  by  the  Board 
after  the  State  Legislature  had 
amended  the  Use  Tax  Act  of 
1935  by  adding  newsprint  to 
the  tangible  personal  property 
exempt  from  the  tax  without  a 
saving  clause. 

Another  ground  of  illegality 
alleged  in  the  complaint  is  that 
the  Board  in  1935  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  view 
that  the  Use  Tax  Act  of  1935  did 
not  apply  to  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  imported  into  the 
state  for  the  use  of  publishers  of 
California  newspapers. 


Butler  Asks  ' 
Review  of 
"Carryover" 

Houston  Chronicle  Chief 
Cites  Unfairness  in 
Present  Newsprint  Method 

A  request  that  the  question 
of  carry-over  appeal  tonnage, 
under  the  present  wartime 
newsprint  rationing  program,  be 
again  reviewed  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advisory  Committee.  WPB, 
is  offered  by  J.  H.  Butler,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

In  a  letter  to  Carroll  Hanson, 
chief  of  the  Newspaper  Section, 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division,  Mr.  Butler  voiced  his 
objection  to  the  recent  ruling 
which  gives  a  publisher  the 
right  to  carry  over  any  appeal 
tonnage  from  one  quarter  to 
another  which  he  may  not  have 
used  during  the  quarter  in  which 
he  made  the  appeal. 

“I  feel  confident  that  if  this 
question  was  properly  analyzed, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  majority  of  American 
publishers  would  conclude  that 
appeal  tonnage  should  be  used 
only  in  the  quarter  in  which  it 
is  granted,  “asserted  Mr.  But¬ 
ler. 

Cites  Reasons 

In  asking  that  the  carry-over 
appeal  tonnage  question  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  April  20  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Butler  pointed 
out: 

“If  a  newspaper  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  quarter,  after  checking 
their  current  operations,  deter¬ 
mines  that  they  cannot  get  along 
imder  Order  L-240  and  feels 
they  are  definitely  justified  in 
asking  for  appeal  tonnage,  we 
believe  that  if  this  tonnage  is 
granted  it  was  granted  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  helping  that 
newspaper  carry  on  its  business 
without  undue  hardship  in  that 
particular  quarter. 

“If  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
that  newspaper  does  not  use  all 
or  any  part  of  the  appeal  ton¬ 
nage,  then  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  did  not  actually  need 
that  tonnage.  I  don’t  contend 
that  newspapers  that  did  have 
appeal  tonnage  left  over  put  in 
requests  for  this  extra  tonnage 
dishonestly,  but  I  do  contend 
that  they  did  request  it  for  a 
specific  quarter  and  a  specific 
purpose.  If  it  was  not  used  for 
that,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
carry  it  over.” 

Mr.  Butler  adds  that  if  WPB 
is  going  to  allow  newspapers  to 
carry  over  appeal  tonnage,  it 
will  probably  force  newspapers 
in  competitive  cities,  where  they 
have  b^n  placed  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  not  having  requested 
appeal  tonnage,  to  “find  some 
way  of  making  an  appeal  for  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage  to  offset  this 
unfair  competitive  advantage.” 

liie  Chronicle  business  man¬ 
ager  has  requested  that  a  copy 
of  his  letter,  outlining  his  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  alleged  unfair¬ 


ness  of  the  present  ruling  on 
carry-over  appeal  tonnage,  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
so  they  may  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  voice  their  opinions  to 
WPB  before  the  second  quarter 
starts. 

a 

WACA  Names  Newton 

Washington,  March  23 — James 
Y.  Newton,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  War  Agencies  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association,  succeeding 
Charles  E.  Egan.  New  York 
Times,  Dorothy  Rockwell,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer  and 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Others  chosen  for  the 
executive  committee  are:  Phil¬ 
lips  J.  Peck,  International  News 
Service;  Gerald  Griffin,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Ben  Gilbert,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  John  Cipperly,  United 
States  News;  Bert  Perkins,  Fair- 
child  Publications;  A.  N.  Wecks- 
ler,  Conover-Nast  Publications; 
Joseph  Laitin,  United  Press; 
Sterling  Green,  Associated  Press; 
Cherry  Mitchell.  Transradio 
Press. 

U.  S.  Using  .27% 
Of  Newsprint, 
OWI  Reports 

Newsprint  requirements  of 
Federal  Government  agencies 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944  are 
estimated  at  2,247.7  tons,  or  .27% 
of  the  total  supply,  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  issu^  this  week  by 
the  Office  of  War  InformatiML 
Total  paper  requirements  were 
placed  at  41,262.1  tons,  or  2.7% 
of  the  supply. 

Of  65  agencies  listed  in  the 
OWI  statement,  22  are  newr 

print  users.  The  agencies,  their 
newsprint  tonnage  requirements 
for  the  quarter,  and  percentages 
of  the  total  supply,  as  tabulated 
by  OWI,  follow: 

Per- 

Agency  Tons  centags 

Foreign  Eco.  Adm...  4.6  .0006 

Office  of  Censorship. .  .65  .0001 

Tenn.  Valley  Auth . 033  .000004 

Fed.  Hons.  Adm .  6.2  .0007 

Agr.  Dept.  .  14.  .002 

W’ar  Prod.  Bd .  33.6  .004 

Justice  Department...  3.18  .0004 

(lov.  Print.  Office .  3.  .0004 

('ongressio^  Work...  627.8  .075 

Bureau  of  Budget....  9.5  .001 

(lovernment  of  D.  C..  29.6  .004 

Interior  Dept .  3.7  .0005 

Commerce  Dept .  .09  .  00001 

Trea.sury  Dept . 1,223.7  .15 

Fed.  Security  Agency.  25.9  .004 

Coord,  of  Int.-Am.  Af.  40.8  .005 

Office  of  Price  Adm..  45.  .005 

Fed.  Trade  Comm . 007  .0000001 

Labor  Dept . 03  .000004 

Post  Office .  125.  .02 

Office  of  Civ.  Defense  36.6  .005 

Office  of  War  Inform.  8.5  .001 


Totals  . 2,247.7  .27 

NAEA  to  Meet  in  N.  Y. 

The  32nd  smnual  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Adver 
tising  Executives  Association 
will  be  held  in  Hotel  Commo' 
dore.  New  York,  June  5-7,  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Wallace,  Toronto 
Star,  is  in  charge  of  program 
arrangements,  assisted  by  Vice- 
President  Henry  W.  Manz,  Cht- 
cinnati  Post,  and  J.  Thomas 
Griscom,  Nashville  Tennessean 
St  Banner,  in  charge  of  exhibits. 
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EIRE  AND  RUMANIA  FEATURED  BY  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 


Newsmen  Hit  During 
Air  Raid  in  Italy 


By  S.  J.  Monchak 

GERMAN  bombers  almost  wrote 
thirty  to  the  careers  of  four 
U.  S.  war  correspondents  with 
the  5th  Army  Beachhead  Forces 
in  Italy  March  16.  according  to 
a  delayed  dispatch. 

Dame  Fortune  smiled,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  four  were  only 
slightly  injured. 

m  addition,  they  were  award¬ 
ed  the  Purple  Heart. 

Among  those  injured  were  Er¬ 
nie  Pyle.  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  who  escaped  with  face 
scratches  (he  had  switched  beds 
only  a  short  time  before  and 
the  bed  he  left  was  buried  im- 
der  tons  of  debris);  George 
Tucker,  Associated  Press,  a  foot 
injury;  William  Strand,  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  wrenched  arm;  Wick 
Fowler,  Dallas  News,  a  leg  in¬ 
jury. 

Also  injured  when  the  bombs 
hit  the  “Villa  Virtue,”  home  of 
the  correspondents,  was  Ser¬ 
geant  George  Aarons,  Yank  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  was  cut  about 
the  face  and  hands. 

Pyle  Telia  oi  Bombing 
Pyle,  in  his  tsrpical  colorful 
style,  wrote  a  column  this  week 
about  how  it  felt  to  be  so  close 
to  the  receiving  end  of  a  bomb. 
First  describing  his  Quarters,  he 
wrote:  , 

“We  correspondents  here  stay 
in  a  villa  nm  by  the  5th  Army’s 
public  relations  section.  In  this 
house  live  five  officers,  12  en¬ 
listed  men  and  a  dozen  corre¬ 
spondents,  both  American  and 
British. 

“The  house  is  located  on  the 
waterfront.  The  current  some¬ 
times  washes  over  our  back 
steps.  The  house  is  a  huge. 


rambling  affair  with  four  stories 
down  on  the  beach  and  then  an¬ 
other  complete  section  of  three 
stories  just  above  it  on  the  bluff, 
all  connected  by  a  series  of  in¬ 
terior  stairways. 

“For  weeks  long-range  artil¬ 
lery  shells  had  been  hitting  in 
the  water  or  on  shore  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Raiders  came  over  nightly,  yet 
ever  since  D  Day  this  villa  had 
seemed  to  be  charmed. 

“The  night  before  our  bomb¬ 
ing  S^.  Slim  Aarons  of  Yank 
Magazine  said,  "Those  shells  are 
so  close  that  if  the  German  gim- 
ner  had  just  hiccupped  when  he 
fired,  bang  would  have  gone  our 
house.’ 

“And  I  said,  Tt  seems  to  me 
we’ve  about  used  up  our  luck. 
It’s  inevitable  that  this  house 
will  be  hit  before  we  leave 
here.’ 

“Most  of  the  correspondents 
and  staff  lived  in  the  part  of 
the  house  down  by  the  water, 
it  being  considered  safer  because 
it  was  lower  down. 

“But  I  had  been  sleeping  alone 
in  the  room  in  the  top  part  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  lighter  place  to 
work  In  the  daytime.  We  called 
it  Shell  Alley  up  there  because 
the  Anzio-bound  shells  seemed 
to  come  in  a  groove  right  past 
our  eaves  day  and  night. 

“On  this  certain  morning  I 
had  awakened  early  and  was  just 
lying  there  for  a  few  minutes 
tefore  getting  up.  It  was  just 
7,  and  the  sun  was  out  bright. 

“Suddenly  the  antiaircraft 
guns,  let  loose.  Ordinarily  I 
don’t  get  out  of  bed  during  a 
raid,  but  I  did  get  up  this  one 
morning.  I  was  sleeping  in  long 


underwear  and  shirt,  so  I  just 
put  on  my  steel  helmet,  slipped 
on  some  wool-lined  slippers  and 
went  to  the  window  for  a  look 
at  the  shooting. 

“I  had  just  reached  the  win¬ 
dow  when  a  terrible  blast 
swirled  me  around  and  threw 
me  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
I  don’t  remonber  whether  I 
heard  any  noise  or  not. 

“The  half  of  the  window  that 
was  shut  was  ripped  out  and 
hurled  across  the  room.  The 
glass  was  blown  into  thousands 
of  little  pieces.  Why  the  splint¬ 
ers  of  the  window  frame  itself 
didn’t  hit  me  I  don’t  know. 

An  Etaniity  in  Seconds 

“From  the  moment  of  the  first 
blast  imtil  it  was  over  probably 
not  more  than  15  seconds  passed. 
Those  15  seconds  were  so  fast 
and  confusing  that  I  truly  can’t 
say  what  took  place,  and  the 
other  correspondents  reported 
the  same. 

“'There  was  debris  flying  back 
and  forth  all  over  the  room. 
One  gigantic  explosion  came 
after  another.  The  concussion 
was  terrific.  It  was  like  a  great 
blast  of  air  in  which  your  body 
felt  as  light  and  as  helpless  as 
a  leaf  tossed  in  a  whirlwind. 

“I  jumped  into  one  corner  of 
the  room  and  squatted  down 
and  just  cowered  there.  I  defi¬ 
nitely  thought  it  was  the  end. 
Outside  of  that  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  what  my  emotions  were. 

“Suddenly  one  whole  wall  of 
my  room  flew  in,  burying  the 
bed  where-  I’d  been  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  before  under  hundreds  of 
poimds  of  brick,  stone  and  mor¬ 
tar.  Later,  when  we  dug  out 
my  sleeping  bag,  we  found  the 
steel  frame  of  the  bed  broken 
and  twisted.  If  I  hadn’t  gone 
to  the  window  I  would  have  two 
broken  legs  and  crushed  chest 
today, 

“Then  the  wooden  doors  were 
ripped  off  their  hinges  and 
crashed  into  the  room.  Another 
wall  started  to  tumble,  but 


caught  only  part  way  down.  The 
French  doors  leading  to  the  bal¬ 
cony  blew  out,  and  one  of  my 
chairs  was  upended  through  the 
open  door. 

“As  I  sat  cowering  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  I  remember  fretting  be¬ 
cause  my  steel  hat  had  blown 
off  with  the  first  blast,  and  I 
couldn’t  find  it.  Later  I  found 
it  right  beside  me. 

“I  was  astonished  at  feeling 
no  pain,  for  debris  went  tearing 
aroimd  every  inch  of  the  room, 
and  I  couldn’t  believe  I  hadn’t 
been  hit.  But  the  only  wound 
I  got  was  a  tiny  cut  on  my  right 
cheek  from  flying  glass,  and  I 
didn’t  even  know  when  that  hap¬ 
pened.  The  first  time  I  knew 
of  it  was  when  blood  ran  down 
my  chin  and  dropped  into  my 
hat. 

“I  had  several  unfinished  col¬ 
umns  lying  on  my  table,  and 
the  continuing  blasts  scattered 
them  helter-skelter  over  the 
room,  and  hole  were  punched  in 
the  paper.  I  remember  think¬ 
ing,  ‘Well,  it  won’t  make  any 
difference  now,  anyhow.’ 

“Finally  the  terrible  nearby 
explosions  ceased,  and  gradually 
the  ack-ack  died  down,  and  at 
last  I  began  to  have  some  feeling 
of  relief  that  it  was  over  and  I 
was  still  alive.  But  I  stayed 
crouched  in  the  corner  until  the 
last  shot  was  fired.” 

Along  the  radio  war  front  last 
week,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Navy  and  the  four  major  radio 
networks  have  worked  out  an 
arrangement  for  pooling  ma¬ 
terial  obtained  by  radio  cor¬ 
respondents  participating  in  fu¬ 
ture  naval  operations,  it  was 
disclosed  toni^t. 

The  arrangement,  similar  to 
pooling  arrangements  already  in 
operation  by  news  servic^, 
photo  agencies  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  will  make  possible  the  as¬ 
signment  of  only  one  network 
representative  to  a  naval  mis- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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RIGHT  BETWEEN  'EM! 

Ilmrr  Messner,  Rochester  Times-Vnion 


"MY  NAME  IS  MEYER" 

D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


PARASITES  ON  THE  SHAMROCK 

\Vm.  H.  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Complications  Arise 
In  Advertising  Bonds 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


A  PERFECTLY  sound  War 

Bond  selling  idea  is  about  to 
come  to  blows  with  equally 
sound  post-war  anti-inflation 
plans.  It’s  Just  another  case  of 
three’s  being  a  crowd  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  three  may 
be  individually. 

For  some  time  now  numerous 
advertisers,  especially  those  pro¬ 
ducing  products  not  now  avail¬ 
able  to  civilians,  have  been  pro¬ 
moting  bond  purchase  and  post¬ 
war  selling  their  own  goods 
through  a  single  message. 

They  have  l^n  saying  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “Buy  Bonds  now  and  have 
money  after  the  war  to  get  that 
new  car,  or  refrigerator  or  stove" 

.  .  .  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

’The  theme  has  sold  bonds,  of 
course,  for  it  has  pulled  bond 
purchase  from  the  intangible 
realm  of  patriotism  into  the  con¬ 
crete  one  of  filling  the  public’s 
needs  and  desires.  There  is  no 
force  stronger  than  self-interest. 

Moum  S«U-Int«r*Bl 

’Translated  into  terms  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  successfully 
gratified  self-interest  requires 
prosperous  stable  business,  a 
minimum  of  unemployment,  im- 
limited  opportunity  ...  in  short 
a  sound  economic  system,  in¬ 
volving  a  balance  of  income,  pro¬ 
duction  and  emplosmient. 

It  is  accepted  that  substantial 
bond  purchases  now  will  ward 
off  wartime  inflation  and  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  the  post¬ 
war  goods  which  in  turn  will 
maintain  production  and  thus 
provide  ne^ed  jobs. 

Consequently  the  advertising 
theme,  “War  Bond  purchase 
now  makes  possible  post-war 
purchase  of  goods,"  appears  to 
be  without  fault. 

Yet,  as  the  U.  S.  ’Treasury 
Department  points  out  in  its 
recent  booklet,  “Backing  the  At¬ 
tack  Between  Drives!"  it  would 
be  catastrophic  if  the  60  million 
holders  of  E  Bonds  were  to  line 
up  for  refimd  of  their  20  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  bonds  al¬ 
most  inunediately  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war.  ’The  result¬ 
ing  inflation  would  blitz  our  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  out  of  existence. 

Because  of  this  fact  the  ’Treas¬ 
ury  is  currently  urging  War 
Bond  ad  sponsors  to  use  space  in 
the  interim  between  official 
drives  to  urge  the  public  not 
only  to  buy  Imnds  regtilarly  but 
also  to  hold  on  to  them  imtil 
they  mature. 

Since  even  the  first  bonds 
bought  have  completed  only  two 
and  a  half  years  of  their  10- 
year  maturity  period  and  since 
even  the  gloomiest  forecasters 
don’t  anticipate  that  the  war  will 
last  seven  and  a  half  years 
longer,  the  majority  of  bonds 
will  not  attain  maturity  imtil  a 
matter  of  years  after  peace 
comes. 

At  first  glance,  since  inflation 


is  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  a  country,  the  only  solution 
seems  to  be  cease  using  the 
exchange  -  bonds  -  for  -  goods- 
after-the-war  idea  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Already  advertisements,  which 
stress  holding  on  to  bonds,  have 
been  published,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  public 
must  be  sold  on  this  idea. 

However,  though  the  two  ideas 
seem  so  and  can  be  so  if  not 
properly  handled,  they  are  not 
inimical.  If  persons  heed  this 
most  recent  type  of  bond  ad¬ 
vertising  and  permit  their  bonds 
to  mature  before  cashing  them 
in,  there  will  be  money  avail¬ 
able  for  goods  years  after  the 
immediate  post-war  demands  are 
satisfied,  thus  more  nearly  as¬ 
suring  continuing  prosperity. 

Meeting  the  Problem 

Bond  drives  consistently  sur¬ 
pass  quotas  and  yet  figures  show 
that  more  than  ample  spending 
continues. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
thousands  can  buy  bonds  and. 
in  addition,  save  other  monies 
which  can  be  used  for  immedi¬ 
ate  post-war  purchases  to  satisfy 
needs  and  set  civilian  produc¬ 
tion  wheels  in  motion. 

It’s  a  far  more  difficult  thing 
to  ask  of  advertising  than  has 
been  asked  to  date,  but  if  any¬ 
thing  can  do  a  complicated, 
hard-selling  Job,  it  is  that  thing. 

To  assure  funds  sufficient  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
w^;  to  provide  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  ample  enough  to  stimulate 
production  at  the  war’s  end  and 
to  prevent  premature  and  prom¬ 
iscuous  cashing  of  bonds  which 
would  bring  inflation  .  .  .  this 
is  the  Job  facing  advertising. 

’There  is  no  need  to  discard 
the  powerful  self-interest  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  sale  of  bonds.  Ad¬ 
vertising  can  point  out  that  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  bonds  will  give  the 
purchaser  more  money  in  the 
end;  it  can  continue  selling 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  their  pro¬ 
viding  money  (at  the  rate  of 
four  dollars  for  every  three) 
for  goods  and  services  when 
they  mature  and  it  can  urge  ad¬ 
ditional  saving  for  more  inune- 
diate  purchase  of  post-war 
products. 

Good  advertising  ideas  repre¬ 
sent  hard  work  and  shouldn’t 
be  discarded,  but,  as  in  this  case, 
they  can  be  modified  and  devel¬ 
oped,  with  the  possibility  of  do¬ 
ing  even  more  thorough  jobs 
than  did  the  originals. 

Cashing  In 

SANGER  BROTHERS,  a  Dallas. 

Tex.,  department  store,  like 
many  others  throughout  the 
country  cashes  checks  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  Sanger,  unlike  most 
of  ^em,  feels  it  is  a  service 
which  should  be  emphasized. 


’.w*.  schedule  of  dailies  nor  the  fre- 
■" '  A  quency  and  size  of  insertiou 

,  i..i  ■  has  been  determined.  However, 

■  approximately  the  same  papers, 
■**”“  “  ■  those  located  near  the  10  cities 

-iiii  .  I  where  Todd  has  yards,  will  be 
I  used,  and  ads  will  probably  be 
I  prepared  in  two  or  three  sizes. 

I  National  Biscuit  Co.  is  using 

_  o-  '  several  hundred  newspapen 

through  April  for  weekly  ads 
promoting  Shredded  Wheat.  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
handles  the  account. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  has 
been  named  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Firestoni:  Industrial 
Products  Co.  and  Firestohi 
Rubber  and  La-tex  Products  Co., 
of  the  Firestoqje  Rubber  Co. 

Using  the  theme  “Put  the 
Merchant  Marine  in  Your  Post¬ 
war  Plans,”  Alcoa  Steamship 
Co.,  is  placing  an  advertising 
campaign  in  .newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  is  pla^ 
ing  a  campaign  for  Dehydray,  a 
water  paint  product  of  Devoi  t 
Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  in  97  newspa¬ 
pers.  Copy  will  run  weekly  the 
vir^nTNCP  xwTTN  niTTTCT/’^  month  of  April  and  appear  in 
WORDS  AND  MUSIC  newspaper  supplements,  some 
With  words,  their  owil  emd  music  periodicals,  on  billboards  and 
the  Red  Top  Brewing  Co.  begins  over  the  radio  in  some  sections, 
its  spring  campaign,  placed  as  well  as  in  newspapers, 
through  Joseph  Advertising  Larvex  division  of  ZoNin 
Agency,  Cincirmoti.  to  promote  Products  Cohp.  has  scheduled 
Red  Top  Beer  and  Ale.  As  in  the  44  Sunday  newspapers  throuj^ 
“Annie  Laurie"  one  reproduced  McCann-Erickson  to  promote  its 
here,  each  newspaper  ad  features  mtrthproofing  method^MagMinei 
a  parody  on  a  famiUor  song  and  and  radio  will  also  be  us^. 
the  slogan.  “Puts  a  Song  in  Your  Lever  Brothers  Co.  will  ^ 
Heart."  Typical  of  the  copy  is  the  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 

line,  “And  'twos  there  that  An-nie  and  trade 
1  new  Easy  Mix  Spry  shortening. 

Lou-ne— Gove  my  Red  Top  ^  Ryan  is  the  agency. 

—  ‘  i-i.ii.i...  Effective  June  1  William  E 

Consequently,  chiefly  on  bank  Weintraub  &  Co.  is  resigning^ 
holidays,  it  uses  newspaper  space  Cresta  Blanca  wine  acccmnt,  bm 
to  call  the  public’s  attention  it  will  continue  to  handle  both 
to  this  fact.  Dubonnet  and  Coronet,  both  also 

Another  Dallas  store,  Nieman  of  the  Schenley  Import  C(W 
Marcus,  is  taking  ads  in  the  lo-  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
cal  newspapers  to  explain  and  borne  is  slated  to  take  over 
remind  customers  of  the  tax  in-  Cresta  Blanca, 
crease  which  goes  into  effect  on  An  intensive  campaign  adver 
certain  merchandise  April  1.  tising  its  line  of  Vegemeats  in 
Both  ideas  are  salable  to  any  over  50  Pacific  (Joast  dailies,  sup- 
t>T)e  of  store  in  any  size  city.  ported  by  radio  and  outdoor 

posters  has  been  launched  by 
Ready  for  Victory  Loma  Linda  Food  Co.,  Arlii^ 

USING  the  AP  budget  of  special  ton,  through  Gerth-Pa^c 

war  end  material  and  adver-  Advertising  Agency,  San  Fran 
tising  copy  prepared  by  Metro  cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Associate  Ser^ces,  Inc.,  Wil-  W.  F.  McLaughlin  Co.,  Chl- 
liam  Burdine,  advertising  pro-  cago,  maker  of  Manor  House  Cw- 
motion  manager  of  the  Union  fee,  has  reappointed  Sherman  E 
City  (Tenn.)  Daily  Messenger,  Ellis  &  Co.,  to  handle  its  adver 
has  a  12-page  special  section  tising.  Radio  and  newspapen 
ready  for  Victory  in  Europe  Day.  will  be  used. 

It’s  sold,  set,  printed  and  stored  grove  Laboratories,  Inc,  St 
away  to  pull  out  when  the  flash  Louig^  Mo.,  has  appointed  Sher 
comes.  man  K.  Elllis  &  Co.  to  run  a  test 

campaign  on  “Defender"  Vita- 
r»r.....n  rrtrr.ir.  X.  B beginning  May  1.  Newr 
wCUnpcIignS  u  Accounts  papers  and  radio  will  be  used. 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.  has  been 
PREPARATIONS  are  being  appointed  agency  for  Capitai. 

made  by  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  Transit  Co.  of  Washingtoa 
recently  appointed  to  handle  D.  C.  Local  radio  and  newspa- 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  pers  will  be  used. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  to  launch  A'complete  plan  of  promotion 
a  special  campaign  to  teU  Todd’s  identification  for  the  Semki 
three-way  story  to  the  general  xextile  Corp.  has  been  corn- 
public.  Provocative  copy  is  pigted.  A  new  brand  label  for 
planned  to  explain  the  re-  Seneca  Curtain  fabrics  and  err 
pairing,  converting  and  buUding  ton„eg  ^viU  be  promoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  co^ration.  tjjg  consumer,  and 

’The  campaign  will  begin  in  initial  advertisements  will  ay 
April,  but  because  of  paper 

shortage  problems  neither  the  {Continued  on  page  54) 
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about  what  other  people  think? 


■  vext  to  what  other  people  are  doing, 
there’s  nothing  quite  so  interesting  as  what 
other  people  think.  Today’s  critical  events 
at  home  and  abroad  have  made  people 
more  intensely  interested  in  other  people’s 
opinions  than  ever  before. 


homefronts  every  day... people  eagerly 
following  the  popular  polls  that  are  the 
newspaper’s  most  modern  contribution  to  the 
reporting  of  opinion. 


You  find  the  answer,  too,  in  The  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading:  in  the  21% 
increase  in  editorial  reading  in  1942-43 
as  compared  with  prewar  levels,  the 
43%  greater  reading  of  political  columnists, 
the  27%  greater  attention  paid  to 
letters-to-the-ed’tor. 


Where  «lo  people  get  most  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  other  people  think... 
most  of  the  opinions  that  become 
the  raw  material  for  their  own  opinions 
and  their  own  decisions? 


over 


You  see  the  answer  on  every  hand... people 
reading  newspaper  editorials  so  much 
more  seriously... people  delightedly  repeating 
their  favorite  columnist’s  latest  idea  when 
they  agree  with  it,  angrily  denouncing 
him  when  they  don’t... people  by  thousands 
writing  letters-to-the-editor,  taking  part 
in  the  great  local  forum  where  democracy 
keeps  working  on  a  thousand  varied 


To  advertisers,  this  trend  has  vital 
significance  today.  For,  over  and  over  again, 
industry-at-ivar  is  discovering  that  in 
neu'spafyers,  advertising,  too,  can  be  a  jwtent 
inolder  of  fKiblic  opinion... that  people  very 
often  are  just  as  interested  in  what  an 
advertiser  thinks  and  plans  and  proposes  as 
in  what  he  sells  and  does. 


dUod 
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ANPA  Making 
Survey  of  Paper 
Saving  Methods 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will 
make  available  at  its  conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  April 
25-27,  a  statistical  report  on 
what  the  nation’s  newspapers 
have  done  to  conserve  news¬ 
print,  it  was  reported  this  week 
by  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
ANPA  has  sent  to  all  daily 
newspapers  a  questionnaire  in 
the  form  of  a  checklist  contain¬ 
ing  318  individual  methods  of 
cutting  newsprint  consumption, 
the  newspapers  to  indicate  those 
they  have  employed. 

Methods  Listed 

The  listings  are  divided  into 
several  categories,  as  follows: 
editorial,  business  office,  me¬ 
chanical.  waste,  circulation  and 
advertising. 

All  the  methods  listed  are 
taken  from  reports  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  ANPA  since 
early  in  1942.  when  the  ANPA 
began  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion  and  to  list  measures  taken 
in  that  direction  in  its  regular 
bulletins. 

More  than  half  of  the  318 
measures  listed  in  the  question¬ 
naire  are  in  the  editorial  group¬ 
ing  and  include:  reduction  or 
elimination  of  comics;  reduction 
of  pictures;  elimination  of  fillers; 
use  of  condensed  heads  and 
smaller  type;  reduction  or  re¬ 
moval  of  leads  in  editorials; 
budgeting  of  departments  as  to 
space;  reduction  of  sports  pages; 
use  of  more  abbreviations;  adop¬ 
tion  of  nine-column  page;  change 
of  society  page  from  daily  to 
weekly,  etc. 

Other  Measures 

Two  suggestions  for  conserva¬ 
tion  are  made  to  the  business 
office — reduction  of  weight  of 
rotogravure  paper  from  34  to  32 
pounds  and  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  circulars. 

Numerous  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ments  are  listed  for  cutting 
down  waste  in  the  press  room. 
Among  them  are;  slowing  down 
of  presses  to  permit  running 
rolls  down  to  core;  installation 
of  roller-bearing  dollies  to  avoid 
damage  in  handling  newsprint; 
rolls;  use  of  rewinding  machines 
for  newsprint  cores. 

Conservation  methods  that 
have  been  used  by  circulation 
departments  include:  elimina¬ 
tion  of  scattered  circulation; 
more  careful  checkup  of  sub¬ 
scription  expiration  dates;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  exchanges;  elimination 
of  “dead-heads”;  refusal  of  new 
subscriptions,  etc. 

Among  the  space-saving  de¬ 
vices  listed  for  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are;  rationing  of 
advertisers;  elemination  of  office 
ads;  reduction  of  classified 
heads;  elimination  of  classified 
index;  elimination  of  special 
rates  to  local  advertisers  on  con¬ 
tract;  increased  rates. 


Hearst  Settlement 

The  annual  report  of  the  Don- 
nacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  states 
that  a  settlement  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  on  notes  from  the  Hearst 
publishing  companies  of  the 
United  States  for  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  payable  in  United  States 
funds.  After  conversion  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  funds  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  $351,147. 

■ 

Newsprint  Shipments 
Rise  in  February 

Canadian  newsprint  shipments 
to  the  U.  S.  during  February  to¬ 
taled  176.152  tons,  compared 
with  171.709  tons  in  January. 
193.042  tons  in  February,  1943, 
and  185.618  tons  in  February, 
1941,  according  to  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada. 

In  explanation  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  discrepancy  between  the 
February  figure  and  the  200,000 
tons  the  Canadian  Newsprint 
Administration  said  it  could 
supply  monthly  to  the  U.  S.  for 
the  first  half  of  1944,  the  bul¬ 
letin  states  that  “Canada’s  per¬ 
formance  under  this  agreement 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  fig¬ 
ures  .  .  .  because  the  under¬ 
taking  is  largely  affected  by  fac¬ 
tors  not  reflected  in  these  sta¬ 
tistics.’’ 

Total  Canadian  production 
during  the  month  was  240,005 
tons,  or  67.4%  of  capacity,  com¬ 
pared  with  68.2%  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  64.9%  and 
72.9%  in  February,  1943  and 
1941,  respectively. 

Total  shipments  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  February  amounted  to 
227.387  tons,  63.9%  of  capacity, 
a  rise  over  January’s  percent¬ 
age,  which  was  58.9%,  the  low¬ 
est  point  to  that  time  since 
March,  1939.  February  ship¬ 
ments  in  1943  and  1941  were 
65.1%  and  71.1%  of  capacity,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Shipments  overseas  continued 
to  rise,  reaching  36,445  tons  for 
the  month,  compared  with  22,- 
838  tons  in  January  and  14,757 
tons  in  February,  1943.  ’They 
were  still  slightly  below  the 
shipments  of  February,  1941 — 
39.920  ton:> 

Canadian  mills  shipped  slight- 
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ly  less  newsprint  to  users  in 
Canada  in  February  than  in  the 
previous  month.  ’The  February 
supply  was  14,790  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  15,052  tons  for  Janu- 
uary.  Figures  for  February,  1943 
and  1941  in  this  category  were 
14,584  and  14,207  tons. 

Production  of  newsprint  in  the 
U.  S.  amounted  to  53,852  tons, 
compared  with  60,354  tons  in 
January  and  64,358  and  79,720 
tons  in  February,  1943  and  1941. 
Shipments  from  U.  S.  mills  to¬ 
talled  54,033  tons  during  the 
month,  981  tons  more  than  was 
produced. 

■ 

Hold  Pro  Cage  Meet 

Fourteen  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  professional  teams  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American’s  sixth  annual  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium,  March  20-25.  ’The 
tourney  carries  with  it  the  title 
of  “world’s  championship.’’ 


New  Son  Diego  Daily 
Sold  29,000  First  Day 

First  day’s  sales  of  the  Son 
Diego  ( Cal. )  Journal,  which  be¬ 
gan  publication  as  an  afternoon 
daily  March  17,  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  29,000,  Clinton  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  editor  and  publisher,  re¬ 
ported. 

With  city  councilmen,  business 
and  labor  leaders  acting  as 
“newsboys,’’  first  editions  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10,  and  proceeds 
were  donated  to  the  Red  Cross. 
’The  March  17  issue  was  34  pages, 
and  the  next  day’s  issue  was  20 
pages. 

Although  three  editions  daily 
have  been  planned,  mechanical 
problems  are  limiting  the  early 
issues  to  two  editions,  McKinnon 
said.  ’The  Journal,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  peach-colored  out¬ 
side  jacket,  had  almost  19,000 
home-delivered  circulation  on 
opening  day,  he  declared. 
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^Market'"' 

in 

New  England 


Photo  by  Lambert 


Median  Value  of  Woicestei 


Homes  $7,754 


(pre-war 

figures) 


That's  high  —  even  for  New  England.  It  tops  the 
Massachusetts  state  median  ($6,249)  by  $1,505 
per  home  —  another  indication  of  the  stable  and 
continuing  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  skilled 
workers  of  this  great  manufacturing  center.  For 
immediate  sales  —  for  post-war  prospects  — 
cultivate  Worcester. 

POPULATION;  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  440,770.  This  rich  market  —  heart 
of  industrial  New  England  —  is  blanketed  by  The 
Telegram-Gazette. 
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OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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No.  24  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  costnt. 


COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


T  *  H  ETHER  iaterest  centers  on 
the  sports  page,  the  financial  page,  or 
one  of  The  Sun’s  many  other  special 
features,  its  acceptance  is  high  wher¬ 
ever  opinion  counts.  The  Sun  has 
been  established  as  a  family  paper 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  buy  their  copies  every 
night  on  their  way  home.  Substan¬ 
tial  New  Yorkers  verify  the  report 
of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organization  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  Sun 
"one  of  America’s  best  read  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.’’ 


"I  like  The  Sun's  sporfs  page,  particularly 
Granfland  Rice  and  'The  Old  Scout.'  'First 
Aid  for  the  Ailing  House*  is  vary  helpful  to 
me  in  running  my  farm  and  I  enjoy  John 
Kiaran,  especially  his  studies  of  birds,  be¬ 
cause  I  like  the  out-of-doors." 

FRANK  BOUCHER. 

Playinq  Coach  of  the  Naw  York  Rangers 


"Being  a  native  New  Yorker,  I've  read  The 
Sun  for  many  years.  I  read  your  front  page 
and  the  spoi^  page  thoroughly  and  at  least 
glance  through  the  rest  of  the  paper.  I've 
spent  many  enjoyable  hours  reading  John 
Kiaran  and  Grantland  Rica." 

ENSIGN  SID  LUCKMAN,  U.S.M.S^ 

Former  Ouartarback,  Chicago  Bears 


RaerMMtsd  In  CIiIcm*.  Detreit  Ban  FrenilMe  aaS  Let 
Anttltt  by  WllllMt.  Lawrence  A  CretnMr  Ceaptny; 
la  Betten,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 


"The  Sun  is  my  favorite  evening  paper  and 
Grantland  Rice  is  one  of  my  very  favorite 
people.  No  one  in  his  position  could  do 
more  for  the  war  effort.  Grantland  Rice 
and  John  Kiaran  have  an  outstanding 
knowledge  of  sports  and  they're  both  fine 
sportsmen." 

ALICE  MARBLE, 

Professional  Tennis  Champion  of  the  World 


"I  raise  the  roof  when  I  can't  gat  The  Sun 
at  my  newsstand.  It  is  a  fair,  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  paper.  I  bought  The  Sun  for  many 
years  to  read  Frank  Graham.  Now  I  buy 
it  to  read  Grantland  Rice.  I  like  John 
Kieran,  too— he’s  one  of  the  finest  writers 
In  the  country." 

MARINE  SERGEANT  BARNEY  ROSS, 

Former  Middleweight  Champion 


"I  have  great  admiration  for  The  Sun's 
sports  writers.  They're  always  fair  and 
they're  gentlemen.  I  used  to  road  your 
sports  page  first,  but  now  I  read  the  front 
page  first  because  I'm  more  interested  in 
the  war  and  you  do  a  good  job  of  report¬ 
ing  It." 

FREDDIE  FITZSIMMONS, 

Manager,  Philadelphia  National  League  Club 


S.  A.  News  Gets 
Big  Play  in 
Miami  Herald 

Published  at  Gateway 
To  South.  Doily  Helps 
Pan  American  Cause 

Miami.  Fla..  March  22— At 
this  gateway  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  world  where  air  travelers 
touch  off  for  the  south  and  come 
winging  in  northbound,  there  is 
a  spontaneity  of  interest  in  Pan 
Americanism  unequalled  in  the 
U.  S. 

Because  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Honduras.  Nicaragua, 
much  of  Mexico  and  even  a 
piece  of  Colombia  are  nearer 
Miami  than  Chicago  or  New 
York.  Miamians  look  to  the 
south  with  as  much  interest  of¬ 
ten  as  they  look  to  the  north. 

Recognizing  this  thirst  for 
Latin  American  news,  the  Miami 
Herald  is  doing  something  about 
it  bv  publishing  an  extensive 
budget  of  stories  from  the  south 
and  devoting  both  space  and 
play  to  the  various  aspects  of 
the  “good  neighbor”  policy  and 
Pan  Americanism  with  interpre¬ 
tative  reporting  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  happenings. 

Pan  Americanism  Stressed 

As  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 
pointed  out  in  Editor  &  Publish- 
KR.  newspapers  of  only  five  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  were  represented 
at  Havana  last  June  when  the 
Second  National  Pan  American 
Press  Congress  gave  birth  to  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  were  New  York. 
Washington.  Miami.  Atlanta  and 
Louisville. 

The  Herald  was  represented 
by  Managing  Editor  Lee  Hills 
who  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  economic 
probiems  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment 

His  interest  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  is  refiected  in  the 
newspaper’s  presentation  of 
stories  from  that  end  of  the 
world.  He  plans  to  attend  the 
second  session  of  the  Inter- 
American  association  this  year 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

In  the  matter  of  daily  news 
presentation,  the  Herald  has 
shown  more  than  average  en¬ 
terprise  in  a  number  of  ways. 

“Behind  the  News  in  Latin 
America”  is  a  regular  weekly 
column  by  Staff  Writer  Ernie 
Hill,  a  Nieman  Fellow  who 
worked  in  the  Latin  American 
field  at  Harvard  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  1942-43  school  year. 

His  columns  are  turned  to  in¬ 
terpretation  and  analysis  of  the 
week’s  news  from  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  deal  with  political, 
economic  and  social  phases. 

The  Herald  has  just  carried 
a  series  of  14  stories  of  U.  S. 
military  installations  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Staff  Writer 
Jack  Thale  and  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  Tony  Garnet  traveled 
5,000  miles  by  airplane  to  bring 
back  pictures  and  stories  of  the 
vast  bases  and  installations 


which  are  guarding  that  flank 
against  Nazi  U-boats. 

Staff  Writer  Jeanne  Bellamy 
knows  Nassau  and  its  people 
almost  as  well  as  she  knows 
Miami. 

In  normal  times,  the  Herald 
circulates  widely  throughout 
much  of  Latin  America. 

Charles  Miller,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Knight  papers — the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  on  the  recent  news¬ 
paper  inspection  tour  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  rubber  production,  reported 
running  across  copies  of  the 
Herald  even  in  backwoods  Bra¬ 
zilian  towns. 

An  indication  of  what  a  Her¬ 
ald  budget  of  Latin  American 
news  will  include  comes  from  a 
recent  Sunday  edition.  It  in¬ 
cluded  : 

A  front  page  story  by  Thale 
describing  military  installations 
on  Caribbean  islands. 

A  front  page  ear,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  Hill’s  column  dealing 
with  ’’The  people  of  Argentina 
lose  again.”  an  analysis  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  politics. 

A  full  column  on  page  two  by 
AP  Writer  Fred  L.  Strozier  re¬ 
viewing  Cuba’s  coming  political 
campaign. 

An  art  layout  and  story  by  Hill 
in  the  news  section  concerning 
the  Dominican  Republic’s  cele¬ 
bration  of  100  years  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Miami’s  Mayor  Leon¬ 
ard  K.  Thomson  was  one  of  the 
visiting  celebrities. 

An  art  layout  by  Garnet  with 
a  front  page  magazine  story  by 
Thale  on  Navy  morale  in  the 
Caribbean. 

A  news  page  streamer  inside 
from  Washington  concerning 
United  States  debating  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Farrell  regime  of 
Argentina. 

Plus  a  normal  number  of 
smaller  stories. 

The  Herald  has  been  car¬ 
rying  the  Sumner  Welles  series 
which  frequently  deals  with 
Latin  American  problems.  Last 
spring  it  published  a  special 
edition  devoted  to  Latin  Ameji- 
can  affairs  on  Pan  American 
Day. 

■ 

Runs  4-Yr.  Old  Paper  At 
26,000  Without  Breaks 

Except  for  the  outside  sheet, 
the  20,000  circulation  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  on 
March  17  was  run  off  on  green 
newsprint  which  had  lain  in  the 
storehouse  since  April,  1940.  In 
addition  to  a  full  roll  which 
was  wrapped,  there  were  several 
butts  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air  during  this  long  period. 
All  but  about  75  pounds  of  the 
lot  was  used  and  the  complete 
edition  printed  without  a  single 
break  of  web. 

Foreman  George  W.  Kent,  in 
deciding  to  use  up  this  old  paper 
on  St.  Patricks  day,  felt  he  was 
cooperating  with  WPB  by  reduc¬ 
ing  consumption  of  currently 
made  paper. 

He  had  qualms  until  the  run 
got  well  under  way  at  a  speed  of 
26,000  an  hour,  fearing  web 
breaks,  for  to  the  best  of  his 
knowl^ge,  no  newsprint  of  that 
“ancient”  vintage  had  been 
threaded  into  a  press  previously. 


S.  BURTON  HEATH 

On  tour 
of  the 
U.  S.  A. 
tor  NBA! 

With  a  finger  to  the  political 
pulse  of  the  nation,  this  fam¬ 
ous  reporter  is  visiting  major 
cities  and  minor  towns,  sound¬ 
ing  out  public  opinion  .  .  . 
interviewing  leaders,  old  and 
new,  in  industry,  politics  and 
commerce  .  .  .  recording  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America's  point  of 
view  on  each  and  every 
homefront  issue. 

Readers  of  NEA  client  pa¬ 
pers  will  gain  a  coast-to-coast 
closeup  of  their  fellow  Amer¬ 
icans  for  the  next  few 
months  in  HEATH'S... 

REPORT  FROM  THE  NATION! 


appearing  daily 

as  another  important  “EXTRA”  in 
the  all-inclusive,  all-exclusive 
feature  service  from 


461  Eighth  Ave.  New  York 


]0 
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STYLES  CHANGE 
IN  NEWSPAPER 
DESIGN  AND 
TYPOGRAPHY,  TOO 


Back  in  the  early  seventies,  when  Grandma  wore  a  bustle  and 
Grandfather  carried  a  cane — when  the  family  went  to  church  in 
the  suriey  with  the  fringe  on  top.  The  Indianapolis  News  was 
dressed  in  the  latest  mode  of  the  day.  Typographically,  The 
News  wore  the  burnsides  and  whiskers  of  the  period  ...  As  times 
and  styles  have  changed.  The  News  has  kept  well  apace  with 
trends  and  tempos.  The  latest  wardrobe  and  newest  beauty  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  acquired  and  just  completed  at  the  hands  of  the 
world’s  most  eminent  authority  on  design  and  typography.  The 
accomplishment  has  been  pages  with  tremendous  eye-appeal  and 
the  ultimate  in  readability,  together  with  an  important  conserva¬ 
tion  of  newsprint. 

The  33  counties,  surrounding  Indianapolis,  which  constitute  the 
major  area  of  coverage  of  The  Indianapolis  News,  make  up  the 
East  North  Centrals  richest  market.  A  perfectly  balanced  ratio 
of  urban  to  rural  populations,  and  an  unusually  wide  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  farm  and  manufactured  products  insure  continued  pros¬ 
perity,  now  and  after  the  tear. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(^neat  /4Ukc,  JlSic  (foi 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  MO  E.  42nd  Sc.,  Nnw  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribuno  Towor,  Chicago  M 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advortising  DIroctor 
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Pond’s  Is  Oldest  Client 
Of  J.  W.  Thompson 

Long-standing  Agency  Accounts  Are 
Consistent  Advertisers.  E  &  P  Survey  Shows 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


DATA  gathered  for  the  second 

in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  series 
of  articles  on  the  oldest  ac¬ 
counts  of  various  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  substantiates 
the  theory  that  agencies  have 
many  clients,  consistent  adver¬ 
tisers,  of  long  standing. 

While,  as  shown  in  last  week’s 
article,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  the 
oldest  agency  operating  under 
its  original  name,  having  been 
established  in  1869,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Carlton  &  Smith,  New  York, 
opened  five  years  earlier  in 
1864. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  began 
with  that  firm  as  a  bookkeeper 
and  in  1878  took  over  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  formed  as  a  stock 
company  in  1896  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1907. 

Long-Time  Advertiser 

The  oldest  account,  Pond’s 
Extract  Co.,  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  as  such,  antidates  Ayer’s  old¬ 
est  by  ten  years,  having  become 
a  Thompson  client  in  1886. 

One  of  the  largest  cosmetic 
houses  in  the  world  today. 
Pond’s  has  advertised  consist¬ 
ently  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  since  its  first  ad  was  pub¬ 
lished  58  years  ago. 

The  agency  also  points  out 
that  Pond’s  advertisements  be¬ 
gan  featuring  women  in  war 
work  in  1942,  “long  before  the 
United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  requested  advertisers  to 
help  them  recruit  women  for 
wartime  jobs” 

Since,  practically  all  Pond’s 
copy  has  been  slanted  to  that 
purpose  and  it  is  estimated  that 
these  ads  have  placed  the  war 
messages  before  at  least  50,645,- 
000  newspaper  and  magazine 
readers. 

Another  venerable  agency 
with  a  time-tested  client  is  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
which  was  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1872.  Its  oldest  account, 
Frederic  H.  Hatch  &  Co.,  Inc., 
dealer  in  industrial  railroad 
utility  stocks  and  bonds  and 
over  the  counter  securities  since 
1888,  came  on  the  agency’s  books 
in  1896.  The  firm’s  history  has 
been  marked  by  consistent  use 
of  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  financial  trade  publications. 

Fourth  oldest  of  the  agencies 
covered  this  far  in  the  survey. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  was  founded  March  15, 
1891,  and  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  largest  agencies. 

Its  account  of  longest  stand¬ 
ing  is  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co., 
Inc.,  which  is  handled  by  the 
Buffalo  office  and  became  a  cli¬ 
ent  in  1908.  Since,  Hygeia  has 
been  a  consistent  advertiser  in 
women’s,  medical  and  baby 
magazines. 

Another  old  BBD&O  account 


is  the  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  han¬ 
dled  by  the  agency’s  Boston  of¬ 
fice.  With  the  agency  since  1910 
it  has  employed  magazines  and 
direct  mail  regularly  to  promote 
its  printing  papers. 

Following  these  two,  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Watch  Co.,  then  seeking  na¬ 
tional  representation,  went  on 
the  agency’s  books  in  1911,  and 
subsequently  has  confined  its 
advertising  chiefiy  to  general  cir¬ 
culation  magazines  with  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  newspapers  and 
radio. 

In  the  33  years  it  has  been  a 
BBD&O  account,  Hamilton  has 
used  “’The  watch  of  railroad  ac¬ 
curacy’’  as  its  slogan.  ’Typical 
of  its  ads  are  the  “To  Peggy” 
and  “To  Jim”  series  which  be¬ 
gan  at  Christmas  in  1941  and 
won  the  Harvard  Award  that 
year. 

Established  in  1907  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  has  been 
handling  advertising  for  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  its  oldest  accoimt. 
since  Jan.  1,  1916.  Throughout 
the  28  years  since,  Westinghouse 
has  us^  all  types  of  media  quite 
regulariy. 

Though  the  agency  doesn’t 
handle  Westinghouse  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  it  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Health-for- 
Victory  Campaign  of  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Advertising  has  been  based  on 
a  program  developed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  use  in  war  plants  to 
educate,  guide  and  direct  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  in  more 
intelligent  planning  of  meals. 
No  merchandise  is  sold,  and  the 
program,  which  is  continuously 
featured  in  the  division’s  adver¬ 
tising,  is  now  being  used  by  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  war  plants. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company’s 
oldest  account,  Robbins  &  Mey¬ 
ers,  Springfield,  O.,  became  a 
client  at  the  same  time  the 
agency  was  founded  nearly  30 


years  ago.  Mr.  Erwin  and  Mr. 
Wasey  brought  the  account  with 
them  from  Lord  &  Thomas. 

’I^ough  a  manufacturer  of 
fans,  motors  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  products,  Robbins  &  Meyers 
has  done  general  advertising 
consistently,  making  frequent 
use  of  newspapers,  general 
magazines,  trade  publications. 

Other  Erwin,  Wasey  accounts 
of  nearly  thirty-years’  standing 
are  Musterole,  Zemo  and  Dr. 
Edward’s  Olive  Tablets  while 
Carnation  Co.,  maker  of  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk,  became  a  client  25 
years  ago.  Since  becoming  a 
client  the  latter,  according  to  the 
agency,  has  grown  to  the  larg¬ 
est  evaporated  milk  firm  in  the 
world.  It  makes  extensive  use 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  trade  papers. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old,  Newell-Emmett  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized  April  1,  1919,  and  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers  'Tobacco  Co.,  its 
oldest  account,  was  with  the 
agency  the  day  it  opened. 

For  its  principal  product. 
Chesterfield  Cigarettes,  Liggett 
&  Myers  has  made  extensive  use 
of  practically  all  media,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio,  outdoor,  transportation, 
store  display  and  such  supple¬ 
mentary  m^ia  as  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Today  it  emphasizes  war 
themes  in  its  copy. 

Repetitive  Advertising 

Comments  one  of  the  agency’s 
partners,  C.  S.  Walsh:  “Rather 
than  attempt  to  point  to  any 
single  outstanding  instance  of 
cooperation,  we  would  prefer 
you  consider  the  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  of  constant  repetition  of 
war  appeals  in  all  media  by  an 
advertiser  whose  expenditure  is 
as  large  and  varied  as  that  of 
Liggett  &  Myers. 

"Practically  eve^  piece  of 
printed  matter  is  link^  to  the 
war  effort  in  one  way  or  another 
and  Fred  Waring's  Pleasure 
Time  program  rarely  omits 
timely  reference  to  some  im¬ 
portant  war  appeal.” 

An  additional  case  in  which 
the  agency’s  acquisition  of  its 
oldest  account  coincides  with  the 
establishment  of  the  agency  is 
that  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
founded  in  1929.  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  became  a  client 
that  year  and  has  used  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  hotel  and  steamship  as 
well  as  railroad  interests. 


JAMESTOWN 


Dost-war  JamM-  1 
^  town's  aasur-  , 
ance  ol  emplov-l 
ment,  buylnr-power,  is' 
summed  up  in  such  na-  * 
tionaUy  famous  con¬ 
cerns  as  Art  Metal  Oon- 
strucUon  Co.,  Marlin- 
Rock  well  Corp.,  Dahl- 
strom,  Jamestown  Ve¬ 
neer-Plywood  Oorp., 
Worsted  Mills.  Watson  Mff.  Co..  Me^  Eortp- 
ment.  Excel  Metal  Co..  Cresent  Tools,  Steel 
Partitions  Co.,  American  Aviation,  and  60  others. 
They  are  SURE  to  be  peace-time  busy.  To  re^h 
a  60,000,  $30,000,000  industrial  payroll  market, 
ITS  OWN  newspapers  MUST  bo  used.  .  . 

InQutrtes 
direct  to 
National 
Advertising 
Dept. 


POST-JOURNAL 


EDITOR  &  PU 


come 
hell  or 
high 
water 


we  intend 
keeping 
qnality 
at  the 
same 
pitch 
that  has 
made  this 
the  leading 
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Judged  by  these  basic  factors — people,  ability  to 
produce,  and  purchasing  power — no  other  major 
market  in  America  holds  greater  promise  of  post¬ 
war  prosperity  than  does  Detroit.  Detroit  was  the 
Country’s  fourth  largest  market  before  the  war. 
Now  its  potentialities  have  been  tremendously  en¬ 
larged  by  a  vast  expansion  of  production  facilities 
to  meet  the  demands  for  armament,  by  the  influx 
of  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER-MILLION 
people,  and  by  the  highest  earnings  and  greatest 
savings  in  history.  Note  the  following  facts: 


FACTORY  EARNINGS:  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
Detroit  hourly  paid  factory  workers  were  $63.05  in 
January,  1944,  according  to  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

PRODUCTION:  The  value  of  Detroit’s  industrial 
output,  mostly  war  materials,  for  1943  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $10,000,000,000. 


FAMILY  INCOME:  The  average  factory  worker’s 
family  income  (more  than  one  person  working)  is 
estimated  at  $109.85  weekly,  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  in  1940. 

BANK  SAVINGS:  Bank  savings  deposits  in  Detroit 
totaled  $471,061,000  in  October,  1943 — showing  an 
increase  of  94%  over  December,  1937. 
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CIossiKed  Promotion 
“PRE-WAR  Products  Our  Spe¬ 
cialty” — such  is  the  blurb  key¬ 
noting  a  special  and  novel  series 
of  space  advertisements  the  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune-Telegram 
have  begun  as  a  means  of  boost¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  reading 
and  maintaining  linage  in  this 
department. 

Typical  of  the  copy — which 
runs  to  three  inches  in  boxed  or 
bold  face  displays — is  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"Would  a  store  bearing  the 
sign:  ‘Pre-War  Products  Our 
Specialty,’  attract  your  interest? 
You  bet  it  would,  and  that  of 
every  other  homemaker  in  town. 
But  there  is  a  store  like  that  in 
Salt  Lake  City — all  over  the  In' 
termountain  West,  in  fact,  and 
you  need  go  no  farther  than 
where  you  are  now  sitting  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  previous  pre-war 
product  it  has  that  you’ve  been 
yearning  for.  ’That  store  is  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  Salt 
Lake  ’Tribune  and  Telegram,  a 
true  Victory  Trading  Post,  the 
‘for  sale’  columns  daily.  If  not 
in  this  issue,  in  one  very  soon, 
you  will  find  exactly  what  you’ve 
searched  the  town  for,  brcause 
’Tribune-Telegram  want-ads  are 
the  one  result-sure  medium  in 
the  Intermountain  West  for  both 
buyer  and  seller.” 

'Hie  series  is  enjoying  favor¬ 
able  reaction. 

Aid  to  V etercma 

A  “VETERANS’  Friends  Bureau” 

has  been  set  up  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Lot  Angeles  Examiner  to 
help  discharged  veterans  of  the 
current  war.  Activities  of  the 
bureau  primarily  are  concerned 
with  securing  of  mustering-out 
pay,  medical  relief,  emplojnment, 
etc.  ‘The  bureau  has  proven  un¬ 
usually  popular. 

Jobs  for  Veterans 

A  SERVICE  tying  in  with  both 

the  war  effort  and  postwar 
resettlement  plans  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Cleveland  Press 
this  week  in  a  program  to  get 
suitable  'jobs  imm^iately  for 
discharged  war  veterans. 

‘The  plan  is  succeeding  in  its 
first  attempts  to  land  honorably 
discharged  service  men  in  Jobs 
and  help  employers  who  are 
hard  put  by  the  manpower 
shortage  in  this  great  industrial 
center.  ‘The  Press  is  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

The  USES  has  thousands  of 
jobs  listed  here  as  available  but 
it  was  frequently  found  that  men 
coming  back  from  service  were 
unqualified  for  any  of  them.  It 
is  in  these  instances  that  the 
Press  now  steps  in  and  offers 
what  is  proving  to  be  a  big  help 
both  to  vet  and  employer. 

Each  day  the  pictures  of  two 
former  soldiers  or  sailors  are 
printed  with  a  list  of  their  edu¬ 
cational,  business,  industrial  and 
personal  qualifications.  The  pic¬ 
tures  used  are  one  column  with, 
each  man’s  qualifications  listed 
below.  A  short  story  accom¬ 
panies  the  pictures  setting  forth 


the  basis  of  the  idea  to  help  the 
men  and  prospective  employers. 

The  story  also  tells  in  narra¬ 
tive  form  the  life  story  of  the 
veteran  looking  for  work.  Only 
those  veterans  who  have  tried 
to  get  work  through  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  and  whose  records 
in  the  service  are  good  are  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  Press  employ¬ 
ment  appeal. 

Eugene  Segal,  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man,  was 
shifted  from  the  government 
agencies  nm  to  handle  the  new 
assignment.  It  is  a  full  time 
job  and  Mr.  Segal  is  making  it 
one  with  even  greater  poten¬ 
tialities. 

^liort  ^aLeA 


BUSY  man! 

On  page  one,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  for  March  11,  was  a 
story  on  movie  actress  Judy 
Canova  expecting  a  baby,  with 
the  statement  that  she  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  S^.  Chet  Englund,  now 
stationed  in  Ohio.  On  page  three 
was  a  story  on  movie  actress 
Judy  Garland  expecting  a  baby, 
with  the  statement  that  she  is 
married  to  Sgt.  Chet  Englund. 
now  stationed  in  Ohio. 

■ 

WITH  apologies  to  Winchell 
(and  the  New  York  Times 
should  apologize,  too)  a  Times 
story  was  typographically  ruined 
to  read: 

“Washington,  March  17  —  A 
feud  between  Walter  Winchell. 
commentator  and  columnist,  and 
members  of  Congress  who  say 
he  is  attempting  to  “smear” 
them  reached  a  new  stage  today 
when  the  Dies  committee  or¬ 
dered  an  investigation  of  Mr. 
WinchelTs  broad- 
Chairman  Dies,  who  has  at¬ 
tacked  the  commentator  in  sev¬ 
eral,  etc.” 

■ 

THE  BOYS  in  the  Detroit  News 
composing  room  have  been  im¬ 
portuning  First  Class  Seaman 
Joe  E.  Emlaw,  now  in  the  South 
Seas,  to  write  more  than  his 
usual  one-page  letter,  so  he 
hitched  up  his  pants  and  really 
wrote  a  letter.  When  it  got  to 
the  boys,  however,  it  was  about 
the  usual  one-page  length,  be¬ 
cause  the  censor  had  seen  it 
first.  As  received,  it  read: 
“Hi,  pals— Got  your  com- 


. . .  Little 
Fellows  too! 

We  have  email  buainesa  Anna  in 
Baltimore,  too.  And  they  have 
itood  up  wall.  Thera  have  hacn 
few  caaualtiaa.  Here’s  another 
factor  in  Baltimore’s  picture  as 
a  stable,  post-war  market. 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


munique  of  the  17th  and  boy, 
those  photos  look  good!  I  mean, 
the  snow.  Homely  bunch  of 
guys,  aren’t  you?  No  wonder 
you  had  to  stand  the  expense. 
Now  for  the  news: 

“So  you  want  to  know  what 
I’m  doing?  Ok,  first  I  go  ( seven 
lines  censored).  So  you  see  it’s 
( 12  more  lines  censored ) ,  but 
then  (five  more  lines  censored) 
lovely  ladies  you  get  used  to  the 
tan  (11  more  lines  censored). 

“Well,  chums,  that’s  about  all 
the  news  I  can  think  of  now. 
Hope  it  stops  you  guys  from 
nagging  me  for  news.  .  .  Joe.” 


THIS  shouldn’t  happen  to  a  war- 
bedeviled  city  editor.  The 
news  room  chief  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  ( Ga. )  Ledger  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  following  amaz¬ 
ing  piece  of  copy  written  by 
an  Aimy  wife  who  had  secured 
a  newspaper  job  while  her  hus¬ 
band  was  stationed  near  Colum¬ 
bus.  ‘The  city  editor  preserved  it 
for  posterity,  but  not  in  print: 

“A  Phenix  City  man  was  mur¬ 
dered  today  by  a  male  cow 
which  he  had  raised  for  four 
years  from  a  kid.  He  had  al¬ 
most  been  bored  to  death  this 
morning  by  the  cow  but  his  wife 
went  out  and  separated  them, 
police  reported.  His  wife  was 
not  hurt.” 


MRS.  Roosevelt's  column  in  the 
New  York  .  World-Telegram 
March  16  should  have  been 
headed  “Tsk!  tsk!”  When  she 
wrote:  “After  supper  with  the 
men,  we  went  back  to  dress.” 


Portfolio  Issued 
On  War  Bond  Ads 

The  War  Finance  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  has  just  issued  a 
portfolio  to  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  reproducing  10  War 
Bond  advertisements  that  have 
^een  especially  prepared  to 
reach  farm  groups. 

There  are  4  five  column  by 
200  line  advertisements  and  6 
three  column  by  168  line  ads. 
It  has  been  observed  recently 
that  in  many  communities  far 
mers  and  farm  groups  have  been 
sponsoring  War  Bond  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  procedure  seems 
likely  to  develop  further  with 
the  new  farm  series. 

The  portfolio,  containing 
proofs  of  the  special  farm  ad¬ 
vertisements,  can  be  had  from 
S.  (George  Little,  Special  Con¬ 
sultant,  War  Finance  Division, 
Room  637  Washington  Building, 
Washington. 

■ 

Open  Ad  Counsel  Finn 

Aaron  Sussman  has  resigned 
as  an  officer  and  director  of 
Franklin  Spier  and  Aaron  Suss¬ 
man,  Inc.,  to  open  a  firm  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  counsel 
with  Samuel  Sugar.  The  organ¬ 
ization  will  open  May  1  at  24 
West  40th  St.,  New  York  18. 
Mr.  Sussman  will  remain  until 
April  30  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  former  company, 
the  name  of  which  will  be 
changed  to  Franklin  Spier,  Inc., 
by  which  it  was  known  imtil 
1933. 


//meeise/j 

IN  POPULATIC^ 
of  OAKLAND  COUNTYI 

Oakland  County,  where  Daily  ^/ess  circulation  is 
concentrated  has  grown  from  254,068  in  1940  to 
297,578  in  November  1943./This  increase,  over 
17%,  is  the  second  largest  in  Michigan! 

The  census  bureau  further  rates  this  an  A-2  area, 
where  new  population  i^apt  to  be  permanent, 
not  transient.  Direct  your  advertising  to  this  im¬ 
portant  Michigan  market  where  industrial  wages 
are  exceeding  $100,00^,000  annually  1 


Momiag 


Eveaiag  Seadey 


Circulation  for  February:  Mornina  and 
Evening — 338,993;  Sunday — 267,091 
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How  come?  Because  advertisers  know  that 
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Pittsburgh  Press 
Again  Upheld 
In  Libel  Suit 

Pittsburgh,  March  22  —  A 
union  politician  who  simultane¬ 
ously  served  as  president  of  an 
International  union  and  of  a  Arm 
that  employed  its  members,  and 
of  a  liquor  selling  club  catering 
to  them,  yesterday  lost  a  second 
suit  in  six  months  against  vhe 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  its  editor, 
Edward  T.  Leech. 

The  plaintiff  was  Leo  Aber¬ 
nathy,  now  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  in  1941  Democratic 
candidate  for  Sheriff  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper  less  than 
two  hours  after  receiving  a  hot¬ 
ly  contested  libel  case  that  was 
on  trial  seven  days. 

PraviouB  Suit  Dismiaaed 

A  previous  suit  was  dismissed 
last  October  after  the  plaintiff 
had  presented  his  testimony. 

Although  the  case  grew  out  of 
publications  printed  about  18 
months  apart,  similar  issues  and 
testimony  largely  featured  both 
trials. 

The  suit  decided  against  Aber¬ 
nathy  was  based  on  an  editorial 
printed  last  March  when  he  was 
mentioned  for  appointment  to 
the  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  which  Governor  Eldward  Mar¬ 
tin  later  named  him. 

The  editorial  criticized  the 
prospective  appointment  and 
opposed  passage  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Labor  Act  removing  the 
prohibition  against  a  union  of¬ 
ficial  or  the  proprietor  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  from  serving  as  a  board 
member. 

Al^rnathy  is  international 
president  of  the  Billposters' 
Union  and  president  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  billposting  company.  He 
was  permitted  by  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  continue  to  hold 
both  positions  paying  over  $7,000 
a  year  while  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Labor  Board  at 
$7,000  annual  salary. 

The  editorial  also  contained 
statements  based  on  a  series  of 
stories  published  in  1941  when 
Abernathy  was  candidate  for 
sheriff,  for  which  he  was  sound¬ 
ly  defeated. 

The  pleadings  charged  the  en¬ 
tire  editorial  was  libelous  but 
specifically  charged  that  only 
three  portions  of  it  were  false, 
all  relating  to  the  stories  that 
had  been  printed  during  Alier- 
nathy's  candidacy. 

These  were  that  he  headed  a 
club  which  violated  the  liquor 
law,  that  he  was  “prosecut^  by 
his  own  union”  and  that  as  a 
labor  leader  he  “imposed  a 
stamp-tax  on  politicians  for 
having  their  campaign  cards  and 
literature  approved.” 

All  three  allegations  were 
ruled  out  by  the  court  before 
the  case  went  to  the  jury  and  it 
was  limited  to  a  jury  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  two  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  editorial  were  libel¬ 
ous. 

These  read:  “The  Gover.nor, 
however,  is  under  obligations  to 
the  public,  to  management  and 
to  labor,  to  man  the  Labor  Re¬ 


lations  Board  with  competent, 
judicious  men  of  integrity.  Mr. 
Abernathy  doesn’t  belong.” 

Mr.  Leech,  Richard  Lamb,  now 
of  Business  Week,  then  labor 
writer  for  the  Press,  who  wrote 
the  series  of  stories;  Kermit  Mc¬ 
Farland,  who  wrote  the  edi¬ 
torial  on  which  the  second  suit 
was  based,  and  Robert  Taylor, 
now  press  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  its  legislative 
correspondent  at  Harrisburg 
when  the  so-called  “Abernathy 
Bill”  was  passed,  were  defense 
witnesses,  testifying  to  the  in¬ 
vestigations  on  which  the  stories 
and  ^itorial  were  based. 

■ 

Coast  Guild  Sets  Up 
A  Code  oi  Ethics 

Holding  that  a  guildman  owes 
his  news  stories  to  his  employer 
under  the  obligations  of  the 
guild  contract,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  has 
issued  a  code  of  ethics  for  re¬ 
porters. 

“A  guildman.”  says  the  direc¬ 
tive,  which  has  been  posted  on 
the  bulletin  boards  of  the  guild 
papers  in  the  Bay  area,  “shall 
assist,  aid.  collaborate  with  or 
coordinate  any  of  his  activities 
with  any  representative  of  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  periodical, 
wire  press  association,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  or  news  gathering  agency 
only  when  said  representative 
is  in  attendance  on  a  prescribed 
‘beat’  assignment  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

“No  guildman  shall  collabo¬ 
rate  with  any  person  asigned 
to  cover  more  than  one  ‘beat' 
during  a  regular  working  day 
with  the  exception  of  relief  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Failure  to  observe  the  code 
will  result  in  summons  of  the 
guilty  member  before  the  guild's 
executive  committee. 

■ 

National  Ads  Cut 

The  Northwest  Publications 
newspapers  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
the  Pioneer  Press,  morning,  the 
Dispatch,  evening,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pioneer  Press,  announced 
this  week  that  they  had  sus¬ 
pended  national  advertising  for 
the  rest  of  March,  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage.  Exceptions 
will  be  made,  it  was  stated,  for  a 
few  ads  in  morning  combina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  rotogravure 
and  comic  schedules. 


I  You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

I  Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 

I  and 

I 

I  Ohio’s  Secood  Larqest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


with  the 

CLEVELARO  PLAIN  DEALER 


Large  Group  of 
U.  S.  Newsmen 
Touring  Mexico 

Mexico  City,  D.  F. — ’Twenty- 
two  American  newspaper  men, 
the  largest  group  ever  to  visit 
Mexico,  this  week  looked  over 
Mexican  industry,  the  Mexican 
war  effort  and  Mexican  attrac¬ 
tions  for  tourists.  ’The  welcome 
presages  a  much  closer  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writers  here. 

Beginning  at  Monterey,  where 
the  steel  mills  were  inspected, 
until  the  last  day  at  the  bull 
fight,  the  journalists  were  ex¬ 
tended  every  courtesy  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  alike. 

Upon  arrival  at  Mexico  City 
the  reporters  were  welcomed  by 
President  Avila  Camacho,  by  U. 
S.  Ambassador  Messerssmith  and 
by  Mexico’s  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Esequiel  Padilla. 

All  three  declared  that  the 
visit  of  the  newspaper  men  can 
do  much  to  promote  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  two 
countries.  The  inspection  tour 
was  sponsored  by  the  General 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and 
William  O’Neil,  president,  and 
Larry  McQueen,  vice-president, 
accompanied  the  newsmen. 

General  Tire  has  long  been  in 
partnership  with  Mexican  inter¬ 
ests  and  one  of  the  occasions 
of  the  trip  was  the  opening  of 
a  Guayule  mill  in  Coahuila. 


Making  the  trip  were  Bert 
Andrews,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Russ  Symontowne, 
New  York  News;  Andrew  Bern- 
hard,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Clifford 
Prevost,  Detroit  Free  Press;  John 
O’Brien,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
John  Jenkins,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Sam  O’Neal,  Chicago  Sun; 
Copeland  Burg,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Clark  Stevens,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Alvin  Hyman, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Ed¬ 
ward  Jamieson,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle;  Henry  Flynn,  National 
Catholic  News  Service;  Edward 
Kernan,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Kenneth  Nichols,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal;  Morris  Erwin,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star;  Curtis  Winson, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Ray¬ 
mond  Foy,  Dallas  Morning  Newt; 
Dennis  Landry,  United  Press, 
and  10  Mexican  newspaper  men. 
■ 

Ad  Group  Formed 
In  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Formation  of  a  special  adver¬ 
tising  group  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  advertising 
and  sales  bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  new  group  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ivan  Denton, 
manager  at  Vancouver  for  Mc¬ 
Connell  Eastman  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

It  has  been  felt  for  some  time 
past  by  bureau  members  that 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  sales  and  merchandising 
than  on  straight  advertising  and 
decided  to  form  a  special  group 
with  the  bureau  to  discuss  on^ 
advertising. 


Houston's  Postwar  ^^Acc'iti'the-Hole** 


For  postwar  expansion.  Houston,  the 
South’s  largest  and  richest  market, 
has  an  ace  in  the  hole. 

In  addition  to  the  many  important 
industries  in  metropolitan  Houston 
before  the  war — such  as  petroleum 
refining,  cement  manufacturing, 
meat  packing,  flour  and  rice  milling, 
cotton  compressing  and  warehousing, 
iron  foundries,  paper  milling,  etc.— 
that  are  now  planning  for  expansion 
after  the  war,  some  of  Houston’s 
new  industries  which  were  not  here 
before  the  war  will  not  close  down 


but  will  manufacture  peacetime 
materials. 

For  instance,  the  huge  Sheffield  steel 
mill,  the  gigantic  synthetic  rubber 
plants  of  General  and  Goodyear,  the 
big  Todd  Shipyards  and  those  of 
the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Company, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  large  chemical 
companies  which  recently  established 
manufacturing  facilities  here,  will 
continue  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

Houston,  with  over  a  half-million 
population,  is  now  a  big  city  and  will 
continue  to  grow  bigger. 


The  Houston  Chronicle — first  in  this  market  in  both  ctreu* 
lation  and  advertising  for  over  31  consecutive  years — has 
kept  pace  with  Houston's  growth  and  udil  continue  to  do  so. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


R.  w.  McCarthy  the  rranham  company 
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TWO  SIDES 

To  Advertising  in  Washington 


ONE  NEWSPAPER  DOES  BOTH  JOBS 


The  Washington  Post  is  head-and-shoulders  the 
leader  in  institutional  advertising,  because  it  is 
read,  respected,  and  quoted  by  practically  every¬ 
one  of  importance  in  official  Washington.  And  more 
than  a  dozen  surveys  among  customers  of  leading 
stores,  among  housewives,  and  among  government 
employes,  testify  to  The  Washington  Post's  strength 
iDITOR  R  PURLISHERfer  March  2S,  1944 


OS  a  medium  for  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  Post 
has  been  first  in  Washington  for  the  post  two  years 
in  weekday  general  advertising] 

lQasl)ingtoti'|)a6t 

Eugene  Meyer.  Editor  and  Publisher 


SELLING  GOODS 


Washington  is  unique  in  its  importance  as  a  market 
for  ideas — for  its  essential  quality  as  the  one  place  where 
advertising  such  as  that  described  above  simply  must 
appear. 


If  you  have  something  to  sell  right  now,  or  if  you 
want  the  buying  public  to  learn  about  the  things  you  are 
planning  for  post-war  production,  Washington  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  market. 


SELLING  IDEAS 


American  industiy  has  discovered  the  importance  of 
talking  to  government  about  its  problems  and  ideas.  A 
million  lines  of  public  relations  advertising  appeared  in 
The  Washington  Post  alone  in  1943 — over  500  full  news¬ 
paper  pages — for  ope  or  several  of  these  purposes:  1.  To 
tell  the  government  about  the  accomplishments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  2.  To  demonstrate  the  way  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  instructs  and  encourages  the  public.  3.  To  present 
the  problems  of  the  individual  industry  or  firm.  4.  To  sell 
war  materials  and  services  to  the  government — industry’s 
largest  customer.  5.  To  offer  suggestions  or  criticisms  on 
the  war  program  and  on  post-war  planning. 


Washington  has  always  been  right  at  the  top  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  market.  White  collar  workers — steady  employment 
— ^high  average  income — these  factors  for  years  made 
Washington  America’s  l>est  market.  And  Washington’s 
war-caused  boom  has  increased  employment  both  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  business,  has  lengthened  hours  and 
boosted  weekly  earnings,  has — as  practically  everyone  in 
America  already  knows  —  made  “Washington”  synony¬ 
mous  with  “boomtown.”  As  a  consumer  market  Wash¬ 
ington  belongs  right  at  the  top  of  your  list  for  immediate 
sales.  And  with  government  employes  drawn  here  from 
every  one  of  America’s  3,070  counties,  Washington  also 
offers  a  unique  cross-section  of  America  for  testing 
purposes. 


No  Sidewalks 
In  the  Middle 
Of  the  Street 


So  Detroit  Newsmcm, 
Ar^uin^f  Own  Case. 


Is  Freed  m  Jaywalking 


The  case  of  the  People  vs. 
William  K.  Kelsey,  Detroit  Sews 
columnist  charged  with  violat¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  pedestrian  ordi¬ 
nance  “to  the  evil  example  of 
all  others  in  like  cases  offend¬ 
ing”  spluttered  out  like  a  damp 
firecracker  in  the  Traffic  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Recorder’s  Court  in 
Detroit  March  15. 

Kelsey,  conductor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  “Commentator”  col¬ 


umn,  was  found  innocent.  He  ar¬ 
gued  his  own  case,  using  mathe¬ 
matics,  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
logic  and  legal  technicalities.  He 
won  on  a  legal  technicality. 

One  effect  of  the  verdict  was 
to  rob  Kelsey  of  an  opportunity 
to  carry  on  his  crusade  as  the 
Dreyfus  of  the  pedestrian  army. 
In  his  column  he  had  for  weeks 
made  the  case  of  the  People  vs. 
Kelsey  somewhat  of  a  cause 
celebre.  taking  the  position  that 
the  pedestrian  ordinance  was  the 
product  of  lawmaking  dolts  who 
expect  a  man  to  risk  his  neck 
or  be  branded  a  lawbreaker. 

Kelsey  missed  his  chance  to 
keep  the  banners  flying  because 
of  his  own  fault.  Though  not 
a  member  of  the  bar  he  was 
too  good  a  lawyer  for  his  own 
good,  thereby  robbing  himself 
of  a  chance  “to  have  lunch  with 
Sheriff  Andy  Baird”  in  the  local 
gaol,  a  martyr  to  principle. 

Kelsey  was  ticketed  by  a  po¬ 
liceman  for  alleged  jaywalking, 
when  a  trafiic  light  turned  as  he 
was  half  way  across  the  street. 
He  pointed  out  in  court  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  a  pedestrian 
to  walk  along  a  highway  if  there 
was  a  sidewalk  provided,  but 
that  there  was  no  sidewalk 
down  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  judge  ruled  out  Kelsey's 
mathematical  argument  that 
Woodward  Avenue  is  75  feet 
wide,  that  the  amber  light  is  on 
for  four  seconds,  that  a  man’s 
normal  walking  gait  is  3Vfe  miles 
an  hour;  that  he  therefore  trav¬ 
els  5.13  feet  a  second,  and  that 
it  is  mathematically  impossible 
to  cross  a  street  like  that  if 
the  light  turns  to  amber. 

The  judge  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
bers  and  conferred  long  and 
carefully  on  the  ordinance  be¬ 
fore  agreeing  with  Kelsey  about 
the  lack  of  sidewalks  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

And  thus  the  case  of  “St. 
George”  Kelsey  and  the  dragon 
of  law  enforcement  tyranny  was 
ended. 


Times  Writer  Honored 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  po¬ 
litical  coulmnist  and  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  62nd  Laetare  Medal, 
awarded  annually  to  an  out¬ 
standing  member  of  the  Catholic 
laity  by  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  announcing  the  selec¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  J.  Hugh  O’Don¬ 


nell,  president  of  the  university, 
praised  Mrs.  McCormick’s  “bril¬ 
liant  reporting  of  national  and 
international  events  .  .  .  en¬ 
riched  by  a  clarity  and  vision 
that  has  given  her  pre-eminence 
in  her  fleld.” 

■ 

Rededicates  N.  Y.  Sun 
To  Late  Father's  Plan 

In  a  letter  to  department 
heads  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
to  the  president  of  the  Sun 
Club,  Thomas  W.  Dewart,  son 
of  the  late  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  William  ’T.  Dewart,  and 
its  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
thanked  his  colleagues  for  their 
expressions  of  sympathy  follow¬ 
ing  his  father’s  death,  Jan.  27, 
and  pledged  his  efforts  to  “keep 
the  Sun  moving  in  the  direction 
he  pointed  it.” 

“Above  everything  else,”  De¬ 
wart  wrote,  “my  father  was 
primarily  interested  in  those 
loyal  men  and  women  who 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him.  It  has  been  the  com¬ 
bination  of  us  all  that  has 
brought  the  Sun  to  its  present 
position.  We  are  not  going  to 
stop  at  this  point.  We  must 
build  into  a  greater  newspaper 
each  year  to  come. 

“It  will  be  nm  just  as  my 
father  wished,  with  you  and 
your  staff  a.s  partners  rather 
than  as  employes.  Bill  ( his 
brother,  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr., 
publisher  and  treasurer  of  the 
Sun)  and  I  are  with  you  100% 
in  following  our  father's  plan  to 
keep  the  Sun  moving  in  the 
direction  he  pointed  it.” 

’Thomas  W.  Dewart  is  now 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant.  His  brother,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army,  is  overseas. 

■ 

Stimson  Defends  News 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23 — 
War  Secretary  Henry  L.  Stimson 
today  defended  the  Army  news 
services  against  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  not  giving  fair  re¬ 
ports  of  labor’s  activities  in  the 
war  effort.  Secretary  Stimson 
said:  “Competent  students  of 
newspaper  technique,  including 
the  editors  of  the  CIO  News  and 
the  AFL  Clipsheet,  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  material  distributed  by 
the  Army  news  service  and  have 
commended  it  for  telling  the 
news  honestly  and  objectively.” 


Factories  In  our  city  zone 
reached  full  production  long 
ago. 

Holyoke’s  continuous  record, 
(averaged  on  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  High  Spot  list  since  Its 
inception)  shows  this  compact 
city  zone  of  over  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  paying  exceptional  divi¬ 
dends  to  our  national  welfare. 


o/ 


War  Writers  to  Be 
Feted  in  New  Yoric 

The  Board  of  ’Trustees  of 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  is  giving 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  returning 
war  correspondents  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  on  March  29. 

Vincent  Sheean,  now  a  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  in  the  Army  in 
Italy,  heads  the  list  of  speakers. 
“I  Predict,”  is  the  theme  of  the 
dinner  and  correspondents  are 
going  to  tell  what  they  think  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  and 
what  we  may  next  expect. 

The  galaxy  of  journalistic 
talent  taking  part  in  the  dinner 
includes,  besides  Lt.-Col.  Sheean, 
the  following:  Henry  J.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
columnist,  recently  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  area; 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  now  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  but  expected 
back  before  the  dinner;  Capt. 
Earl  Wilson,  USMC,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Correspondents  on  Tarawa.  Al¬ 
so  Bill  Chickering,  Time,  just 
back  from  Kwajalein;  William 
L.  Shirer,  CBS  News  Commen¬ 
tator,  who  recently  returned 
from  England;  Sgt.  Milburn  Mc¬ 
Carty,  USMC,  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Bougainville;  J. 
Norman  Lodge,  Associated  Press 
roving  war  correspondent,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  South 
Pacific:  Fillmore  Calhoun,  Time, 
just  back  from  North  Africa 
and  Italy. 

Also  Demaree  Bess,  roving 
war  correspondent  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post;  Marquis 
Childs,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 


papers  columnist;  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick,  New  York  Timet, 
who  has  just  made  a  coast-to- 
coast  survey  of  the  home  front; 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  and  Sir  Willmott 
Lewis,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Times,  and 
Paul  Manning,  CBS  London 
correspondent,  just  back. 

Arthur  Krock,  Chief  of  the 
Washin^on  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  be  the  toast¬ 
master,  pointing  up  the  reporte 
of  correspondents  in  terms  of 
recent  happenings  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

■ 

Chungking  Students 
Edit  Tabloid  Weekly 

Students  of  the  Post-Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
Central  Political  Institute  at 
Chungking,  China,  issued  last 
month  the  first  edition  of  a  tab¬ 
loid  weekly,  the  Chungking  Re¬ 
porter. 

Written  and  edited  entirely 
by  the  students,  the  publication 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Hol- 
lington  K.  Tong. 

’Die  students  are  assisted  also 
by  the  American  members  of 
the  faculty;  Dean  Harold  L. 
Cross,  former  general  counsel  ef 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  on  leave  as  a  member  of 
the  Columbia  journalism  facul¬ 
ty;  Floyd  D.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WIS,  Columbia,  S.  C.; 
Richard  T.  Baker,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Methodist  Monthly, 
World  Outlook,  and  Anthony  F. 
J.  Dralle,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune. 


KEEPING  AHEAD  WITH  LINEAGE 
FIGURES  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  IN 


HARRISBURG 


MEANS  ONLY  ONE  THING 


ADVERTISERS 
CONTINUE  TO 
GET  BEST 
RESULTS 
YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR  FROM 
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What  Hitler 
DidnH  Know  Did 
Hurt  Him... 

That  in  2  Years 


Would  Produce  Over  14  BILLION  DOLLARS 
Worth  of  War  Goods 


S^^^ITLER’S  great  blunder  was  to  underestimate  America’s  astonishing 
capacity  and  will  to  produce.  He  forgot  all  about  DETROIT.  On 
February  10,  1942  the  last  automobile  rolled  off  assembly  lines  and  acetylene 
torches  began  slashing  up  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  costly  machinery.  Al< 
most  overnight  Detroit  became  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy  .  .  .  producing  in 
two  short  years  FOURTEEN  BILLION  dollars  worth  of  war  materiels,  or  more 
than  the  value  of  our  entire  national  debt  in  1918.  No  .  .  .  Hitler  apparently 
forgot  Detroit.  But  he  knows  about  it  now  .  .  .  and  how. 


Don^t  YOU  Make  The  Mistake  of  Underestimating  Detroit 


As  a  market,  Detroit  is  as  great  as  its  industrial  capacity.  But 
don’t  overlook  this  ...  as  great  as  Detroit  is  today,  so  will  it 
be  when  a  peaceful  world  again  demands  of  it  .  .  .  automo¬ 
biles  .  .  .  trucks  .  .  .  planes  .  .  .  boats  .  .  .  refrigerators  .  .  . 
vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  Don’t  underestimate  Detroit  in  your 
present  and  post  war  plans.  Get  a  real  hold  on  the  area  with 
The  Detroit  Free  Press.  Use  the  power  of  the  press  .  .  .  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  to  SELL  Detroit. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  JVatl.  Repre$eniative$ 
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Press,  CED  Cooperate 
In  Post-War  Planning 


Newspapers  Feature  Committee's  Activities. 
Develop  Special  Sections,  Job  Siuveys 


WITH  POST-WAR  planning  for 

business  and  industry  its  es¬ 
sence  and  increasing  peacetime 
production  over  1940  to  provide 
needed  jobs  its  objective,  the 
ConunittM  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  places  great  import¬ 
ance  on  the  educational  job  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  American  press. 

Hiram  Motherwell,  of  the  CED 
Informational  Division,  press  and 
magazines,  is  enthusiastic  re¬ 
garding  the  manner  in  which 
newspapers  have  publicized  the 
committee's  activities  and  de¬ 
veloped  special  features  or  series 
of  features  on  post-war  planning 
in  their  individual  communities. 

Press  Response 

Typical  of  general  newspaper 
response  to  CED  activities  is  the 
collection  of  clippings  made 
after  a  single  national  release 
by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  national 
chairman  of  the  CED  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Studebaker  Corp.,  at  a 
press  conference  in  New  York. 

Represented  were  74  news¬ 
papers,  14  of  which  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  in  addition  to  publishing 
the  story,  and  according  to  An¬ 
thony  Hyde,  CED  director  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  organization’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  clip¬ 
ping  service  catches  only  25  to 
30%  of  published  items. 

Several  communities  have  al¬ 
ready  completed  extensive  local 
surveys  determining  what  they 
can  expect  in  the  way  of  post¬ 
war  problems  and  possibilities  in 
industry  and  business,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  cooperated  in  gath¬ 
ering  and  organizing  informa¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  the  Janesville 
(O.)  Times-Signal  has  a  plan¬ 
ning  editor,  the  paper  has  pub¬ 
lished  blanks  on  which  readers 
can  write  their  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  &e  city  and 
the  best  of  these  ideas  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  series  of  post¬ 
war  planning  "forums”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times-Signal. 

To  help  the  1,500  local  Com¬ 
mittees  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  tell  the  story  of  what  their 
organizations  are  doing  to  create 
post-war  employment  locally, 
the  national  information  division 
is  now  publishing  a  handbook, 
which  will  be  available  shortly. 

In  addition  to  data  on  how  to 
help  newspapers  and  cooperate 
with  them  on  special  features, 
the  handbook  contains  a  public¬ 
ity  check  list,  information  on 
how  to  prepare  releases  and  use 
radio  and  advertising  material. 

“It  has  been  found  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  ways  of 
putting  the  story  of  the  CED  be¬ 
fore  the  public,"  states  the  hand¬ 
book.  "By  its  very  presence 
in  your  local  newspapers,  .ad¬ 
vertising  will  lend  the  CED 
prestige  and  give  it  an  air  of 
performance  and  purposefulness 
which  publicity  alone  cannot  get 
for  it.” 

Three  sample  ads,  one  of 


which  is  reproduced  elsewhere 
on  this  page,  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  local  sponsorship  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  which  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  job. 

Through  art  and  copy  the  ads 
dramatize  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
paring  communities  and  their 
business  and  industry  for  the 
essential  job  of  providing  peace¬ 
time  work  for  returning  service¬ 
men  and  for  those  who  are  now 
in  war  work. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  hand¬ 
book  the  CED  national  office  will 
send  to  all  community  publicity 
chairmen  suggestions  for  pos¬ 
sible  news  stories,  national  news 
releases  which  may  furnish  a 
springboard  for  local  news 
stories  and  other  data  which  will 
help  to  expand  CED  work. 

Many .  newspapers  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  their  local  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  some 
like  the  San  Francisco  News 
have  published  special  post-war 
planning  supplements  and  others 
have  run  or  are  running  features 
on  what  the  local  problems  are, 
how  they  are  being  handled  and 
how  other  like  communities  are 
meeting  the  situation. 

Typical  of  the  latter  was  the 
job  done  by  Ralph  J.  Werner, 
business  news  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  who 
visited  numerous  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  concerning 
their  post-war  plans.  Since,  the 
series  has  been  reprinted  in 
booklet,  “What  Milwaukee  Can 
Learn  From  the  Postwar  Plan¬ 
ning  of  Other  Cities.” 

A  similar  booklet,  “Tomor¬ 
row's  Job!”  was  released  this 
week  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  In  the  foreword 
the  newspaper  chain  asserts  that 
it  believes  that  business’  efforts 
“to  banish  poverty  by  providing 
widespread  productive  employ¬ 
ment  for  every  Anaerican  work¬ 
er”  is  a  cause  second  only  to 
victory. 

Two  of  its  writers,  E.  A.  Evans 


New  Bedford 

4 TH  LARGEST 
I  MARKET 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


On*  n*wsp*p*r  covan  it  iik* 
a  blanket.  208,000  people  with 
economic  lecurity. 


TYPICAL  C.E.D.  AD 

One  oi  the  series  oi  ads  which  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  has  prepared  ior  local  use. 

and  Charles  T.  Lucey,  have  been 
doing  regular  articles  on  the 
subject,  and  the  brochure  pre¬ 
sents  the  first  of  these  efforts. 

Among  the  other  post-war  jobs 
done  by  newspapers  are  the  se¬ 
ries  of  12  reports  on  other  cities 
published  by  both  the  Cleveland 
(O. )  News  and  the  Akron  (O. ) 
Beacon  Journal;  a  collection  of 
short  interviews  with  local  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  on  their  own  post¬ 
war  plans  by  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar;  a  series 


of  articles  by  Tarleton  Collitr 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  a  series  confined  to  in¬ 
dustry’s  plans  by  Harry  Mayo  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  special 
articles  by  Frank  J.  Smith, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  post¬ 
war  editor,  Russell  Porter,  New 
York  Times,  John  Beach,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  and  Robert  C.  Elliott, 
San  Francisco  News. 

■ 

Vincent  Callahan 
Joins  Ad  Agency 

Washington,  March  23 — Vin¬ 
cent  F.  Callahan,  until  recently 
director  of  advertising,  press  and 
radio  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Treasury,  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  of  Lewis 
Edwin  Ryan  Advertising  agency. 
He  will  direct  the  agency’s  gov¬ 
ernment  liaison,  public  relations, 
publicity  and  radio  divisions, 
dividing  his  time  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Callahan  is  a  native  of 
Washington.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  later  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Washington 
Times  -  Herald;  sales  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  general  manager  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WWL,  New  Orleans;  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Station  WBZ, 
Boston;  and  for  three  years  was 
with  the  Treasury  Department 
He  was  responsible  for  $200,- 
000.000  in  advertising  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  War  Bond  program 
by  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  other  media. 


Scrontoii's  First  Ntwspoper  for  More  Thon  a  Third  Century 

GEORGE  A  McDEVin  COMPANY,  Representdt.vej 
NtW  YORK.  CHICAGO  rHILADELRHlA  DETROIT  end  80STON 


GOOD  THINGS  GO  IN  PAIRS 

This  new,  vitalized  Scranton  has  adopted  a  characteristically 
American  “Ham-and-Eggs”  economic  policy,  which  doubles  Its 
value  in  an  Advertlslng*Market  sense. 

.  .  .  The  Important  Anthracite  Industry  Is  on  the  same  pay¬ 
roll-platter,  with  350  diversified  Industrial  plants. 

.  .  To  put  buying-power  vitamins  into  established  Indus¬ 

tries.  SO  new  ones  have  been  added  to  the  economic 
nourishment. 

.  These  piping-hot  incoming  plants  oSer  twice  the  value 
because  they  will  be  Just  as  busy  when  Peace  comes. 

Side  by  side,  the  300,000  Cotmty  poptilatlon  nestles  close 
to  an  Impressive  Trading  Area  population  of  229,000. 

.  There’s  a  homely  “ham-and-eggs”  similarity  In  the 
“sizzling  platter”  offered  to  National  Advertisers  by  this 
great  area’s  efficient  newspaper.  The  Scranton  Times: 
for  the  menu  features  this  newspaper’s  first  In  Local- 
national  linage  AND  circulation  coverage. 
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EDITOR  ft  P  U  I L I S  H  E  R  for  March  25.  1f44 


Our  advertising  salesmen  can  hardly  keep  from 
laughing  in  a  space  buyer’s  face  when  he  says, 
‘"The  client  and  I  don’t  like  your  politics.” 

Our  fellows  feel  like  asking  him,  "‘By  the  way, 
what  is  our  politics  today?” 

The  TIMES  is  an  independent  paper.  Its  poli¬ 
tics  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  when 
the  facts  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  people  warrant. 

We  happen  to  have  had  Democratic  leanings 
since  we  started  15  years  ago.  Yet,  we  think 
the  Democrats  make  plenty  of  mistakes.  The 
Republicans  have  made  their  mistakes  more 
often. 

And  if  any  political  Monday  quarterback  holds 
that  honest  analysis  against  us,  let  him  talk  to  a 
competent  practical  Republican  politician  and 
learn  how  right  we  have  been. 

The  TIMES  politics  is  the  people.  We  know 
the  people  of  Chicago  better  than  any  other 
paper  in  this  town. 

editor  R  PUILISHERfer  March  2S.  1T44 


Tliat’s  one  reason  why  The  TIMES  has  made 
itself  a  solid  success  in  the  toughest  years  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishing  ever  has  seen. 

Our  own  people  pushed  The  TIMES  through 
the  hard  lean  days.  More  than  55%  of  our  stock 
is  owned  by  men  and  women  working  on  the 
paper.  They  know  that  when  all  the  advertisers 
and  space  buyers  get  real  smart,  mailmen  are 
going  to  wear  their  shoes  out  bringing  dividend 
checks  to  the  people  who  saw  The  TIMES  merit 
and  got  aboard. 

So  don’t  fret  yourself  into  nervous  indigestion 
and  out  of  advertising  returns  worrying  about 
The  TIMES  politics.  How  you  vote  is  your  own 
business,  like  your  religion.  How  our  politics  is 
depends  on  who  we  think  is  doing  the  best  job 
for  the  whole  country. 


CHICACO'S  nVPuilf  NEWSPAKR 


L 
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Council  Reveals 
Sum  Spent  on 
1943  War  Ads 

Second  Annucd  Report 
Shows  U.  S.  Business 
Contributed  $352,650,000 

In  the  second  year  of  U.  S. 
participation  in  the  war  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business  contributed  $352,- 
650,000  worth  of  advertising  to 
present  the  facts  of  and  urge  ac¬ 
tion  on  home  front  problems, 
according  to  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council’s  second  annual  re¬ 
port  released  this  week. 

Magnitude  of  the  sum  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  council’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  contribution  was 
^uivalent  to  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  of  the  country’s 
700  leading  national  advertisers 
in  1943  and  that  it  exceeds  by 
over  350  million  dollars  that 
spent  in  all  of  World  War  I. 

According  to  the  council,  of 
the  1943  total.  War  Bonds  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  advertising 
support,  $88,840,590.  Campaigns 
dealing  with  wartime  food  prob¬ 
lems  were  in  second  place  with 
$46,586,794  and  conservation 
placed  third  with  $38,927,109. 

Extensive  Job 

So  broad  has  been  the  scope 
of  advertising’s  work  that  the 
council  in  its  report  calls  the 
medium’s  mobilization  “one  of 
the  major  home  front  develop¬ 
ments  of  World  War  n.”  In  do¬ 
ing  its  job  the  council  has 
worked  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  17  other  federal 
agencies  on  37  different  informa¬ 
tion  programs. 

Including  among  the  topics 
covered  are:  War  Bonds,  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization,  food,  man¬ 
power,  womanpower,  absentee¬ 
ism.  conservation  of  critical  re¬ 
sources,  cadet  nurses,  recruit¬ 
ment  of  Waves  and  WACs, 
Christmas  packages  for  men 
overseas,  expansion  of  the  use 
of  V-Mail,  explanation  of  the 
work  of  the  Army  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  conservation  of  Army 
materials  and  equipment.  Red 
Cross,  venereal  diseases,  farm 
production,  industrial  accidents, 
homes  for  war  workers,  nutri¬ 
tion,  forest  fire  prevention  and 
elimination  of  “loose  talk’’  on 
military  subjects. 

Concluding  its  report  the 


council  warned  that  “from  here 
on  in  the  task  is  both  easier  and 
tougher.  E^ier  because  the  sur¬ 
veying  has  been  done  and  the 
road  half  built.  Tougher,  be¬ 
cause  we  shall  have  to  fight  easy 
optimism,  war  weariness  and 
the  strong  and  wiilful  pull  of  the 
wishful  thinkers  who  cry  that 
business  as  usual  is  just  around 
the  corner. 

“Information,  persuasion,  repe- 
t  i  t  i  o  n  —  advertising  messages 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  signs  them — are  going 
to  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come. 

“It  will  be  tough  to  keep  at 
the  job — but  not  so  tough  as  tak¬ 
ing  a  beachhead  or  facing  a  Jap¬ 
anese  prison  camp.’’ 

Following  is  a  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  money  spent  in  1943 
for  advertising  of  leading  home 
front  campaigns: 


Advertising 

IVsr  Theme  Support 

War  Bonds .  $  88,840,590 

Food .  46,586,794 

Conservation  .  38,927,109 

Armed  Services  .  30,835,335 

Manpower  .  21,633,792 

Anti-Inflation  .  11,304,864 

National  War  Fund .  10,899,591 

Red  Cross  .  10,616,014 

Don’t  Travel  .  8,802.898 

Civilian  Services  .  4,719,624 

Information  Security  .  392,828 

Housing  .  182,675 

Forest  Fire  .  127,824 

Miscellaneous  (This  classi¬ 
fication  covers  war 
themes  not  included 
above,  as  well  as  ads 
that  contain  multiple 
war  theme  appeals.)....  53,920,435 


TOTAL  . ‘$327,790,373 


•  This  sum  represents  93%  of  $352,- 
650,000,  which  is  the  council’s  estimate 
of  1943  war  theme  advertising  in  all 
measurable  media.  The  7%  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  tabulation  above  does 
not  permit  a  breakdown  in  terms  of  these 
specific  campaign  themes. 

■ 

Old  Papers  Donated 
To  History  Collection 

’The  first  newspaper  published 
in  western  New  York  State,  the 
Bath  Gazette  and  Genesee  Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  Dec.  20,  1797,  was 
recently  donated  to  the  Cornell 
Collection  of  Regional  History, 
it  has  been  announced  by  Whit¬ 
ney  R.  Cross,  curator  of  the 
collection. 

Among  other  old  newspapers 
and  manuscripts  added  to  the 
library  are  a  copy  of  the  Albany 
Register  for  June  7,  1799,  ano 
63  bound  volumes  of  the  Ham- 
mondsport  Herald,  published 
from  1874  to  1928. 


nTlIDOiibU  b  u  Hi  ■!«•--«««•  KD  CIOM  a  YOU 


RED  CROSS  AD 


Featuring  a  huge  Red  CroM,  con¬ 
sisting  oi  the  repeated  message 
"Give  to  the  Red  Cross,"  printed 
in  red.  the  Horrisbiug  (Po.)  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Evening  News,  published 
the  above  full-page  ad  this  week, 
under  the  cooperative  sponsor¬ 
ship  oi  local  business  firms. 


War  Garden  Series 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
launched  its  1944  war  garden 
program  with  a  series  of  articles 
to  appear  three  times  a  week  in 
the  Tribune,  and  a  series  of  15- 
minute,  weekly  radio  programs 
over  WGN,  Tribune  station. 


4As  to  Meet  in 
N.  Y.  on  April  11 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  will  hold 
a  one-day  Annual  Meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  April  11.  It  is  to  be  a 
members-only,  practical,  work¬ 
ing  type  of  meeting — without 
media  or  advertiser  guests,  and 
without  publicity. 

Headed  by  A.  D.  Chiquoine, 
Jr.,  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  the  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  is:  Leonard  T.  Bush,  vice- 
president,  Compton  Advertising 
Inc.,  New  York;  Emerson  Foote, 
president,  Foote,  Cone  &  field¬ 
ing,  New  York;  Norman  W. 
Geare,  president,  Geare-Mars- 
ton,  Inc.,  Philadelphia;  Sigurd 
S.  Larmon,  president.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York;  Philip 
W.  Lennen,  president,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York;  Wil¬ 
lard  F.  Lochridge,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Dan  B.  Miner, 
president,  Dan  B.  Miner  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles;  Henry  M. 
Stevens,  vice-president,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York;  Kenneth  R.  Sutherland, 
Partner,  Sutherland-Abbott,  Bos¬ 
ton;  H.  Paul  Warwick,  president, 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc. 

AAAA  members  who  will 
travel  to  the  meeting  are  urged 
to  limit  their  agency  represen¬ 
tation  to  one,  if  possible. 


To  save  composition 
toe  suggest  our 

COMPLETELY  MATTED,  WELL- ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  SCIENCE  PAGE— released  weekly 

The  page  contains  NEWS  in  the  by-lined  illustrated 
lead  story,  in  several  of  shorter  lengths,  and  in  the 
sparkling  column,  “New  Machines  and  Gadgets.” 
Each  release  also  carries  at  least  one  “make-it-your- 
selT’  article  for  young  people. 

Write  or  wire — press  collect — for  current  page-proofs. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 


MARKET 


On  this  giant  “switchboard”  of  productive  Oklahoma 
there  are  strategically  located  focal  points  of  market 
importance. 

It  is  as  easy  to  reach  them  with  the  Voice  of  National 
Advertising,  as  it  is  for  “Central”  to  “plug  in”  on  an 
individual  call.  For  each  newspaper  in  this  “pack¬ 
aged”  Southwest  Dailies  Group  is  a  “through  line”  to 
people  who  respond  more  readily  to  their  home-keyed 
newspapers  .  .  .  who  always  “answer  the  call.” 

In  no  other  way  can  this  $125,000,000  market  be  con¬ 
tacted  so  thorou^ly. 


SouthujestDrilies  ^OKLRHomn 


Him  0RLt«ilS  •  OltANOMA  CH 


ALTUS  Timns-Dnnuterm 
ALVA  RevimeA^ourtor 
ANAOARKO  Amm 
CLINTON  A«m 
CUSHING  CUUm 
DUNCAN  SaniMfr 
DURANT  Domtoerms 


fXK  CITY  Norm 
CL  RENO  Tribune 
FREDERICK  Lender 
UENRYETTA  Free  Lmnee 
HOBART  DemoereVdMef 
HOLDENVILLE  New 
LAWTON  Conetilulion 


NOWATA  Ster 
OKEMAH  Lender 
PAULS  VALLEY 
Democret 
PERRY  Joumel 
PRYOR  Demeeret 
SEMINOLE  Produeer 
VINITA  Jeurnel 
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Your  Plans  for 
Sales  Tomorrow 


Demand  a  Clear  Picture 
of  Changing  Buying 
Habits  NOW 


'T'HE  New  1944  Milwaukee  Journal  Con- 
sumer  Analysis  shows  what  consumers 
are  buying  today  and  planning  to  buy  in  the 
future  —  information  that  may  be  of  invalu* 
able  help  m  your  planning  for  future  markets. 
This  up-to-date  survey  again  gives  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  as  to  consumer  buying  trends  and  brand 
preference  for  grocery,  drug,  automotive  and 
miscellaneous  products — plus  new  informa¬ 


tion  on  war-wrought  changes  in  buying  and 
living  habits.  It  may  be  the  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  returns  from  your  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  far  beyond  any  activities  based  on 
theories  or  opinions.  Ask  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  for  full  information. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Sen.  Murray 
Soys  U.  S.  Has 
No  Free  Press 

Charges  Leading 
Papers  Owned  by 
Wealthiest  Families 

Washington.  March  22 — On 
the  Richard  Eaton  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  Wednesday  evening  over 
Station  WWDC  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of 
Montana  discussed  the  question 
“Does  America  Have  a  Free 
Press?”  The  Senator  said  he  was 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  on  the  airways  this  most 
vital  question  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  he  regretted  to 
have  to  say  “Our  press  is  not 
and  has  not  been  free  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  cannot  be  free 
because  the  most  influential 
newspapers  and  magazines  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  our 
wealthiest  families  and  large 
flnancial  and  industrial  organi¬ 
zations. 

“The  press  as  an  organ  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended,  has  developed, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  into  a 
mouthpiece  of  vested  interests. 
Its  primary  responsibility  is  to 
its  owners — the  people  who  con¬ 
trol  the  largest  incomes  in  the 
country. 

Freedom  Is  ImperaliTe 

“So  we  are  presented  with  a 
serious  situation  because  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  of  the  press  is 
imperative  for  the  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  That  the  early  founders 
of  our  republic  recognized  this 
fact,  is  proven  by  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  forbidding 
the  Congress  from  enacting  leg¬ 
islation  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Congress  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  have  adhered  strictly  to 
this  wise  provision,  but  in  the 
hands  of  certain  private  inter¬ 
ests.  the  constitutional  safeguard 
has  been  nullifled. 

“When  Gutenberg  invented  the 
printing  press,  he  hardly  real¬ 
ized  what  a  powerful  weapon  he 
had  given  to  mankind,  one 
which  could  be  used  for  good  or 
bad.  depending  upon  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  designs  of  the  owner. 
Tliroughout  the  ages  those  who 
wished  to  oppress  and  enslave 
the  people  resisted  the  spread  of 
education  and  truthful  informa¬ 
tion.  Their  aim  was  to  keep 
their  victims  in  perpetual  ignor¬ 
ance  in  order  to  retain  control 
over  them.  The  muzzling  of  the 
press  was  one  of  their  weapons. 
TOis  is  still  true  today  in  the 
dictator  nations. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
always  the  privilege  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  continent.  The  early 
pioneers  had  to  flght.  bleed  and 
often  die  for  their  determination 
to  hand  down  to  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  a  free  and  unshackled 
press.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years  ago— in  1686 — King 
James  issued  instructions  to 
Governor  Dongan:  ‘To  allow  no 
printing  press  in  the  province.’ 
In  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
almost  all  the  colonies  licens^ 
printing  shops.  Thus  our  coun¬ 
try  started  out  with  a  shackled 
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press,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  founders  of  the  republic 
to  unshackle  it. 

“A  free  press  is  a  safeguard 
against  tyranny  from  any  source. 
Not  only  democracy,  but  free  en¬ 
terprise.  too.  would  die  without 
a  free  press.  However,  during 
the  past  50  years  our  press  has 
been  retreating  steadily  until  to¬ 
day  it  is  merely  a  shadow  of 
what  a  free  press  must  and 
should  be  in  a  democracy.  The 
shocking  inside  story  of  the 
press  was  told  in  a  most  reveal¬ 
ing  manner  by  George  Seldes  in 
his  book  "Freedom  of  the  Press.’ 

“Seldes,  of  course,  is  not  alone 
in  exposing  the  lack  of  freedom 
of  our  press.  The  author  of  the 
sensational  book  ‘America’s 
Sixty  Families,’  Ferdinand  Lund- 
berg,  devoted  considerable  space 
to  the  subject  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  he  gives  us  a  strik¬ 
ing  summary  of  the  press  situa¬ 
tion:  “The  journalism  of  the 
United  States,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  is  the  personal  affair — 
bought  and  paid  for — of  the 
wealthy  families.  There  is  little 
in  American  journalism  today, 
good  or  bad,  which  does  not 
emanate  from  the  family  dynas¬ 
ties.  ’The  press  lords  of  America 
are  actually  to  be  found  among 
the  multi-millionaire  families.’ 

“In  such  hands,  there  can  be 
no  free  press.  The  unheeded 
warning  of  ’Thomas  Jefferson  has 
now  come  true.  ‘Our  liberty,’ 
said  Jefferson,  ‘depends  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being 
lost.’  The  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  few  families,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals  has  robbed 
America  of  its  free  press.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  16  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  world  war.  for 
example,  nearly  a  thousand  ‘in¬ 
dependent’  newspapers  went  out 
of  existence.  At  the  end  of  this 
war,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
will  be  still  fewer  independent 
organs  of  the  press. 

Cites  Montana  Cose 

“How  the  press  in  the  hands  of 
certain  interests  is  functioning  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  my  home 
state  of  Montana.  As  early  as 
1904,  40  years  ago.  a  former 
mayor  of  Butte,  my  home  town, 
pointed  out  that  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Copper  Company  was  con¬ 
trolling  a  string  of  newspapers 
and  losing  about  $500,000  a  year 
on  the  subsidy.  Since  those 
words  were  uttered,  there  has 
been  throughout  the  country  a 
gradual  concentration  of  the 
press  in  the  hands  of  industrial, 
flnancial  and  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  whose  primary  objective  is 
to  use  the  power  of  the  press  to 
advance  their  own  selflsh  aims. 
’They  are  often  found  publishing 
both  Democratic  and  Republican 
newspapers,  sometimes  printed 
on  the  same  presses. 

‘“These  conditions  of  corpora¬ 
tion-controlled  newspapers  con¬ 
stitute  a  menace  to  democracy. 
But  now  a  new  danger  is  on  the 
horizon.  "The  radio  is  still  young, 
but  that,  too,  is  rapidly  passing 
into  the  same  hands  which  now 
control  the  major  portion  of  the 
press.  By  July  1,  1939,  there 
were  778  standard,  licensed  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  those,  256  were  owned  by 
leading  newspapers.  Today  it  is 


estimated  that  the  newspapers 
control  about  500  of  the  900  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

“Since  1936,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  press  has  been  ranting 
against  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  belittling  its  achievements, 
exaggerating  its  mistakes,  and 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  our 
people  who  had  voted  this  gov¬ 
ernment  into  power.  You  know 
the  reason  as  well  as  I  do.  It  is 
because  since  1933  we  have  had 
an  administration  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and 
not  of  a  minute  segment  of  it. 
Of  course  it  has  made  some  mis¬ 
takes. 

“What  we  need  now  is  greater 
unity  to  meet  the  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  bound  to  face  us 
during  the  transition  period 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 
We  need  a  more  informed  and 
enlightened  electorate  now  and 
all  the  time. 

Quotes  Morlen  E.  Pew 

“Reader  confldence  has  been 
waning,  as  was  illustrated  dur¬ 
ing  the  1936  and  1940  Presiden¬ 
tial  elections  when  Roosevelt 
was  returned  to  the  White  House 
despite  the  hostility  and  calumny 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Enlightened  editors  are 
taking  note  of  this  situation. 
The  outstanding  editor  of  the 
conservative  Editor  &  Publisher. 
the  late  Marlen  E.  Pei^,  in  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  a  few 
years  ago,  said: 

“  ‘Reader  confidence  has  been 
impaired  because  too  many 
newspapers  seem,  on  their  face, 
to  be  cautious  to  the  point  of 
cowardice,  morbidly  expedient, 
slyly  illiberal,  holding  back  from 
any  forthright  part  in  the  great 
controversies  that  are  sweeping 
the  country,  and  many  people  de¬ 
duce  that  they  are  hogtied  by 
managements  in  league  with  spe¬ 
cial  interests.’ 

“I  know  that  the  average  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  is  honest  and 
public-spirited.  But  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter  of  policy; 
they  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  selfish  owners  and  the  groups 
they  are  allied  with. 

“This  situation  cannot  long  en¬ 
dure.  ’The  press  must  return  to 
its  original  mission — to  be  the 
organ  of  public  service.  It  can¬ 
not  be  both,  a  purely  business 
enterprise  and  a  public  servant. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  distinguished  educators, 
headed  by  President  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  was  formed 
to  undertake  a  two  years’  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  ‘This  is  heartening 
news  to  those  who  see  genuine 
peril  for  our  country  and  its 
cherished  institutions  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  our  press.  For  its  own 
welfare,  the  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  do  well  to  free  itself 
from  the  chains  that  keep  it 
bound  to  vested  interests.  Either 
that  or  an  enlightened  public 
will  be  compell^  to  create  a 
free  press  that  will  .stay  free. 
The  reading  public  is  becoming 
ripe  for  such  a  movement,  and 
once  that  takes  place,  even  the 
powerful  flnancial  backing 
which  the  press  is  receiving 
won’t  .save  it  from  eventual 
death” 


Paris  Warns 
Of  Long 
War  Ahead 

INS  Editor  Lauds 
Reporters  Covering 
Fighting  Fronts 

American  newspaper  readers 
are  receiving  the  benefit  of  bet¬ 
ter  reporting  of  this  war  than 
was  the  case  in  previous  con¬ 
flicts,  Barry  Faris,  editor-in- 
chief  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  told  members  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club,  March 
22. 

Mr.  Faris,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  25,000-mile  air 
tour  of  the  fighting  fronts  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  visit  to  bomber  bases 
in  England,  paid  tribute  to  the 
war  correspondents  who  are 
covering  the  war  first-hand, 
taking  the  same  risks  as  the 
fighting  forces. 

Describing  his  experiences  as 
a  visitor  at  the  front,  Mr.  Faris 
gave  New  York  ad  club  mem¬ 
bers  a  colorful  account  of  t^ 
hard  fighting  that  Allied  troops 
are  encountering  in  driving  tte 
Germans  out  of  the  rugged  and 
muddy  Italian  terrain. 

He  paid  his  respects  to  “John¬ 
nie  Doughboy,”  the  G.  I.  tropper, 
who  in  the  final  analysis  must 
take  over  the  positions  stubborn¬ 
ly  held  by  the  Germans. 

News  stories  often  seem  to 
overlook  the  American  dough¬ 
boy,  he  pointed  out,  in  the  de¬ 
sire  to  report  the  more  glamor¬ 
ous  aspects  of  American  fight¬ 
ing  efforts,  such  as  daylight  pre¬ 
cision  bombing  and  heavy  shell¬ 
ing  by  our  naval  forces. 

‘“The  greatest  possible  mistake 
we  can  make  is  to  think  this 
war  is  won,”  declared  Mr.  Faris. 
‘“The  hardest  part  of  the  war  is 
still  ahead.  We  have  a  long, 
tough  way  to  go  and  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  casualties.” 

Having  visited  the  fighting 
fronts  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
those  in  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
Mr.  Faris  was  inclined  to  b^ 
lieve  that  Allied  troops  are  fac¬ 
ing  tougher  competition  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  termed  the  German 
soldiers  as  “tough”  and  just  as 
ruthless  in  their  fighting  meth¬ 
ods  as  the  Japs. 

■ 

New  Directors  Chosen 

Joseph  Kowalski.  Chicago 
manager  of  John  Budd  Com¬ 
pany.  has  been  chosen  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association  of  Chicago, 
succeeding  Elmer  Flagler,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  New  York 
News.  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
was  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Flag¬ 
ler,  now  with  the  News  in  New 
York,  as  a  Chicago  director  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 
Don  Scott,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  representatives’  New 
Business  Committee,  has  been 
nominated  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  of  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
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Editor  Tells 
How  He  Got 
Ford  Interview 

Fuhnnan,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Just  Applied  the 
Old  Newspaper  Savvy 

By  Lee  Fuhrman,  City  Editor. 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mar.  22 — The 
behind-the-scenes  story  of  the 
copyrighted  interview  with 
Henry  Ford  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  began  when  one  of 
our  girl  photographers,  Kay 
Cain,  told  me  a  friend  had  tipped 
her  the  motor  magnate  was  due 
in  Atlanta  last  Thursday. 

I  arrived  at  the  hotel  virtually 
on  the  heels  of  the  Ford  party’s 
arrival,  after  long  hours  of 
searching  and  checking. 

Not  knowing  where  their 
rooms  were  to  be,  I  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  four  important¬ 
looking  gents  who  appeared  to 
be  in  the  Ford  party.  They  were 
busy  with  the  baggage,  etc.,  and 
just  by  standing  by,  trying  to 
look  like  a  nonchalant  hotel 
guest,  I  learned  the  room  num¬ 
bers. 

I  stood  by  the  elevator,  after 
the  boys  had  gone  up,  a  Negro 
bellhop  came  along,  lugging 
three  Gladstone  bags.  I  smiled 
and  said,  “is  that  part  of  the 
Fords’  stuff?”  He  said  yes,  it 
was.  and  he  was  taking  it  up 
to  their  rooms.  I  got  on  the 
elevator  and  went  up  with  the 
bellhop  and  the  bags. 

’The  Ford  suite  was  at  the  far 
end  of  the  corridor  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  floor  of  the  hotel.  I  dreaded 
that  walk,  knowing  that  import- 
ant-looking  gents  had  to  be 
passed,  and  I  figured  they  would 
collar  me.  ’They  did.  ’The  doors 
of  their  rooms  were  open.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  gents. 

He  Is  Waylaid 

As  I  passed  one  door,  a  guy  I 
yelled  out:  ‘Where  are  you  go-  I 
ing?”  I 

I  said,  “to  see  Mr.  Ford.”  I 

I  replied,  as  I  tried  to  look 
like  a  plant  manager  or  a  sales 
executive,  “yes,  sir  —  strictly 
business.” 

I  kept  on  walking.  The  guys 
came  out.  There  was  no  escape. 
’They  had  me  surrounded.  I  did 
not  tell  them  I  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  simply  stated  I  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Ford  on  business. 

One  guy  spoke  up:  “You’ll 
first  have  to  see  Mr.  Campsall.” 

The  man  referred  to  was 
Frank  Campsall,  Ford’s  private 
secretary  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  number  one  guy.  They 
called  Campsall  out  of  the  Ford 
suite.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
ask  Ford  to  grant  me  an  inter¬ 
view,  at  Ford’s  convenience. 

“I’m  in  no  hurry,”  I  said,  “I’ll 
wait  here  ail  day  if  necessary.” 

Campsall  pulled  the  old  de¬ 
featist  stuff  on  me,  about  Ford 
not  granting  interviews  and  all 
that  sort  of  junk.  But  he  said 
he  would  ask  him.  I  waited. 

Meanwhile,  the  battery  of  boys 
hovered  near.  They  all  gave  me 
the  defeatist  business  too.  About 
a  half  hour  passed. 

Then  Campsall  came  out.  He 
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It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  City,  a  Market,  a  Trading  Area  have  cause  for 
spontaneous  gratitude.  The  idea  stems  from  recognized  accomplishment 
We,  of  The  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat,  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  in 
several  significant  directions: 

THANKS  .  •  .  For  nation-wide  recognition  of  this  area’s  vital  war-time  effort,  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  Steel  and  Coal  Production,  when  most  needed,  and 
with  other  vital  industries  playing  their  part. 

THANKS  .  .  .  For  praise  extended  to  our  magnificent  “Flood  Free”  program  which, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $8,670,000,  assures  protection  against  future  economic  peril, 
and  for  a  new  Million  Dollar  Airport  .  .  .  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest. 

THANKS  .  .  .  For  excellent  working  and  living  conditions  .  .  .  prospects  for  the 
future.  The  Johnstown  Trading  Area  has  upped  to  345,869  (1940  Census). 

THANKS  .  .  .  For  the  tribute  paid  to  these  two  newspapers  by  shrewd  national 
advertisers  and  their  space  and  market  analysts,  who  have  so  loyally  turned 
to  them  for  a  complete  job  in  an  enormous  market. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune  (evening)  and  the  Johnstown 
Democrat  (morning),  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
56,782  ABC,  have  virtually  complete  coverage  in  this  ac¬ 
tive  market.  They  have  been  proven  tbe  superior  media 
for  good-will  building  for  a  post-war  era  when  John- 
town’s  industries  will  be  JUST  AS  BUSY. 
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60  YEARS  OF  E.  &  P. 

THE  MIRRORING  of  the  American  press 
as  it  has  grown  in  stature,  influence  and 
service  during  the  past  60  years,  has  been 
the  primary  task  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  its  predecessor.  The  Journalist, 
founded  in  March  22,  1884. 

Even  in  wartime,  it  is  worthwhile  to  re¬ 
call  the  great  strides  made  by  the  press 
of  this  country  and  to  look  ahead  to  the 
‘  newspaper  of  tomorrow”  which  will  serve 
the  public  with  renewed  vigor  when  the 
war  clouds  have  disappeared  over  this  bat¬ 
tered  world. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
six  decades  covering  the  transition  from 
personal  to  group  journalism.  In  fact,  as 
Malcolm  Johnson  points  out  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  review  appearing  in  this  issue, 
the  history  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  to 
some  extent  a  history  of  American  news- 
paperdom.  Through  the  columns  of  this 
journal,  the  many  colorful  and  powerful 
personalities,  who  have  set  the  style  and 
pace  in  newspaper  publishing,  have  been 
recognized.  Their  ideals  and  deeds  have 
been  faithfully  passed  along  as  guideposts 
for  more  effective  journalism. 

Through  the  years.  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  been  a  staunch  defender  of  the  free 
press  principle  when  issues  have  arisen 
that  threatened  freedom  of  the  press  as 
guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  We  have  stood  for  accuracy 
in  news  reporting  and  honest  and  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  events,  reserving  the  right 
to  defend  any  newspaper,  large  or  small, 
which  may  be  confronted  with  those  who 
would  stifle  freedom  of  expression. 

We  have  endeavored  not  only  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  newspapers,  but  we  have 
assumed  the  duty  of  being  a  constructive 
critic  of  newspaper  practices  deemed  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  press  as  a  whole.  Likewise, 
we  have  championed  the  cause  of  news¬ 
papers  and  have  consistently  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish  them  as  the  great  primary  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  We  have  continually 
sought  to  encourage  and  report  the  many 
innovations  and  technical  improvements 
which  have  placed  newspapers  in  the  fore¬ 
front  as  disseminators  of  vital  public  in¬ 
formation. 

Some  idea  of  the  broadened  scope  of 
Editor  Sc  Publisher  may  be  noted  in  com¬ 
paring  the  aims  of  the  publication,  as 
voiced  by  owners  of  its  predecessor.  The 
Journalist,  and  the  present  management. 
When  new  owners  took  over  The  Journal¬ 
ist  in  1885,  their  lead  editorial  stated  in 
part: 

“We  propose  making  this,  if  possible,  an 
entertaining  newspaper  for  journalists, 
and  literary  men  and  women,  and  we  an¬ 
ticipate  the  publication  of  much  that  will 
interest  the  general  public.  We  hope  to 
make  The  Journalist  bright,  without  being 
nasty;  aggressive  and  yet  not  scurrilous; 
dignified  but  not  'tame.'  ” 

In  1912,  when  the  present  ownership 
bought  Editor  &  Publisher,  announcement 
was  made:  “We  shall  fight  the  evils  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  trade  and  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  every  national  advertiser,  agent,  space 
buyer  and  newspaperman  will  feel  he  must 
have.  .  .  .  The  paper  will  be  clean,  honest, 
wholesome  and  helpful,  you  may  depend 
upon  that,  presenting  the  truth  without 
fear  or  favor.  .  .  .” 


Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear. — Hebrews  XI,  3. 

Going  beyond  the  weekly  news  report. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  instituted  several 
special  service  numbers,  indispensable  to 
newspapers,  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Chief  among  those  are  the  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book,  first  published  in 
1921,  containing  a  directory  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  executive  personnel;  and  the 
Market  Guide,  first  issued  in  1924,  com¬ 
prising  a  city-by-city  analysis  of  essential 
market  data  and  trade  information. 

Further  expansion  of  service  numbers 
has  resulted  in  the  annual  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  supplement,  a  syndicate  di¬ 
rectory,  a  mechanical  tabulation  number, 
and  a  directory  of  newspaper  mechanical 
executives.  In  all  of  these  endeavors  we 
have  striven  to  be  increasingly  helpful  to 
those  who  make  and  use  newspapers. 

Our  60th  anniversary  is  but  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  reporting  the  progress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  Looking  ahead  to  our 
Diamond  Jubilee,  we  envision  the  news¬ 
paper  of  15  years  hence  as  being  more 
compact,  more  inclusive  and  with  greater 
objectivity.  Future  possibilities  in  me¬ 
chanical  production  are  limitless.  With 
the  reader  continuing  to  provide  a  greater 
proportion  of  revenue,  American  news¬ 
papers  should  experience  even  more  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom.  As  we  face  the  future, 
we  cheerfully  accept  the  responsibility  of 
contributing  our  bit  in  helping  to  foster 
American  newspapers  as  indispensable  in¬ 
struments  of  democracy. 

A  FREE  PRESS 

SENATOR  JAMES  MURRAY  of  Montana 
took  to  the  radio  this  week  to  charge 
that  “our  press  is  not  and  has  not  been 
free  for  a  great  many  years.”  The  Sena¬ 
tor  leans  heavily  on  the  arguments  of 
George  Seldes  and  Ferdinand  Lundberg 
that  the  press  is  controlled  by  the  wealthy 
families  and  news  is  colored  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  also  brings  up  the  thread¬ 
bare  statement  that  the  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  losing  its  influence  and  reader  con¬ 
fidence. 

To  the  last  charge,  we  ll  stand  on  the 
record.  The  hewspapers  of  this  nation  in 
the  last  two  years  have  exhibited  out¬ 
standing  patriotism  in  abiding  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  code.  They  have  safe¬ 
guarded  every  military  secret  many  of 
which  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  with. 
They  have  unselfishly  devoted  millions  of 
columns  of  editorial  space  to  campaigns 
designed  to  sell  War  Bonds,  collect  scrap 


metal,  build  blood  banks,  aid  the  Red 
Cross,  etc.  As  a  display  of  reader  cio- 
fidence,  which  Senator  Murray  says  is  wan¬ 
ing,  the  public  is  now  buying  more  news¬ 
papers  every  day  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  newspapers,  and  those  in 
the  field  are  restricting  their  circula¬ 
tions  under  the  wartime  rationing  of  new^ 
print. 

As  to  Mr.  Lundberg’s  charge  that  the 
60  wealthiest  families  control  the  press  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  Editor  &  Publish* 
in  1938  found  42  of  these  families  had  no 
press  connections  whatever.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  18  families,  the  majority  repi«- 
sent  family  fortunes  built  upon  successful 
newspapers.  And  there  are  1,754  other 
daily  newspapers  in  this  country,  all  of 
which  must  be  successful  to  a  degree,  or 
they  couldn’t  operate.  Reader  confidence 
is  what  success  is  built  on. 

Mr.  Seldes’  charges  also  include  businen 
control  of  the  press  leading  to  falsifying 
and  distortion  of  news.  We  are  not  one 
to  disagree  that  there  have  been  some 
ill-advised  examples  of  this  in  the  past, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is.  However, 
we  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  one, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  has  ever  given  credit  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  editors,  reporters  and 
business  executives,  for  being  honest  and 
forthright  in  their  efforts,  for  reporting 
the  news  factually  as  they  see  it  and  op¬ 
erating  honest  newspapers.  We  defy  any 
critic  of  the  press,  in  the  government  or 
otherwise,  to  make  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  press,  including  every  newt- 
paper  large  and  small,  who  can  come  up 
with  the  same  answers  as  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray,  Messrs.  Lundberg  and  Seldes. 

Senator  Murray  has  hopped  on  the  po¬ 
litical  bandwagon  and  has  dug  up  the  old 
cliches  which  have  become  p>opular,  al¬ 
though  unfounded,  during  the  “open  sea¬ 
son”  on  American  new.spapers  in  the  last 
decade. 
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S.  E.  THOMASON 

THE  death  of  Samuel  Emory  Thomason, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Timet  and 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  takes  from  the 
journalistic  world  a  sterling  character, 
whose  friendly,  open-minded,  but  coura¬ 
geous  spirit  made  him  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Trained  as  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Thomason 
brought  to  the  newspaper  business  a  logi¬ 
cal  approach  to  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  journalistic  profession.  He  was  an 
idealist  at  heart,  but  possessed  a  realist’s 
knack  of  meeting  any  situation  which 
might  arise. 

His  conception  of  a  tabloid  newspaper, 
as  represented  by  the  Chicago  Times,  was 
that  a  tabloid  could  be  interesting  and 
human,  without  resorting  to  sensationalism 
Mr.  Thomason  never  considered  himself 
an  editor,  but  he  had  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  editorial  importance  in  the  general 
scheme  of  newspaper  publishing. 

Basically,  however,  Mr.  Thomason  will 
be  remembered  as  a  friendly  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  as  reflected  in  his  personal  contacts 
with  fellow  publishers  and  employes,  and 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  his  news¬ 
papers. 
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CHARLES  A.  SPRAGUE,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman  and 
(former  governor 
of  Oregon,  has 
hied  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomi¬ 
nation  as  U.  S. 
Senator  and  will 
run  in  the  May 
primaries. 

W,  Webb  Mc- 
^  Call,  president 
of  the  Michigan 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been 

r  1  Cnrnau.  appointed  by 
C,  A.  Spragu*  Harry  F. 

Kelly  to  a  nine-man  state  tourist 
council  which  will  have  the 
expenditure  of  $90,000  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Michigan  as  a  tourist 
state. 

Sam  Perkins,  publisher  of  the 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian,  was 
honored  at  the  recent  special 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  presided  as  chairman  of 
the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the 
Philadelphia-South  Jersey  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Peddie  School, 
Hlghstown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
returned  to  her  office  March  21 
after  a  week's  illness. 


In  The  Business  Office 

KEVIN  W.  CRONIN,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

Fred  H.  Bowes,  formerly  with 
Architectural  Record,  is  now 
with  the  Chicago  advertising 
staff  of  Newsweek. 

Joseph  W.  Linahan  has  joined 
the  eastern  sales  staff  of  Mac- 
fadden  Women’s  Group  from  the 
Chicago  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  News. 

Mrs.  Mary  Pa  ton,  formerly  re¬ 
search  production  manager  of 
Hooper  -  Holmes  Bureau,  and 
more  recently  associated  with 
the  Consumer  Relations  Insti¬ 
tute,  has  joined  Newsweek  as 
Research  Director. 

Dar  Johnson,  formerly  with 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Trans¬ 
cript  as  public  relations  and  in¬ 
dustrial  promotion  manager,  is 
now  sales  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Willia- 
mette  Hyster  Co. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

J.  E.  DARNARD.  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  re¬ 
turned  March  19  from  a  six- 
week  tour  of  Britain's  war 
plants  and  training  centers. 

Robert  C.  Harper,  former  staff 
reporter  of  the  Washington  Star, 
became  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  March  20. 

Pierce  Egan,  former  editor  of 
the  Ely  (Nev.)  Times  and  Las 


Vegas  (Nev.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  courthouse  reporter  of 
the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal, 
new  afternoon  daily.  Before 
leaving  for  Nevada,  Egan  for  16 
years  was  editor  of  the  San  Di¬ 
ego  Progress-Journal,  tri-weekly 
predecessor  to  the  Journal. 

Gordon  Martin,  former  AP 
writer  and  city  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler 
and  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  has  been  in  army 
service  and  is  now  a  reserve 
officer. 

Julius  Klein,  former  reporter 
for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  March  20.  Klein 
received  the  National  Head¬ 
liners’  Club  1943  award  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service  for  his 
expose  of  sabotage  in  an  ordi¬ 
nance  plant,  U.  S.  Cartridge 
Company,  St.  Louis. 

Ellis  Haller,  former  manager 
of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Dow-Jones  News  Services,  is 
transferring  to  the  Dow-Jones 
Washington  bureau,  effective 
March  27.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  Chicago  by  George  Grimes, 
formerly  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  and  for  the  past  year  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  New 
York. 

Don  Rose,  columnist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  a 
guest  speaker  at  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Ridgway  Library, 
Philadelphia,  as  a  branch  of  the 
city  free  library. 

Fenne  Hess,  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  News,  has  resigned 
to  take  up  work  with  a  firm  of 
electrical  contractors  with  whom 
he  was  employed  before  going 
to  the  News. 

William  Johnson  is  leaving  the 
post  of  real  estate  editor  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  to  be¬ 
come  an  executive  with  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Association 
Philadelphia  office. 

Henry  Simmons,  sports  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  transferred  to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Wesley  Clark,  rewrite  and 


general  assignment  man  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  during 
summer  recesses  from  teaching 
at  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  and  for¬ 
mer  instructor  in  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
^cretary  Ickes  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  a  new  position  desig¬ 
nated  as  “grammarian." 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Bregg,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  club 
editor,  was  honored  March  15  by 
the  Women’s  City  Club,  as  the 
oldest  active  woman  member  of 
Pittsburgh’s  newspaper  fratern¬ 
ity  in  years  of  service.  She  has 
been  connected  with  Pittsburgh 
papers  since  1903. 

Martha  Summer,  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  has  been  named  south¬ 
eastern  director  of  the  national 
CIO  War  Relief  Committee  to 
succeed  Robert  L.  Kinney,  who 
will  go  to  New  York  as  director 
of  the  committee. 

Jane  Noland,  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  joined  the  U.P 
Atlanta  bureau. 

Bruce  Scobel,  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Cl^rgia,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal  as  police 
reporter. 

Rebecca  Franklin,  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Journal  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  granted  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence  for  a 
throat  operation. 

John  Paul  Holt,  former  print¬ 
er,  has  joined  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal  copy  desk. 

Evelyn  H.  Woodside,  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn. )  Journal,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal. 

Bradley  Smollen,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal)  News, 
has  joined  the  San  Diego  ( Cal ) 
Journal  as  copyreader. 

Frank  C.  Rowley,  county  edi¬ 
tor  and  agricultural  writer  for 
the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram, 
was  bruised  March  16  when 
knocked  down  by  an  automobile. 

Larry  Hunter,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  La  Grande  ( Ore. ) 
Observer,  has  resigned  to  join 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal. 

George  C.  Shull,  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Winamac  (Ind. )  Re¬ 
publican,  a  weekly. 

John  Springer  has  joined  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  U.P.  staff,  after 
working  on  the  Redwood  City 
(Cal.)  Tribune  and  writing  for 
radio. 

Florence  Dannels,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  has  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gingrich  of  Robs- 
town,  Tex.,  has  returned  to  Mary 
Hardin-Baylor  College,  Belton, 
Tex.,  as  director  of  centennial 
public  relations.  She  was  di¬ 
rector  of  journalism  and  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  college  from  1936 
to  1941. 

S.  G.  (Chris)  Savage,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press  and  Ft.  Wayne  ( Ind. ) 
News-Sentinel,  is  now  on  the 
copydesk  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  following  a  medical  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Ray  P.  Davis,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  after 
three  years  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  he  wrote  for  INS,  the 
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Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
as  a  general  assignment  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Williams,  widely 
known  naturalist  and  curator  of 
education  at  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  began  this 
week  to  write  a  “Nature  Trails” 
column  for  the  Cleveland  Press. 

A.  E.  (Jim)  Harris,  of  the  AP 
San  Francisco  bureau,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Fresno,  Cal., 
bureau. 

William  McMullen,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  has 
joined  the  U.P.'s  bureau  at  San 
Francisco  to  cover  assignments 
and  rewrite. 

William  Best  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  staff  of  U.P.  and 
been  assigned  to  the  federal  beat. 
He  was  formerly  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Lillian  G.  Genn,  formerly  of 
the  Ledger  Syndicate  and  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  is  new  feature 
editor  of  Argosy  magazine. 

Seward  Davis,  new  western 
manager  for  the  New  York 
News,  has  recovered  from  an 
appendicitis  operation  and  gone 
to  Chicago  to  take  up  his  new 
job,  allowing  Elmer  E.  Flagler 
to  leave  the  Chicago  office  and 
start  his  new  duties  in  New  York 
as  classified  display  manager, 

Dave  Park  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  INS  bureau  in 
Dallas  to  head  the  INS  St.  Louis 
bureau.  He  succeeds  Bob  Here¬ 
ford,  who  will  become  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Cardwell  of 
Louisville,  Ky,.  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

Jack  Wendell  Leggett,  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  as  police  reporter 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram, 
will  handle  general  assignment 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light. 

Cecile  Adair,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Willows  (Cal.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
after  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  WAC. 

Jack  Springer  has  joined  U.P. 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  after  a  medical 
discharge  from  the  Navy.  He 
was  formerly  with  KGO,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Redwood 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  and  did  free 
lance  writing. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  COM.  JAMES  BASSET  has 
replaced  Lt.  Com.  Allan  Bos- 
worth  as  Navy  PRO  chief  at 
San  Francisco.  Bosworth  has 
been  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

Cpl.  William  T.  Caldwell,  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  suffered  slight 
injuries  in  a  recent  London  air 
raid. 

First  Lt.  James  E.  Mills,  Jr., 
son  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post  editor,  has  been  awarded 
the  DFC. 


S/Sgt.  Elwood  Jones,  former 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  edi¬ 
torial  department  employe,  is 
back  in  this  country  after  25 
missions  over  Germany  as  a  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortress  tail  gunner  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  report  for  duty  as  an 
instructor  on  the  West  Coast. 

Noel  Cummer  and  Harold 
Billings,  composing  room,  Amos 
Hastings,  stereotyper,  and  Ted 
Keyes,  circulation  department, 
of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen- 
Patriot,  were  recently  accepted 
for  military  service. 

Captain  Gene  McNerney, 
USMC,  formerly  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
recuperating  in  a  West  Coast 
hospital  from  tropical  fever  after 
the  campaign  at  Tarawa. 

Jerry  Doyle,  3d,  son  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  cartoon¬ 
ist,  a  Marine  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Cal.,  won  high¬ 
est  honors  in  radar  studies  while 
attached  to  an  Omaha  school. 

James  Nolan,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  copy  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Florida  army  camp  where  he  is 
training. 

Joe  Fern,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin’s  sports’  depart¬ 
ment,  departed  this  week  for 
military  service. 

Carl  Anderson,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  reported  for  service 
in  the  Navy. 

Charles  Mivelle  Deschenes, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  L’Action  Catholique,  is  now 
in  London,  England,  serving 
with  the  public  relations  branch 
of  the  RCAF. 

George  R.  ( Dick )  Manley, 
former  reporter  on  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital,  has  received  his 
wings  and  second  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  been  assigned  to 
Thunderbird  Field,  Ariz. 

C^pt.  Kenneth  E.  Postelth- 
walte,  former  reporter  on  the 
Kansas  City  <  Mo. )  Star,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  director  of 
civilian  components  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  air  region,  has  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J, 

Lt.  Robert  Nelson  Page,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
has  been  detached  as  assistant  to 
the  public  relations  officer  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  yard  and  assigned 
as  aide  to  Rear  Admiral  Felix 
Gygax,  commandant  of  the  yard, 
and  promoted  to  full  lieutenant. 

Harold  F.  Greenberg,  on  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  and 
Gazette  advertising  staff  for  the 
last  15  years,  was  inducted  into 
the  Am^  March  11. 

Arthur  J.  Carruth,  in,  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  ( Kan. ) 
State  Journal,  is  about  to  enter 
the  Army.  Tom  Kiene  of  the 
Journal  staff  is  present  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Earl  C.  Brannif,  formerly 
Worcester  Mass. )  Gazette  re¬ 
porter  in  Webster,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  where  he 
is  public  relations  officer.  He 
previously  was  on  the  Hartford 


(Conn.)  Times  and  Waterbury 
Republican. 

Porter  Oglesby,  who  was  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Ledger,  hu 
joined  the  Navy  as  an  apprentice 
seaman.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of 
John  C.  Martin,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Ledger. 

Carl  Cressman,  make-up  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  Eddie  Roach,  of  the  art  de 
partment.  have  taken  up  new 
duties  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Larry  Springfield,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  photographer,  alter 
completing  a  South  American 
commission  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  civilian  role,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission  with  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Charles  James,  Philadelphia 
Record  cameraman,  is  taking  as¬ 
signments  now  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps. 

Bill  York,  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  New  York  iVeiot 
publicity  departments,  has  gone 
into  the  Navy  and  been  replac^ 
by  Miss  Louise  Wadsworth,  (A 
the  Weiner  Co.,  advertising 
agency. 

Robert  Arnold,  dramatic  and 
movie  writer  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Navy. 

Burt  McElfresh,  former  New 
York  Sun  real  estate  advertising 
manager,  is  taking  his  Navy  boot 
training  at  Sampson,  N.  Y. 

N.  William  Pratt,  former  staff 
photographer  with  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain  as  squadron  ad¬ 
jutant  and  intelligence  officer 
with  Marine  Corps  aircraft  de¬ 
tachments  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Carlton  F.  Culmsee,  forma 
professor  of  journalism  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah,  has  l^n  promoted  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Intelligence  division  at  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas. 

Lt.  Francis  J.  Brick,  former 
photographer  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  been 
appointed  a  photo  editor  for  the 
Eighth  Army  Air  Force  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Clifford  E.  Hall,  press  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Uie  United 
China  Relief  and  former  report¬ 
er  on  the  staffs  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  passed  his  service  in¬ 
duction  examinations  and  will 
be  called  to  duty  soon. 

Lewis  H.  Bowen  of  Arlingtcm, 
Va.,  director  of  Red  Cross  pub¬ 
lic  information  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  has  arrived  in  Australia 
to  replace  Robert  E.  Lewis,  who 
was  killed  with  Harry  N. 
Poague,  Red  Cross  photographer, 
in  an  airplane  accident  Novem¬ 
ber  26  at  Port  Moresby. 

Harold  V.  Cohen,  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette  is  Army  bound,  after  pass¬ 
ing  his  tests. 

John  P.  Robin,  formerly  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  for  several  years 
secretary  to  Mayor  Scully  and 
the  Welfare  Administration  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  passed  his  Army 
tests. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Christmastime  in  Southern  California  found  thousands  of  service¬ 
men  away  from  home.  What  to  do?  The  Los  Angeles  Times  joined 
with  the  USO  in  a  citywide  **Home  Hospitality”  campaign.  Result 
— homes  and  “homeless”  were  brought  together  .  .  .  with  trees, 
turkey,  trimmin’s  and  a  good  time  for  all. 


Ct;rt0tmaB 

for 

Servicemen 


IC«  _ 


You  can  still  size  up  a  newspaper  by  advertising  linage  and  circula¬ 
tion,  And  the  Los  Angeles  Times  rates  top  spot  by  those  scores. 

But  for  the  long-haul,  measure  a  newspaper  by  the  INTEREST 
it  creates  for — and  receives  from — its  readers! 

Like  Los  Angeles  itself.  The  Times  has  something  going  on  all 
the  time  ...  a  continuous  round  of  Times-sponsored  activities.  A 
variety  that  creates  interest  for  all.  And  these  Times  events  break 
one  attendance  record  after  another! 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  Provide  interest  for  all  and  you  get 
response.  You  prove  again  the  readership  that  makes  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  “Everybody’s  Newspaper”! 
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Robert  M.  Daly,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  reference  worker  for 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  an  editorial  staffer  on  Time 
magazine  prior  to  enlistment  in 
May,  1941,  has  been  advanced 
to  captain  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
armored  division  at  Camp  Bowie. 

N.  C.  (Bud)  Christensen,  son 
of  Lt.  Col.  N.  C.  Christensen, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
now  with  the  intelligence  divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Army  Second  Air 
Forces  headquarters  at  Colorado 
Springs,  has  won  his  wings  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!,  Tex. 

Armand  L.  Bird,  for  nearly 
10  years  engaged  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  Boise,  Ida.,  most  of 
the  time  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Idaho  AP  bureau,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  armed 
services. 

James  B.  Brown,  former  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  recently  accepted 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  is  now 
training  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Louis  M.  Olszyk,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Gilbert  R.  L.  Budde,  sports 
editor  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy,  has  graduated 
from  storekeepers  school  to  first 
class  rating,  and  has  been 
shipped  to  Shoemaker,  Cal. 

Capt.  Powell  Glass,  Jr.,  USMC., 
formerly  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  has  been  assigned  as 
an  instructor  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.  C.,  after  serving  16  months 
active  duty  in  the  Pacific  sector. 

Bernard  A.  Bergman,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record’s 
publicity  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  advanced  from 
captain  to  major. 

Charles  Scully,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News;  Fred  Byrod,  erstwhile  In- 
Ktuirer  sports  writer,  and  Joseph 
C.  Cox,  Jr.,  who  used  to  be  on 
the  Record’s  sports  staff,  have 
met  in  reunion  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Cox  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  fieet  in  the  New  Caledonia 
vicinity.  Scully  also  is  in  the 
Navy  and  Byrod  in  the  Army. 

Charles  James,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  is  the  latest  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  paper's  cameramen 
to  enter  service,  being  assigned 
to  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 


manager  of  the  Lebanon  (Ind. ) 
Reporter,  and  Miss  Jean  Evelyn 
Ritchie  recently  were  married 
at  Vincennes.  Ind.  The  groom 
leaves  soon  for  service  in  the 
Navy. 

Miss  Bernice  Kimball  Sanders, 
assistant  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  the  Southbridge  ( Mass. ) 
News,  and  Homer  Barnard  Good¬ 
win,  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
and  Gazette  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  were  married  recently  in 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Helen  Marion  Hoadley,  for¬ 
mer  society  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  was  married 
to  Lt.  John  S.  Heher  at  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

■ 

Mrs.  White,  Son  Now 
Edit  Emporia  Gazette 

The  masthead  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette  was  changed  this  week 
to  read.  “Mrs.  W.  A.  White  and 
W.  L.  White,  Editors  and  Own¬ 
ers”  replacing  the  50-year-old 
masthead  reading,  “W.  A.  White, 
Editor.” 

The  change  was  made  follow¬ 
ing  the  filing  of  the  late  William 
Allen  White’s  will,  which  left 
his  50%  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  to  his  widow.  She  and 
her  son,  W.  L.  White,  each  had 
owned  one-fourth  of  the  Gazette 
and  the  Gazette  Building. 

Fourteen  employes  of  the 
Gazette  received  $1,000  each. 
Mrs.  White  is  the  legatee  of  the 
bulk  of  the  editor’s  68,505 
estate.  To  his  son  he  left  a 
farm  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father. 

The  proposal  for  a  $200,000 
Emporia  State  College  library 
to  be  named  for  William  Allen 
White  was  approved  March  17 
by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Regents. 

Construction  will  begin  after 
the  war. 

B’nai  B’rith,  national  Jewish 
service  organization,  announced 
this  week  plans  to  signalize  the 
life  of  the  Emporia  editor  by 
creation  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Inter-faith  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  as  “a 
testimonial  to  a  great  American 
whose  life  was  a  symbol  of 
democratic  living.”  The  fellow¬ 
ship  has  been  accepted  for  the 
university  by  Chancellor  D.  W. 
Malott. 


Clapper  Ship  Contest 

Washington,  March  22 — The 
half-way  mark  in  a  contest 
among  shipyards  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  a  Liberty  Ship 
named  after  ^ymond  Clapper, 
Scripps-Howard  columnist  who 
died  in  a  plane  crash  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theatre,  found  Permanente 
Metals  Yard  No.  2,  Richmond. 
Cal.,  in  the  lead.  The  C9ntest 
will  run  during  the  month  of 
March  and  the  yard  with  the 
lowest  lost-time  accident  rate 
per  million  man  hours  during 
the  month  will  be  adjudged  the 
winner.  The  Richmond  yard 
built  a  Liberty  Ship  from  keel 
laying  to  launching  without  a 
lost-time  accident.  The  “Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper”  will  be  launch^ 
in  April,  Mrs.  Clapper  as  sopn- 
sor. 


Turnbull  Named  Dean 
At  Oregon  University 

Eugene,  Ore.,  March  21 — 
George  S.  Turnbull,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  succeeding  the 
late  Eric  W.  Allen  who  held  the 
post  32  years. 

Turnbull  joined  the  University 
staff  in  1917  after  an  active 
newspaper  career.  Throughout 
his  teaching,  he  spent  summer 
vacations  working  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  daily  papers,  including 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian.  He 
aiso  has  been  acting  head  of  the 
University  news  bureau. 

TurnbiUl  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in 
1915  and  started  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  to  work  up  on  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  as  re¬ 
porter,  copy  editor,  assistant 
city  editor,  telegraph  editor,  and 
acting  city  editor.  He  also  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Reveille. 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Theta 
Chi,  and  various  professional 
groups. 

■ 

J.  B.  Powell  Portrait 

John  B.  Powell,  American  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review,  Shanghai,  is 
the  subject  of  a  portrait  by  Yun 
Gee,  Chinese-American  artist, 
which  was  presented  last  week 


to  the  University  of  MiMottT 
School  of  Journalism  and 
cepted  by  Dean  Frank  L.  Mott 
Powell  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Iq 
1942  from  a  prison  camp  h 
Japan,  where  both  his 
were  frozen  and  had  to  be  ampg. 
tated  because  of  neglect  Ao 
alumnus  and  former  faeulb 
member  of  the  School  of 
nalism,  Powell  recently  eg. 
dowed  it  with  $4,000,  the  intae 
est  from  which  will  be  gtaeg 
each  year  as  a  prize  for  the  b«t 
study  by  a  student  of  (ZlhinMi- 
American  relations.  The  portrait 
will  be  hung  in  Jay  H.  NeflHalL 
■ 

Allen  Leaves  OWL* 
Herrick  Named 

Washington,  March  20 — Jaats 
Allen,  assistant  director  of  tte 
domestic  branch.  Office  of  Wu 
Information,  has  submitted  hit 
resignation  to  Director  Georit 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  and  will  return 
to  the  motion  picture  induifry 
in  California,  where  he  formaii; 
engaged  in  public  relations  work. 

Duties  formerly  discharged  by 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Healy  said,  will 
be  assigned  to  John  Herrtt. 
now  an  assistant  to  Director  El¬ 
mer  Davis,  and  Noble  (Zathcart 
who  has  been  assisting  the 
branch  director  several  montht 

Before  entering  governmatt 
service  10  years  ago,  Mr.  Bar 
rick  was  a  newspaperman  in 
Chicago  and  Washington.  Ifr. 
Cathcart  is  former  publisher  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Littr- 
ature,  and  has  also  served  u 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  C!o. 


Sam  Hunter,  labor  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
midshipmen’s  school  at  North¬ 
western  University. 


Wedding  Bells 


ERMEL  J.  MORTON,  capital  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  married  Lena  Gertsch 
recently  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jack  Mossman,  advertising 


“Fourthoaghts” 


by  George 
the  Office  Boy 


“Analogies,  always  -e^etry,  four-elem^t 

btit  ^wl,  Oh,  Lck!  Just  remember 

theory,  four-«f.a.kmd.  .  .  • 

the  4  for  44! 


George  has  the  right  idea.  It  doesn’t  take  a  com¬ 
plicated  analogy  to  make  clear  a  simple  profitable 
fact: 

Within  the  3V^-mile  radius  of  the  A.B.C.  Troy 
City  Zone  there  are  four  extra  big  trading  areas 
.  .  .  Troy,  plus — Watervliet,  Green  Island,  Cohoes 
and  Waterford.  123,000  consumers  in  ONE 
eompact  market. 

Blanket  coverage  in  this  big  major  market,  one 
of  the  most  responsive  in  the  country,  is  obtain¬ 
able  only  through  The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy’s 
only  dailies  ...  it  is  yours  at  the  low  cost  of  12c 
per  line. 
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Take  Off  the  Shackles 


TODAY  America’s  problem  is  to  move  more  tonnage 
more  miles  with  an  inadequate  number  of  trucks. 

Truck-Trailers  provide  one  logical  answer,  because 
they  enable  motor  trucks  to  do  more  work  —  by  at  least 
doubling  each  truck’s  carrying  capacity. 

Very  few  heavy-duty  trucks  are  being  built  today — 
military  requirements  prohibit  it  But  this  lost  tonnage- 
moving  capacity  can  be  offset  if  the  light  and  medium- 
duty  trucks  which  are  being  produced  are  coupled  to 
Trailers. 

Capacity  Only  On*  Factor 

Aside  from  taking  up  much  of  the  slack  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  motor  truck  capacity,  Trailers  contribute  in  several 
other  impsortant  ways: 

Since  Trailers  enable  trucks  to  haul  at  least  double 
their  normal  loads,  mileage  per  ton  moved  is  cut  in  half 
— with  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  use  of  rubber  and 
gasoline. 

There  is  a  similar  saving  in  steel  No  other  type  of 
land  transportation  moves  so  much  with  so  little  of  this 
vital  material 

And,  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  doubling 
truck  capacity  means  doubling  the  work-output  of  each 
driver — and  manpower  shortage  is  one  of  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  problems  of  the  motor  transport  industry. 


Truck-Trailers  do  provide  one  logical  answer  to  the 
truck  shortage — but  their  contribution  to  America  at 
war  can  be  still  greater  if  the  individual  States  will  re¬ 
move  the  shackles  which  prevent  their  operation  at  peak 
efficiency! 

These  shackles  are  in  the  form  of  conflicting  and  re¬ 
strictive  State  laws  governing  vehicle  sizes  and  weights, 
duplicate  license  fees,  special  taxes  —  some  300  laws  in 
all  which  affect  the  operation  of  motor  trucks  and 
trailers. 

fYou  can  help  to  correct  this  situation — 
and  it  is  a  situation  which  plays  a  part  in 
the  life  of  every  citizen.  As  step  one,  send 
for  the  booklet,  “Are  the  United  States 
United?”  and  learn  where  your  own  State 
stands. 

World's  Largos!  Buildors  of  Truck-lrailors 

FBUEHAUr  TRAILER  CO.  ♦  DETROIT 

Smrvico  in  Principal  Citiu 


BUY 

WAR  BONDS 


FURTHER  SAVINGS  in  equipment  and  manpower  are  made  when 
Trailers  are  used  in  a  "shuttle"  operatian.  "Shuttling"  means 
that  one  truck  is  used  to  handle  two  or  more  Trailers.  While  one 
Trailer  is  being  loaded  and  a  second  unloaded,  the  truck  is  en 
route  with  a  third  Trailer.  Truck  and  driver  never  stand  idle  for 
loading  and  unlaading. 
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tion  and  remove  them  befoi* 
they  can  be  scorched.  S 
prints  dry  in  no  time  at  S 

Joe  Wood,  former  staff  nZT 
tographer  of  the  St.  Louis  Gl^ 
Democrat  recently  won  the  ti^ 
of  champion  in  the  Merch^ 
Marine  heavyweight  b  o  x  i  n  * 
tournament  which  was  held  at 
Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 

The  publication  of  the  whi¬ 
ning  spot-news  picture  from  the 
N.  Y.  Press  Photographers  Asm. 
competition  was  ahead  of  schcth 
ule.  This  writer  had  overlooked 
the  release  date  printed  on  the 
caption  slip.  My  apologies  for 
the  slip-up;  it  was  uninten¬ 
tional. 


Corps,  AP;  Lt.  Leo  Lieb.  Signal 
Corps,  PM;  Captain  Richard 
Ssmno,  Signal  Corps,  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror;  Major  Martin  McEvilly, 
Signal  Corps,  Daily  New$;  Ch. 
Photo  M.  Nicholas  Paterson, 
Navy,  Daily  News;  Sgt.  Joseph 
Heppner,  Air  Force,  Met.  Pho¬ 
tos;  St.  Sgt.  Wm.  T.  Klein,  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  Daily  News;  PhoMl/c. 
Ben  Mancuso,  Navy,  Cosmos 
Photos;  Capt.  Henry  McAllister, 
Signal  Corps,  Journal- American; 
ChPhotoM.  ^y  Platnick,  Coast 
Guard.  PM;  Sgt.  Bernard  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Air  Force,  free  lance;  Ch. 
Photo.  M.  Le  Roy  Jakob,  Sea- 
The  war  has  broken  down  the  bees.  Daily  News;  Pho.M.  2/c. 
old  tradition  that  newspaper  Harry  Lederhandler,  Navy, 
still  photographers  would  never  Acme;  Sgt.  George  H.  Meyer, 
be  expert  movie  operators.  Many  Signal  Corps.  Drennan  Photos; 
former  newspap>er  cameramen  Pvt.  Charles  Payne.  Army,  Daily 
are  now  serving  as  movie  pho-  News;  Pvt.  John  Reidy,  Signal 
tographers  in  various  branches  Corps,  Daily  Mirror;  Pho.  M. 
of  the  service.  3/c.  Arthur  Green,  Coast  Guard. 

When  the  need  for  movie  pho-  Acme, 
tographers  was  urgent  in  the 
armed  services  there  was  only  the  Arctic 

a  ^ndful  of  men  who  h^  qBSITNIK.  for- 

"'er  Arkansas  Gazette  photog- 
pictur^hotograph^Emer^n^  rapher  who  has  served  as  pho- 
requi^  th^men  be  ^ain^  tographer  with  the  14th  Signal 
quickly  as  possible  P^b-  service  Co.,  recently  returned 

a”  1®  months’  assignment  in 
^  could  qualify  for  such  northern  Alaska,  for  a  20  day 

R  Sd  not  take  long  to  And  J^^Xnme'Jf/®’’^ 
the  answer.  Because  of  the  One*  of  Pvt  Obsitnik’s  assign- 

tooT^him  to  within  20 
lifJir  Hniw  iVrctic  Circle  where 

^  *be  temperature  was  50  degrees 

below  zero.  Working  as  sole 
photographer  without  assistants, 
motion  picture  photography.  managed  to  overcome  many 

Nine  Newsmen  Trained  photographic  difficulties,  includ- 

An  outstanding  illustration  of  ing  the  repairing  of  his  cameras, 
the  conversion  of  newspaper  still  When  asked  what  his  chief 
photographers  to  motion  picture  troubles  were,  he  said, 
cameramen  is  the  list  of  Chicago  “There  are  several  hazards 
news  photographers  who  are  when  working  at  below  zero 
now  operating  movie  cameras.  temperatures.  The  oil  in  the 

Nine  former  news  still  pho-  supermatic  shutter  freezes  and 
tographers  were  selected  for  spe-  ibe  focal  plane  shutter  slows 
cial  training  as  motion  picture  down.  A  film  pack  can’t  be  used 
combat  cameramen  and  are  now  because  pulling  the  film  through 
attached  to  various  Army  Air  tbe  pack  cracks  it,  so  I  had  to 
Force  Units,  according  to  word  use  cut  film  only.  You  can’t 
received  from  Sgt.  John  J.  Pa-  touch  the  view  finder  to  your 
goria,  former  staff  photographer  lace  because  the  metal  will 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-American  freeze  your  skin,  and  you  have 
and  later  with  the  Chicago  Sun.  to  keep  your  hands  protected 
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Mowrer  in  England 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  interna¬ 
tional  political  writer  for  IVai 
Alliance,  Inc.,  has  arrived  in 
England.  He  expects  to  spend 
about  eight  weeks  abroad.  He 
will  file  stories  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  but  not  mUitary 
affairs,  from  Britain,  North  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  Egypt. 


Tregoslds  Chosen 

Richard  ’Tregaskis,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  war  corre¬ 
spondent  wno  covered  the  Swth 
Pacific  and  Italian  campaigni, 
was  named  one  of  “the  10  out¬ 
standing  young  men  of  1943”  by 
Future  magazine,  of  the  U.  1 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commeret 


bi  the  Bag 

MARINE  Pfc.  Victor  D.  Zamko- 
witch  of  Philadelphia,  who 
recently  returned  from  the 
South  Pacific  where  he  served 
for  18  months,  told  of  a  new 
wrinkle  he  tried  when  drying 
prints.  He  said  that  photog¬ 
raphers  pour  alcohol  into  a  pan, 
ignite  the  alcohol,  quickly  dip 
the  prints  into  the  fiery  solu- 


DAY 

AND 


Get  the  clear,  sharp,  naturally 
^sed  pictures  you  want! 

BY  DAY — use  the  Kalart  Del^e 
Range  Finder.  This  model  in¬ 
corporates  new  war  -  developed 
features — is  designed  to  withstand 
hard  usage.  It  gives  you  needle- 
sharp  focus. 

BY  NIGHT  —  or  under  adverse 
light  conditions  —  use  the  Kalart 
Focuspot  in  conjimction  with  the 
Deluxe  Range  Finder.  Focuspot 
throws  two  light  beams  through 
Range  Finder.  These  beanns, 
Wperimposed  on  the  subj^ 
sharply  focus  and  center  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

AND  FOR  FLASH — use  the  new 
!  improved  Kalart  Master  Auto¬ 
matic  Speed  Flash — now  adjust- 
jable  at  all  speeds  for  both  gas- 
ifilled  (SM)  as  well  as  regular 
bulbs. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
on  these  Kalart  precision  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Address  Dept.  123 

THE  KAURT  COMPANY,  Im. 

Stanford  CoaiMctiest 


SUN  OIL 
SCOTT  PAPER 
FORD  MOTOR 
WESTINGHOUSE 
BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE 
SINCLAIR  OIL 
SUN  SHIP 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE 


.  .  .  juit  a  few  of  the  nation- 
ally-koown  industries  that  are 
swelllnr  the  spendable  income 
of  Chester  area  families. 


Chester’s  A  Good  Bay 


“First  city  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  rate  of  sales  in¬ 
creases,”  says  Sales  Menace- 
nient. 


Rtsrsststsd  Nstlssally  tV 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


THIS  APPEAL  PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.Y.,U.S.A., 
PEACETIME  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GRAFLEX  and  SPEED  GRAPHIC  PRIZE-WINNING  CAMERAS 

\\  t9€^v^M.26,tf44 _ —  _ 
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Safety  Deposit  Box 
Copy  Linage  Getter 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  75  in  a  ••rioa) 

ABOUT  four  years  ago  one  of 

our  friends,  the  president  of  a 
very  successful  commercial  bank 
near  New  York,  asked  us  to 
spend  an  evening  with  him,  his 
directors  and  about  25  of  his 
junior  officers  and  clerks. 

The  bank  has  Savings,  Trust, 
Personal  Loan,  Ck>mmercial  and 
Safety  Deposit  Box  departments. 
At  the  meeting  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  made  a  report  of  the  bank’s 
operations,  and  then  asked  all 
present  to  give  their  reasons 
why  more  depositors  should  rent 
safety  deposit  boxes  or  com¬ 
partments  for  storing  antiques, 
first  editions  or  any  other  valu¬ 
ables  that  could  be  accepted  for 
.safe  storage. 

At  the  end  of  a  two-hour  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  learned  that  the  live 
prospects  for  safety  deposit 
boxes  were  individuals,  mer¬ 
chants  and  shop  keepers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  various  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Elks.  Moose 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club.  Churches. 
Schools,  Lodges,  etc. 

Rental  Prices  Small 

The  individual,  store  keeper, 
manufacturers  and  lodge  group 
that  do  not  rent  a  safety  de¬ 
posit  box  represent  the  four 
basic  classifications  of  prospects 
for  this  campaign.  Unless  these 
four  groups  have  a  safety  de¬ 
posit  box,  they  are  flirting  with 
losses,  headaches  and  legal 
squabbles  that  sometimes  are 
very  costly. 

TTie  rental  prices  of  safety  de¬ 
posit  boxes  in  most  banks  run 
from  as  little  as  $5  up  to  more 
than  $100  per  annum.  In  New 
York  City  a  box  may  be  rented 
for  $8  in  which  at  least  50  differ¬ 
ent  documents  may  be  crowded. 

If  you  decide  to  build  your 
copy  and  plans  for  one  single 
bank,  be  sure  that  you  know 
something  about  the  available 
boxes.  You  may  develop  a 
campaign,  write  a  lot  of  ads  and 
find,  when  you  call  at  the  bank, 
that  they  are  sold  out. 

In  passing,  the  bank  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
piece,  sold  all  of  their  vacant 
boxes  within  9  months  after  the 
advertising  was  started;  and 
luckily  obtained  a  new  unit  of 
boxes  that  increased  their  ca¬ 
pacity  about  30%.  This  hap¬ 
pened  before  Pearl  Harbor.  To¬ 
day  new  vaults  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  and  won’t  be  imtil  the  war 
is  over. 

Special  copy  for  individuals 
should  point  out  the  importance 
of  profiting  the  valuable  pa¬ 
pers  he  now  owns.  Leading  this 
list  are,  of  course,  his  War  Bonds 
or  Stamps.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  that  some  family  is  shocked 
to  learn  that  their  War  Bonds, 
so  carefully  tucked  away  in  a 
dresser  drawer,  are  missing.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Insurance  policies  are  worth 
money.  They  should  be  treated 
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as  cash — ^protected  at  all  times 
behind  the  fireproof  doors  of  a 
safety  deposit  vault.  The  same 
holds  for  abstracts,  wills,  can¬ 
celled  loans  and  checks,  Social 
Security  cards,  pension  papers, 
notes,  receipts  and  dozens  of 
other  valuables. 

To  jar  the  average  individual 
out  of  his  lethargy  about  com¬ 
ing  down  to  the  bank  and  rent¬ 
ing  a  box,  headlines  that  pack 
a  real  wallop  should  be  used. 
And  it  pays  to  always  list  the 
cost  of  a  Imx  by  the  day.  As  an 
example,  suppose  the  box  rented 
for  $6  per  year.  That’s  about 
1  2 /3c  a  day — less  than  the 
price  of  a  first-class  postage 
stamp. 

Sample  Copy 

Of  all  the  prospects  in  any 
market  that  really  need  a  safety 
deposit  box.  we  can  think  of 
none  that  should  be  more  quick¬ 
ly  sold  than  the  average  store 
keeper. 

These  people  have  insurance 
policies,  inventories,  cash  books, 
ledgers,  partnership  agreements, 
and  many  other  vital  documents 
that  are  worth  a  great  deal  to 
them:  yet,  it  would  surprise  you 
if  you  knew  how  many  of  them 
trust  to  luck,  or  an  old  safe  in 
their  stores  for  the  safekeeping 
of  their  valuables. 

Strong  “reason  why”  copy, 
plus  a  listing  of  the  many  items 
they  own  that  should  be  in  a 
safety  deposit  box,  will  speed 
up  their  decision  to  rent  a  box. 

The  average  manufacturer 
owns  a  good  safe;  yet,  there  are 
dozens  of  small  personal  docu¬ 
ments  that  should  be  in  a  fire¬ 
proof,  burglar-proof  safety  de¬ 
posit  box. 

The  rituals,  charters,  seal 
bonds,  notes,  record  books, 
leases  and  other  papers  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  secretary  or 
treasurer  of  these  organizations 
should  be  protected  against  fire 
or  theft.  Only  in  a  good  safety 
deposit  box  will  they  be  safe. 
Address  some  of  your  copy  to 
the  officers  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

If  the  bank  you  solicit  wants 
to  quickly  fill  up  the  empty 
boxes  in  their  safety  deposit  de¬ 
partment,  suggest  that  they  run 
at  least  three  ads  every  week, 
rotating  the  copy  to  fit  the  four 
classifications  just  covered. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  several 
banks  in  a  city  of  about  250,000 
ran  a  cooperative  campaign,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  services  of  their 
banks.  One  of  the  themes  used 
in  their  campaign  had  to  do  with 
the  importance  of  every  person 
having  a  safety  deposit  box. 

If  you  have  several  banks  in 
your  market,  we  see  no  reason 
why  much  larger  copy  might  not 
be  run  over  the  signatures  of  the 
several  banks  who  sponsor  the 
campaign.  Each  bank  could  pay 
a  proportionate  share  of  the 
advertisements  and  their  names 
could  be  rotated  in  the  signa¬ 
tures. 


WAC  Issues  Guides 
On  Food,  V-Mail 

New  War  Advertising  Council 
campaign  guides,  one  on  Food 
and  one  on  V-Mail,  are  being 
sent  to  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  country  by  the 
American  A.ssociation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

The  food  guide  deals  with  the 
need  of  increasing  food  produc¬ 
tion.  especially  through  Victory 
Gardens  and  by  recruiting  emer¬ 
gency  harvesters. 

The  V-Mail  campaign  aims  to 
increase  its  use  in  order  to  re¬ 
lease  cargo  space. 

Both  campaign  guides  were 
prepared  by  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  with  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  and  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.  the  task  forces  on 
the  food  subjects,  and  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  on  V-Mail. 

■ 

Virginia  Directory 
For  1944  Issued 

The  ninth  annual  edition  of 
the  Virginia  Newspaper  Direc¬ 
tory  and  Market  Information, 
published  by  James  C.  Latimer, 
Virginia  newspaperman  and  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association,  is  just  off  the 
press. 

Publication  of  the  1944  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  directory,  a  factual 
outlet  survey  of  24  cities  and 
towns  in  which  32  dailies  ( 10 
morning  and  22  evening)  are 
published,  and  of  108  towns,  in 
which  121  weeklies  or  semi¬ 


weeklies,  are  published,  was  de- 
•  layed,  according  to  the  publisher, 
“by  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war  and  which  have  nu- 
terially  reduced  the  manpower 
in  all  departments  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  operations, 
combined  with  the  fiu.’’ 

Latimer,  a  former  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  h 
now  associated  with  J.  Barrye 
Wall  in  the  publication  of  the 
Farmville  Herald,  a  weekly. 

■ 

Shell  Starts  Campaign 
In  173  Newspapers 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  this  week 
began  a  16-week  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  featuring 
large-space  insertions  weekly  in 
173  eastern  and  middle  western 
daily  papers.  Stress  is  placed 
on  car  conservation. 

Two  schedules,  developed 
around  the  theme.  “5,000  (Jan 
Junked  Every  Day  by  Wartime 
Stop-and-Go,  ”  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Schedules  “A”  opened 
with  1.500-line  ads,  “B”  with 
1,000-line  ads  and  both  are  to  be 
followed  by  300-llne  insertions. 
■ 

Correction 

The  following  corrected  line¬ 
age  figures,  for  February,  should 
be  substituted  for  those  credited 
to  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  in  the  March 
18th  issue. 

1944  1948 

Staiul;inl-Tlmpp-e  .  .  387.268  332,860 

Stamiant-TiniPN-S  .  .  69,906  58,918 


Graml  Total  _  447,174  391.781 


1943  Metropolitan 
Population 

III. 000 


Highest  in  History;  PopulotMR...Pay  Rolls... Bonk  DoposHs... Postal  Racolpts 
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7nd  lorgwftt  city  in  ILLINOIS 

(OUTSlOt  or  CHICAGO) 


Trading  Canter  of  a  Rich  13  County  Market, 
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&  patA^^^n  ^■— In  a  seven-story  building  in  New  York,  some  of  the  most 

^op®^®'''V\s\p^®'f  M  «w.i/.s.rt..o#.  competent  chemists  in  the  industry  are  continually  working 

toward  higher  printing  standards  in  the  newspaper  field.  Their  equipment — includ- 
ing  the  electron  microscope,  spectrophotometer,  spectrograph,  a  full-sized  news- 
’wy  *^®’  \p»V®^^pt^''  press,  1C  viscometer,  tackmeter,  etc. — is  the  finest  which  science  has  devised. 

op®^ seven-story  building  houses  the  I  PI  Research  Laboratories,  devoted  to  funda- 
cental  ink  research.  The  work  done  here  is  supplemented  by  the  IPI  Products 
i  'tv^\  Development  Laboratories  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  and  by  many  other  labora* 

tories  and  service  stations  throughout  the  country. 

^tnean^o  t''*hbe^e^  result  of  this  never-ending  research  program,  IPI  has  been  a  leader  in  the  devel- 

r  ^hei®  opment  of  finer  printing  inks.  For  many  years,  IPI  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
wereWacUijp  ment  of  news  web  colors  and  has  been  serving  leading  newspapers  with  news  blacks. 

p^jag'/aphl l*.en^  THE  IPI  NEWS  INK  COLOR  GUIDE — Suggestive  of  the  completeness  of  IPI 
fini»h«d,  1  prin^  news  ink  service  is  "Newspaper  Web  Press  Colors”,  a  news  ink  color  guide  which  covers  all 
e'd  come  1  after  phases  of  newspaper  printing  with  colored  inks.  It  includes  inks  for  process  printing,  halftone 
XXX  which  web  colors  and  run-of-paper  colors.  In  addition  to  the  standard  process  inks  adopted  by  the 

_  A.N.P.A.,  A. A. A. A.  and  A.N.A.,  there  is  an  alternate  selection  of  colors  for  copy  which 

to  a  u*^*‘\uJrme^  requires  special  ink  matching. 
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Sion,  the  Navy  Department  re¬ 
ported. 

Any  dispatches,  which  the  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  or  any  re¬ 
cordings  that  he  makes  on  the 
^M>t  will  be  available  to  all  four 
networks,  NBC,  CBS,  MBS,  and 
Blue.  The  first  broadcast  he 
makes  upon  returning  to  the 
base  of  operations  or  upon 
reaching  a  radio  transmitter  also 
will  be  available  to  all  networks 
Wheeler  Honored 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  received  a  citation  from 
the  Marine  Corps  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  heroic  Marine  land¬ 
ing  on  Tarawa  in  the  Gilberts 
in  November,  The  citation 
reads: 

“As  a  press  correspondent  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  you  were  assigned  to  cov¬ 
er  the  action  of  this  division  in 
the  operations  against  Tarawa 
in  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Upon  re- 
timning  to  this  headquarters, 
you  were  further  assigned  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Third  Battalion  of 
the  Second  Marines  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  assault  so  that  you  could 
witness  all  phases  of  the  amphib¬ 
ious  action. 

“It  was  probably  the  most 
hotly  contested  landing  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  our  forces.  You 
conducted  yourself  throughout 
the  action  in  accordance  with 
the  best  traditions  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Service  and  exhibited  a 
devotion  to  your  duty  to  the 
press  and  public  that  was  in¬ 
spiring.  I  commend  you  for 
brave  and  efficient  service  im- 
der  extraordinary  conditions  of 
combat.” 

According  to  the  Times,  ultra- 
modest  Wheeler’s  own  reaction 
to  the  award,  follows: 

“Attached  hereto  find  a  copy 
of  something  that  happened  to 
me  today.  Naturally  I’m  pleased 
and  proud  but  I  must  admit  that 
I  suspect  it  was  highly  unde¬ 
served.  I  was  scared  white  at 
Tarawa  and  1  doubt  like  hell  if 
I  was  efficient.” 

After  covering  separate  news 
fronts  for  more  than  a  year  for 
the  United  Press,  Reynolds  and 
Eleanor  Packard  reunited  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  team  last 
week  in  Italy.  Packard  contin¬ 
ues  to  report  the  fighting  of  the 
Allied  5th  Army. 

Mrs.  Packard,  arrived  in 
Naples  from  Ankara,  is  filing 
dispatches  on  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  Italy  incident  to  Rus¬ 
sia’s  recognition  of  the  Badoglio 
government. 

The  Packards  left  New  York 
late  last  March  and,  by  way  of 
Lisbon  and  Tangier,  reached 
Algiers  a  month  thereafter. 
Eleanor  Packard  continued  on 
to  Ankara,  to  cover  the  then 
uncertain  and  critical  situation 
in  Turkey. 

Her  husband  remained  in 
North  Africa  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  reporting  the  war  in  the 
Mediterranean  theatre  for  the 
U.P.  Last  September  he  moved 
up  to  the  fighting  lines  at  Cas- 
sino  and  the  Anzio  beachhead. 

Today  the  Packards  are  a  long 
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policing  the  airwaves  will  be  ARC  AnnOUnceS 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Depart-  ^ 
ment.  assuming  the  appropria-  Ngw  ImGIZIDGIS 
tlon  bill  survives  White  House  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuit- 
scrutiny.  tions  this  week  announced  the 

Senator  McKellar  had  pro-  following  new  members: 
tested  against  use  of  public  Advertisers— C  a  r  r  i  e  r  CorportlioB, 

funds  to  record  Hitler’s  speeches  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  ChesebrouRh  Maag. 
which,  he  said,  are  carried  on  facturin*  Co.,  Cons’d.,  Spernr  Corpon. 
Ihe  r.dio  and  published  In  the  E  y";|,/Sfo, 
newspapers,  therefore  need  no  ud.,  and  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  of^ 
duplication  by  FCC.  ada.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Standard  Braadi 

Newspaper  accounts.  Chair-  Limited  and  The  House  of  Stagra,^ 
man  James  L.  Fly  had  replied,  'Montreal;  and  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co* 


few  miles  from  their  former 
post  in  Rome  where  as  a  re¬ 
porting  team  they  made  jour¬ 
nalistic  history.  Packard  was 
Rome  U.P.  bureau  manager,  his 
wife  a  mainstay  of  his  staff. 

When  the  U.  S.  entered  the 
war,  the  Packards  were  in¬ 
terned  and  subsequently  sent 
back  here  in  an  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondents. 

a 

Senate  Cuts  2  Million 
From  FCC  Budget 

Washington,  March  22 — The 
Senate  has  cut  deeply  into  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  funds  for  monitoring  for¬ 
eign  broadcasts,  a  service  which 
Senator  Kenneth  McKellar  of 
Tennessee,  had  said  is  being  ex¬ 
cellently  carried  on  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 

’The  House  had  carved  $509,- 
000  from  the  FCC  budget,  but  the 
Senate  used  a  sharper  knife  to 
make  the  total  slash  $2,163,857. 
As  a  result  many  functions  of 
the  Commission  in  the  field  of 


^'hrn  war  inlerriiptrd  FloridaV  loiiriNl  liimint-Mi. 
khr  rt>lled  up  her  kleeveti  and  went  lo  wurk  harder 
than  ever.  EKHenlial  indiiNlry  had  iim-  for  FloridaV 
reMUireett  .  .  .  and  a  heallhv  |ieople  who  were 
anxioiiit  lo  he  bimy  .'>2-w'eekti-a-year. 

knowing  thexe  thingw,  Florida  hao  blueprinted  iu 
new  budineKK  activity  for  pout-war  permanence. 
^  hat  happened  has  been  called  amazing,  yet  the 
rapid,  steady  growth  of  Florida  as  a  rich,  new,  vear- 
round  market  is  built  on  a  solid  footing. 

Today,  Florida's  population,  pay-rolls,  buying  power 
and  income  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

Florida's  future  is  being  previewed  today.  Tell  your 
story  and  sell  your  product  in  this  rich,  new  market 
through  the  columns  of  these  3  great  dailies,  which 
give  you  complete  coverage  of  Florida's  three  major 
nuirkets  and  their  trading  territories. 


Newsmen  Clear 
Time  Muddle 
For  Arizonians 

Or  Did  They?  Your 
Guess  os  Good  os  Ours 
After  Reading  This 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  22 — 
•roup  of  evening  newspapermen, 
who  know  what  it  is  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  set  the  Arizona 
legislature  straight  recently  and 
the  legislators,  in  turn,  snatched 
a  “confusion”  bill  they  had  just 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
governor  who  was  ready  to  sign. 

It  concerned  the  matter  of 
what  kind  of  time  the  state  is 
to  have.  The  legislature  passed 
a  bill  which  would  give  Arizona 
Pacific  Standard  Time  from  Apr. 
1,  to  Oct.  1.  and  Mountain  Stand¬ 
ard  Time  from  Oct.  1,  to  April  1. 

Bill  Turnbow,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
phoned  the  story  to  his  office 
!  and  went  on  about  his  business 
'  of  covering  other  developments 
in  the  legislature.  But  he  didn’t 
do  that  for  long.  The  Gazette’s 
editor,  C.  G.  Nuckolls,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff,  thought 
the  new  time  didn’t  look  right 
and  started  checking. 

The  Time  Element 
There  has  been  widespread 
demand  in  Arizona  for  Pacific 
time.  When  the  time  was 
changed  recently  from  Moun¬ 
tain  War  Time,  Arizonians 
thought  they  were  getting  what 
they  wanted.  Instead,  they 
merely  got  the  old  Mountain 
Standard  Time.  That  put  the 
state  on  the  same  time  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  it  has  Pacific 
War  'Time. 

But  today,  to  make  certain 
that  the  state  gets  what  it  want¬ 
ed,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
giving  Arizona  six  months  of  one 
time  and  six  months  of  another. 

The  staff  of  the  Gazette  rea¬ 
soned  that  according  to  the  bill, 
"after  Apr.  1,  we  will  have  Pa¬ 
cific  Standard  Time  while  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  continue  on 
its  present  schedule  which  is  our 
present  schedule.  ’That  will  put 
IIS  an  hour  behind  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  summer  and  if  the 
Pacific  Coast  adopts  its  own  Pa¬ 
cific  Standard  Time  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  we  then  will  be  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

So  the  Gazette  editor  got  Re¬ 
porter  Turnbow  on  the  telephone 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him 
in  detail.  Reporter  Turnbow 
understood  and  explained  it  to 
some  of  the  legislators.  They 
said,  “Oh,  my  gosh!”  “Well,  I’ll 
be  damned!”  and  a  few  other 
things,  snatched  the  bill  from 
Gov.  Sidney  P.  Osborn,  and 
changed  it. 

When  the  matter  had  been 
cleared  up,  Lawrence  Andrews, 
in  his  Gazette  column,  “Good 
Afternoon,”  attempted  to  “state 
the  problem  in  such  simple 
terms  no  one  will  be  mixed  up 
hereafter: 

“We  will  now  have  Central 
S^dard  Time  from  Apr.  1,  to 
1.  and  Mountain  Standard 
Time  from  Oct.  1,  to  Apr.  1,  and 


that  gets  us  away  from  that 
ghastly  error  in  the  original  time 
bill  which  would  have  put  us 
on  the  Pacific  Standard  Time 
in  the  summer  and  the  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Pacific  War  Time  in  the 
winter. 

“We  had  Mountain  War  Time. 
Governor  Sid  changed  that  by 
putting  us  on  Mountain  Stand¬ 
ard  to  get  away  from  war  time 
and  on  the  same  time  they  have 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  we  won’t  ‘'ave 
Mountain  Standard,  but  we  will 
have  Central  Standard  which  is 
the  same  as  Mountain  War  Time 
in  the  summer,  and  we  will  have 
Mountain  Standard  which  is  the 
same  as  Pacific  War  Time  in  the 
winter. 

‘“There  were  two  drunks  on 
the  Kenilworth  Street  car.  One 
drunk  asked  the  other:  ‘What 
time  is  it?’  The  second  drunk 
pulled  out  a  box  of  matches, 
shook  it  and  imswered:  ‘Thish 
ish  Tuesday.’  ’The  first  drunk 
got  up  and  said:  ‘Thanks.’ 

“This  is  where  I  get  off.” 

■ 

Chattanooga 
Times  Ploys 
Unique  Role 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March  17 
— The  Chattanooga  Times  goes 
to  Washington! 

L.  J.  Wilhoite,  chairman  of 
the  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga,  today  sent  copies 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Wednesday’s  edition  of  the 
Times,  together  with  reprints  of 
editorials  appearing  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  to  members  of  both  houses. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
newspaper  articles.  Chairman 
Wilhoite  said  the  news  story 
and  the  two  editorials  "give  the 
facts  •  *  •  relating  to  Senator 
McKellar’s  proposal  to  amend 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act.” 

He  urged  members  of  Congress 
to  give  consideration  to  the  facts 
and  opinions  stated  in  the  article 
and  the  editorials  “before  reach¬ 
ing  a  final  decision  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  you  should  oppose  or  support 
these  proposals.” 

Urging  the  defeat  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  Wilhoite  said 
in  his  letter: 

“The  Chattanooga  Times,  like 
the  New  York  Times,  with  which 
it  is  associated  by  common  own¬ 
ership  and  management,  enjoys 
unequaled  confidence  and  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  area  which  it  serves. 
Therefore,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  that  its  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  the  editorial  con¬ 
clusions  it  draws  from  them  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  it 
is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  we  present  them  to  you.” 

Chairman  Wilhoite  r guested 
the  Times  to  furnish  him  suffi¬ 
cient  copies  of  the  editions  in 
which  the  article  and  the  edi¬ 
torials  appeared,  but  paper 
shortage  prevented  compliance. 

The  board  then  appealed 
through  the  columns  of  the 
’Times  and  over  radio  stations 
for  persons  to  bring  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  edition  to  the  board's 
offices.  Yesterday  afternoon  Wil¬ 
hoite  said  2.500  copies  of  the 
edition  had  been  received. 


Spiritual 

AMMUNITION 


yy 


To  support  The  Red  Cross  in  its  present 
and  very  urgent  Drive  for  funds  is  to  make 
complete  a  cycle  of  humanitarian  service. 
Suns,  ships,  arms  of  all  types,  planes,  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  and  courageous  leader¬ 
ship  ...  all  these  have  been  supplied. 


+ 


But  "The  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World" 
goes  beyond  material  aid — it  is  founda- 
tioned  on  spiritual  values  ...  it  possesses 
the  precious  asset  of  Faith  ...  of  a  service 
so  true  and  genuine  that  the  most  unre¬ 
sponsive,  war-hardened  person  reacts  to  it 
with  reverence. 

+ 


Of  all  the  contributions  we  are  asked 
to  make  ...  of  all  the  financial  sacrifices 
necessary  on  the  Home  Front,  support  of 
The  Red  Cross  is  magnificently  outstand¬ 
ing.  Both  sustenance  and  prayer  go  to 
the  very  brink  of  every  Front. 

+ 
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CLASSIFIED 

CAM's  Urged  to 
Plan  Npw  to 
Aid  Veterans 

By  Fslix  S.  Towle 

(Oue  to  paper , restrictions  the 
Classified  column  in  the  future 
will  appear  every  other  week. 
The  next  column  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  8  issue.) 

Employment  of  the  nation’s 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  the 
re-employment  of  other  millions 
of  discharged  veterans  of  the 
armed  services  will  be  the  major 
problem  of  the  post-war  period. 

Classified  advertising  is  the 
greatest  proven  facility,  barring 
none,  for  the  recruitment  and 
mobilization  of  manpower — it 
can  and  should  be  used  as  a 
preventative  against  actual  pos¬ 
sible  post-war  unemployment. 

Urges  Plcnuiing  Now 

The  government  and  its  agen¬ 
cies;  mimicipalities  and  public 
o£Scials;  and  capital  and  labor 
and  their  representatives  are 
mindful  of  the  vital  role  em¬ 
ployment  will  play,  in  the  fu- 
time,  and  are  studying  and 
drafting  plans  for  an  effective 
and  successful  transition  from  a 
nation  at  war  to  peacetime  en¬ 
deavors. 

Classified  advertising  should 
be  a  pertinent  part  of  all  these 
plans  and  can  lend  an  invalu¬ 
able  assistance — if  included  now 
in  the  original  planning.  Hiie 
responsibility  of  including  this 
particular  branch  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  embryonic 
stage  of  post-war  plans  rests 
with  local  classified  advertising 
managers,  publishers,  publishers' 
groups  and  advertising  associa¬ 
tions  and  federations. 

In  a  recent  published  state¬ 
ment  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  it  was  estimated 
that  approximately  8  million 
workers  would  be  faced  with  un¬ 
employment  if  war  hostilities 
suddenly  ceased.  The  present 
facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  now  taxed  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  are  attempting  to  assist 
the  2,000  veterans  of  the  armed 
services  who  are  being  dis¬ 
charged  eveiy  24  hours.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  could  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  in  these  govern¬ 
ment  activities. 

A  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National 
Industrial  Council,  representing 
more  than  80,000  employers,  are 
at  work  on  a  plan  to  meet  the 
re-employment  problem  of  the 
returning  servicemen  and  wo¬ 
men. 

NAM  President  Robert  M. 
Gaylord  announced  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  for  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period  and  appointed  Harry 
L.  Derby  chairman  of  the  NAM 
Committee  on  Veterans  Employ¬ 
ment  Problems. 

The  conunittee  will  consist  of 
30  industrial  executives. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt 
that  these  industrial  chiefs  know 
full  well  the  potency  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising — the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  classified  columns 


should  be  recommended  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  their  program. 

At  preliminary  committee 
meetings,  the  NAM  annoimced 
that  a  foiu'-point  program  had 
been  outlined.  It  calls  for  speci¬ 
fic  practices  to  guide  manage¬ 
ment  in  employing  veterans,  a 
committee  to  guide  managers  a 
committee  program,  a  national 
program  and  an  information  pro¬ 
gram  by  which  companies  will 
exchange  data. 

With  newsprint  as  a  wartime 
casualty,  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  in  the  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  the  vital  Help  Want¬ 
ed  classification  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  restrictions,  rat- 
tioning,  eliminations,  optional 
insertion  dates  etc.,  of  all 
other  classifications. 

It  has  become  a  proverbial 
“headache”  to  the  average  man¬ 
ager — to  such  an  extent  that  the 
post-war  possibilities  of  the 
classification,  when  newsprint  is 
again  available,  are  being  over¬ 
looked,  too. 

Help  Wanted  can  and  should 
be  the  number  one  classifica¬ 
tion  of  tomorrow. 

However,  it  will  only  exist  as 
such  if  those  in  the  profession 
plan  now  to  guide  it  to  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
to  come. 

In  the  Bag 

LOYAL  PHILLIPS  who  recently  I 

resigned  his  commission  in  the  | 
U.  S.  Navy,  as  lieutenant,  junior  | 
grade,  is  now  attached  to  the  j 
Press  Section  of  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 

Thomas  Quinn,  formerly  CAM 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  newspa¬ 
pers.  is  an  account  executive 
with  the  Baltimore  ad  agency. 
Van  Sant,  Dugdale,  Inc. 

Harry  D.  Lemley  is  the  new 
CAM  at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Long  Barrett 
has  been  appointed  CAM  of  the 
Ft.  Wayne  ( Ind  )  News  Sentinel. 

John  R.  Copeland  has  replaced 
Fred  W.  Clifford  as  CAM  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Tribune. 

CAM  Helen  Kimbrell  succeed¬ 
ed  Betty  Whalon  at  the  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son  (la.)  Democrat. 

J.  J.  Abernathy  is  now  Corpus 
Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller  -  Times 
CAM. 

Mrs.  A.  Jackson  has  been 
named  CAM  of  the  Biloxi-Gulf- 
port  (La.)  Herald. 

Adolf  F.  Gottesmann,  CAM 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger, 
and  A1  Robillard,  CAM  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Press  &  Long  Island 
City  Star  Journal,  have  entered 
the  armed  services.  Doris  Will- 
mott  will  serve  as  acting  CAM 
during  the  latter’s  absence. 

■ 

Names  “Special" 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
appointed  Blanchard-Nichols-Os- 
born,  805  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  Building,  Atlan¬ 
ta  3,  Georgia,  to  be  its  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas — 
East  of  El  Paso,  Cuba,  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico, 
Haiti,  and  Dominican  Republic. 


Wins  Tribune  Cup 

A  drill  team  of  auxiliary  mili¬ 
tary  police  plant  guards,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Works  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  won  first  place 
in  a  contest  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  cup,  March  17,  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Seven  teams  competed  in 
the  event,  representing  winners 
of  area  contests  conducted 
among  the  18,000  plant  guards 
in  the  Illinois  district,  which  in¬ 
cludes  three  northwestern  In¬ 
diana  coimties. 

■ 

Opens  Office  on  Coast 

Raymond  Campbell,  formerly 
associated  with  the  New  York 
Times,  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
and  recently  publisher  of  the 


Hammonton  (N.  J.)  News,  hit 
opened  newspaper  and  publki- 
tion  brokerage  offices  in  the 
Park  Central  Building,  Loi 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  business  will 
be  conducted  under  the  n«m^  ol 
the  Campbell  Company. 

■ 

Mark  Woods  Honored 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  o( 
Philadelphia,  composed  of  mj. 
vertising  men,  made  its  annual 
citation  of  merit  to  Mark  Woodt 
president  of  radio’s  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  “in  recognition  of  hi 
leadership  in  radio  network 
broadcasting.”  The  awa^  was 
made  by  Peter  L.  Schauble,  prer- 
ident  of  the  club,  with  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Johnson,  president  of 
Temple  University,  as  toasW- 
ter. 
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Use  ANY  or  AU.  ef  Mese  locd  doiy  papers 
iN  iewo  to  work  for  yea 

NIT  PMO 

PaPM  CIPCVlATtON 

Amti  Tribune  (B)  4,21b 

AtUfibc  Ntwe-Tekfrepli  (B)  $.410 

Boone  New«4(epubteen  (B)  4.73b 

^Burbfifion  Hewk<^  Geiette  (IB) .  tl.b20 

(Ceder  Repidt  Gesette  (B)  47.0b7 

CenterviBe  loweften  B  Citisen  .  S.744 

CheiletCtyP»e«i(B)  . 4.559 

Cheroltee  TimeB  B  Onel  (B)  3,750 

•OintonHereldlB)  IM90 

Courred  BbiHt  Nonpereii  (LB) . .  lb, 124 

Cret«en  New*.Advefteer  (LB)  .  4.720 

t^Oevtnport  riine«**Democrel  (LB)  . 41.791- 

t*0ubuoue  TelefrepMHkreld  (LB)  .  34,030 

FeirfiM  Ledfer  (B)  ■  4,5b3 

Fort  Dodfe  Mewenfer  B  Ouoniele  |B)  I5.bl4 

Fort  Meddon  Democrei  (LB)  .  .  5,325 

low#  City  Ket»-Citiien  (B)  1.910 

*Keokuk  Gete  City  (LB)  .  7.b0l 

MeriKeltown  Timet-Repubbeen  (B)  .  11,833 

*Me«on  City  Globe>Getette  (B)  19,177 

MiPleetontNewt  3.140 

*Mu«cetine  Joumel  (B)  9,01$ 

Nevede  Joumoi  (B)  4.378 

Oe)wein  Register  (B)  3.723 

OtUlooM  HereU  (B)  b.494 

Ottumwe  Courier  (B)  lb.90B 

Shenendoe)!  Sentirtei  (B)  3.b54 

)*Sioui  City  JoumeLTribune  (LB)  78,033 

WedungtonJoumel  3.783 

tWeteiloo  Courier  (B)  40.439 

Webster  City  Freefner»>Joumei  (B)  $.357 

ToUl  459.382 

•CowndtiAbk  out  ol  tUts  circul«tieA. 
tMtUnd  Suiid«y  ako. 

(^  Accepts  Beer  Advertasements. 

(L^  Accepts  Ligwer  end  Beer  Adverbsemeritt. 


9  It’s  a  market.  Gentlemen 
rich  and  responsive-  state  of  km^ 
People  here  are  buying  now  as 
planning  now  .  .  .  making  proa 
sales  and  post-war  potentialitia 
equally  great,  equally  desinUc 
What’s  more,  we’ve  got  the  ida 
way  to  make  this  market  ynn 
Thirty-two  local  daily  popen 
thirty-one  key  markets  give  yoH 
advertising  that  on-the-spot  l(itct| 
the  appeal,  the  interest  that  only 
local  daily  paper  can  claim.  Tliiii| 
sales<ompelling  advertising 
MERCHANDISABLE  ADVERTIS 
ING  .  .  .  that  convinces  the  peoiii 
who  buy  and  the  dealers  who  id 
your  products.  What  a  combinstioi 
Use  it  now! 


4S9,381 


MERCHANDISAILE  CIRCDUTII 
Nwoogh  32  local  doly  pi^  bl 
dofflinaiit  markets  ki  tks  rkii  sf 
respoosiva  sted*  ef  Iowa. 


Wrife  ^of  convincifiq  evidencf 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


405  Shops  Buildinq 


Des  Moines,  lov 
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Crew-chief . .  . 

Nameless  hero  of  the  A.A.F. 

Other  guys  wear  the  wings  and  ribbons. 
Other  guys  plaster  Berlin  with  bombs 
and  shoot  down  enemy  fighters.  But 
that’s  O.K.  with  the  crew-chief. 

His  job  is  to  keep  his  ship  up  there 
in  the  air. 

He  works  all  night  on  her  motors, 
patches  up  her  wounds,  gasses  her,  racks 
her  bombs,  cleans  her  guns,  taxis  her 
out  to  the  line  and  watches  his  crew  take 
her  off.  Then  he  stays  on  the  ground 
and  “sweats  it  out”  until  he  hears 
her  coming  back. 

That’s  how  most  of  us  must  hght  this 
war  ...  by  “sweating  it  out”  at  home 
...  by  getting  the  bombs,  guns,  food  and 
fuel  to  the  men  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

And  the  closer  they  come  to  Viaory, 
the  tougher  that  job  will  be! 

We  on  the  railroads  know  in  advance  how 
much  more  we  must  do. 

We  know,  though  passenger  service 
was  upped  60%  in  1943,  military  needs 
will  demand  at  least  another  10%  this  year. 

We  know  the  stepped-up  pace  of  war 
will  require  at  least  another  29  billion 
ton-miles  of  freight  and  war  supplies— 
over  and  beyond  that  of  last  year’s 
record-breaking  volume. 

That’s  why— when  you  use  the  New  York 
Central,  or  any  railroad— we  urge  you  to 
remember  that  every  inch  of  freight  and 
passenger  space  is  more  important  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past . . . 

And  that  only  with  even  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  and  understanding,  on  the  part 
of  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
and  the  traveling  public  .  .  .  only  by 
“sweating  it  out”  together  . . .  can  this 
bigger  job  be  done! 


New  York  Central 

KL'll.'f.ia  m 

ffM/rronxy/croKy/ 

*  eiVE  OiNEROUSlY  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  * 
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PROMOTION 


N.  Y.  Sun  Working  on 
OutstandingPromotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NOW  and  again  in  these  col¬ 
umns  we  have  expressed  the 
fervent  hope  that  abnormal  war¬ 
time  conditions  would  not 
stultify  or  choke  off  promotion 
activity. 

As  the  weeks  go  on,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  obvious 
that  our  fears  have  been  pretty 
largely  unjustified.  The  volume 
of  promotion  is  undiminished — 
perhaps  even  augmented.  More 
good  samples  come  to  us  than  we 
can  possibly  comment  on. 

And  most  significant  of  alt, 
the  character  of  promotion  has 
been  changing  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  times,  thus  proving  that 
the  importance  of  promotion  is 
widely  understood  and  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  maintained 
through  inertia. 

A  New  Effort 

The  New  York  Sun  has  just 
undertaken  a  large-scale  promo¬ 
tion  project  which  is  typical  of 
this  progressive  spirit.  It  is  a 
war-born  service  designed  “to 
enable  busy  business  executives 
to  keep  pace  with  the  fast-chang¬ 
ing  patterns  of  economic  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

The  service  consists  of  an 
attractive  loose-leaf  binder, 
titled  “So  Goes  The  Nation." 
The  binder  is  sub-divided  into 
eight  sections:  markets,  manu¬ 
facturing,  retailing,  postwar 
planning,  straws  in  the  wind, 
advertising.  New  York  market 
and  New  York  Sun,  the  last  only 
one  page. 

For  the  past  six  months  a 
staff  of  readers,  analysts,  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  have  b^n  culling 
trade  publications,  research  re¬ 
ports  and  government  sources 
for  the  first  issue  of  “So  Goes 
The  Nation”  and  in  each  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  binder  is  a 
series  of  sheets  containing  cap¬ 
sule  summaries  of  trends  and 
developments  of  interest  to  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

Sarric*  Continuing 

The  plan  is  to  augment  the 
service  with  monthly  bulletins. 
Pages  will  be  keyed  for  con¬ 
venient  insertion  and  an  up-to- 
date  index  will  be  provided  each 
month  to  replace  the  previous 
one. 

“So  Goes  The  Nation”  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  retail  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders,  Congresional  and 
State  libraries,  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  journal¬ 
ism. 

It  was  created  by  Promotion 
Manager  Lawrence  W.  Merahn, 
who  expresses  the  belief  that 
“newspaper  promotion  has  ma¬ 
tured  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
years  because  of  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  problems  of 
the  present  emergency,  that  pro¬ 
motion  is  entering  an  era  in 
which  the  mark  of  good  effort 
will  be  the  extent  of  practical 
services  media  can  perform  for 
advertisers.” 


Pittsburgh  Trio 

MUST  a  series  of  direct  mail 

pieces  necessarily  be  devoted 
to  a  single  theme  in  order  to  be 
effective?  Or  can  you  skip  from 
subject  to  subject  and  still  main¬ 
tain  continuity?  There  is  no 
hard  and  fast  answer,  of  course, 
but  our  own  feeling  is  that  you 
get  all  the  benefits  of  continuity 
in  direct  mail  just  so  long  as  you 
remember  to  be  interesting  and 
informative. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
bears  us  out,  we  think,  in  its  re¬ 
cent  direct  mail  which  has  a 
family  feeling  visually  but 
ranges  wide  in  copy  ideas.  Each 
piece  is  well  done  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  an  accumulative 
effect  even  though  each  presents 
an  entirely  different  message. 

We  have  three  of  these  pieces 
before  us  now.  One  says,  “A 
Trend  Has  Gone  to  War!”  and 
deftly  points  out  that  Post- 
Gazette  pre-war  advertising 
gains  have  been  changed  to 
losses  by  newsprint  rationing 
but  “we’re  not  ashamed  of  it.” 

The  second.  "A  Post-War 
Promise  for  Pittsburgh,”  re¬ 
prints  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
statement  which  calls  attention 
to  Pittsburgh’s  advantages  for 
quick  post-war  industrial  con¬ 
version.  And  the  third  summar¬ 
izes  five  current  examples  of 
reader  response  to  columns. 

Layouts  and  art  work  are 
good,  which  helps  any  direct 
mail  campaign.  The  series  is 
produced  under  direction  of  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Paul  Jones. 

Want  Ad  Dramas 

“NEWSPRINT  rationing  has 

eliminated  our  Classified  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  vanishing  point,” 
writes  Sidney  Carpenter,  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  “So  we  thought  to 
strengthen  ourselves  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  by  improving  our  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  members  of  the 
staff  to  the  work  they  are  to 
perform.” 

With  this  thought  in  mind. 
Mr.  Carpenter  produced  a  book¬ 
let,  “True  Stories  of  Want  Ad 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 


HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


Results,”  containing  22  unusual 
classified  stories,  some  from  the 
Toronto  Star,  many  from  other 
newspapers.  A  page  is  devoted 
to  each  story;  the  tone  is  light; 
the  copy  brief;  the  pace  is  set 
by  light,  cartoonish  drawings. 

There  could  be  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  initiation  into  the  world 
of  classified  for  the  neophyte. 
The  preface  of  the  booklet  aptly 
states,  ‘"The  longer  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star’s  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  more  your  eyes 
will  be  opened  to  the  boundless 
uses  of  Want  Ads,  and  their 
ability  to  fuifill  a  limitless  vari¬ 
ety  of  ordinary  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  missions.” 

"That"  Subject 

’THE  mails  and  trade  papers  are 

full  of  explanations  these  days 
from  newspapers  anxious  to  in¬ 
form  their  advertisers  how  hard 
they  are  trying  to  stretch  the 
service  of  their  cimtailed  news¬ 
print.  But  one  of  the  best  jobs 
we  have  seen  has  been  done  by 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  which 
has  appropriately  produced  a 
miniature  booklet  (2V4  x  3V4) 
whose  16  pages  contain  fewer 
than  150  words.  Yet  the  whole 
story  of  the  Oregionian’s  efforts 
— “We’ve  Tried  Everything!” — is 
contained  in  this  booklet.  There 
are  good-humored  little  car¬ 
toons  and  the  net  effect  is  that 
of  a  good  newspaper  trying  its 
level  best  to  keep  advertisers 
happy.  A  good  piece  of  direct  as 
well  as  good-will  promotion. 

In  the  Mail 

’THE  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 

issued  a  year  book,  presenting 
newspaper  advertising  linage  for 
1943  by  classifications.  Each 
classification  is  pie-charted.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  year 
book  is  a  series  of  thumb  nail 
sketches  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Enquirer  news  de¬ 
partment. 

Likewise  recording  the  figiires 
of  the  year  is  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  its  annual  booklet, 
“The  Distribution  of  Advertising 


Chemicals 


I  produced  in 
the  Buffalo  area  have  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  value  of  more  than 
$117,671,000,  making  this  the 
world's  largest  electro-chemical 
center.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
diversified  industries  that  guar¬ 
antee  Buffalo  to  be  a  potent 
present  and  post-war  market. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 

EXPRESS 


Only  morning  and  Suttday 
Nowtpopof  in  Buffalo 


and  Circulation  in  St.  Louis.”  i 
good,  concise  statistical  ^ 
mary. 

From  the  Oakland  Tribs*, 
comes  “Facts  About  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Oakland,”  a  compreheiuiw 
three-part  booklet  coveriM 
market  facts,  circulation  fa^ 
and  advertising  facts.  Each  see 
tion  is  printed  in  a  different 
color.  This  useful  job  was  pre' 
pared  by  Promotion  Manager 
W.  A.  Brown. 


Lehman  CAB  President 

A.  W.  Lehman,  for  10  yean 
manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  organizatioo. 
Dr.  D.  P.  Smelser,  chairman  of 
the  VAB  Board  of  Govemon 
announced  this  week.  George 
H.  Allen,  formerly  director  of 
research  and  assistant  directoi 
of  sales  promotion  for  WOR,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Lehman  as  manager 
and  secretary. 

■ 

Mexican  Press  Exhibit 

A  collection  of  newspapen 
and  magazines  planned  as  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
placed  on  permanent  exhibit 
with  the  opening  in  Mexico  Qh 
of  the  new  Hemeroteca  Naciooil 
recently  as  part  of  the  NationA 
Library  and  National  Univento 
The  exhibit  will  house  compM 
files  of  current  publicail|B 
from  all  the  American  repubn 
and  offer  a  panorama  of  Mab- 
can  journalism  since  1693,  wha 
the  country’s  first  newspapa. 
El  Mer curio  Volante,  appeared. 


^ML?IN  A 
ING  SUIT  LIKE, 

THAT  AT  MY  /YOU’Rti 
TENDER  AGE.!  /TWENTYj 
TWO! 

I  WOULDN'T 
CALL  THAT^ 
.TENDER  Att! 

IWOULD  IF  YDlT 


Editor’*  own  short  fe*t«r* 
Space-sover,  pace  pepper-np  no* 
numinf  In  several  importsal 


Write  for  rates  to  WUfiri 
Cyr,  317  Elni  St,,  Amesberii 
.Was*. 
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PEN  UP  a  can  of  roast  beef  with  gravy.” 

“Get  another  can  of  hamburger  off  the 
Klf.  Father’s  bringing  home  a  business  friend.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  bring  a  can  of  potato  salad  to 
le  church  lawn  supper.” 

Such  rtmarks  as  these  will  be  common¬ 
place  after  the  war,  as  the  new  canned-food 
Huns  now  planned  by  packers  reach  gro- 
esrt*  shelves  all  over  the  country. 

)  move  these  new  work-saving  foods  from 
iker  to  grocers’  shelves  will  call  for  aggressive 
!:ng  and  will  provide  food  advertising  with 
c  opportunity  to  give  even  greater  public 

n’ice. 

Other  Deve/opments,  Too 

wy  and  Navy  needs  have  taught  the  food- 
cking  industry  to  can  foods  and  combina- 
ns  of  foods  that  have  never  been  packed 
tore.  American  Can  Company  has  learned  a 
1  too,  in  the  heat  and  sweat  of  war,  in  devcl- 
g  improved  processes  for  food  and  better 
ng  methods. 

In  learning  these  things,  we  also  supplied 


our  share  of  the  three  billion  cans  of  processed 
and  ration  foods  delivered  to  our  Armed  Forces 
last  year,  as  well  as  our  part  of  one  and  one 
half  billion  cans  of  food  for  Lend-Lease. 

Research  which  led  to  the  solution  of  war¬ 
time  problems  has  given  both  the  canner  and 
the  can  manufacturer  experience  that  will  have 
significant  effects  on  the  grocers’  future  business. 

Better  Merchandising  Methods 

Naturally,  this  war  experience  will  be  applied 
to  peacetime  food  problems  and  will  revolve 
around  the  merchandising  methods  of  local 
grocery  stores. 

.As  the*  largest  manufacturer  of 
cans  and  other  containers  that 
make  possible  the  bulk  of  the 
grocery  business,  we  are  intensely 


interested  in  helping  grocers  improve  their 
merchandising  methods. 

W«  know  that  bettor  morchanditing  mothods 
in  your  city’s  grocery  stores  are  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  you,  too.  For  sound  merchandising 
is  one  means  of  insuring  a  better  nourished 
and  more  prosperous  community.  It  is  also 
a  means  of  building  additional  postwar 
linage. 

Your  advertising  department  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  booklet  we  prepared  before  the 
war — showing  “174  Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned 
Foods.”  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  packed 
with  ideas  that  can  be  used  to  aid 
^  grocers  after  the  war  in  planning 

:  far  more  aggressive  merchandising 

jv  and  advertising  campaigns.  Write; 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 


American  Can  Company 

230  Park  Avanu*/  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


FREEPORT 


Pacific  Coo\t  Represc'ntof ive 
RALPH  LEBER  CO  426  Poison  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 


both  of  New  York,  have 
pointed  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 
to  handle  their  advertising. 


Ccanpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


ui^yi;o.  nas  me  account,  BLACKWELL  SMITH,  well-  wm  circul 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Chicago,  is  known  industrial  consultant,  Mohra<!ka  1 
now  handling  the  account  of  until  recently  with  the  Foreign  c-vavp  wa' 
Gargoyle  Co.,  Milwaukee  maker  Economic  Administration  in  fi 

of  Gargoyle  Coffee.  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined 

L.  W,  Ramsey  Co.,  C^hicago,  is  the  executive  staff  of  Arthur  .  kanmlpi 
releasing  a  newspaper  schedule  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York  adver-  o 

on  Hxn,XMAN  Brewing  Co.,  La  tising  agency.  As  a  member  of  Parxmeni  < 
Crosse,  Wis.,  brewer  of  Old  Style  the  Kudner  agency  he  will  com-  *  '-n>eaf 
Lager  beer.  plete  the  development  of  a  pro-  “  uavis,  ii 

Benson  &  Dali,  Chicago,  is  already  u^ervmy,  for  the  Wjixiam 

using  a  few  newspapers  in  test  Food  Industry  War  Committee.  Mies  pr^i 
markets  on  Krank’s  Shave  As  Director  of  Urgency  Itetings  Book, 

Cream,  a  product  of  Consoli-  and  ^istent  Director  of  In^-  telephone 
DATED  Drug  Trade  Products,  Operations  in  the  War  ^o-  by  Reuben 
Chicago  duction  Board  in  Washington,  has  been  i 

Th,.  ...  j  Mr.  Smith  developed  the  Priority  manager  of 

Motor  Club  ad-  Allocation  Policy  put  into  Chicago.  1 

account  w  now  being  ^  ^  by  W.P.B.  &  Co.,  Chic 

by  Awncy  S.r.,ce  Corp.,  ^  Fmo».u,,  termer-  ;>»■ 

Aiihroer  xsrwy.  «.  w  II  T  iv  vice-pTcsident  of  Erwin,  the  Inland 
®  f Wasey  &  Co.,  and  Donahue  &  ^he  .^rm  i 
f  Co.,  where  he  specialized  in  the  civilian  us 

i  handling  of  drug  accounts,  is  vulcanizing 

joining  Daiicer-Fitzgerald-Sam-  and  direct 
soups  and  pjg  gg  account  executive  for  Margare- 
asonings.  American  Home  Products.  associated 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  work-  William  S.  Kelly,  Jr.,  for-  frigerating 
•*<0*  product,  call^  merly  space  buyer  for  Berming-  vertising  a 


as  a  newspaper  space  buyer. 

George  Cadenas  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc. 

Hassel  Smith  takes  over  the 
newly  created  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hillman-Shane- 
Breyer,  Los  Angeles,  April  1. 
Other  changes  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  include  the  appointment  of 
Sally  Martin  as  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  Eileen  Hol¬ 
bein  who  becomes  the  agency’s 
fashion  director,  and  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Lambert,  formerly  of 
NBC.  as  a  radio  copywriter. 

Cliff  Lubkert.  transcription 
producer  in  McCann-Erickson's 
radio  department,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  to  the  Army  March  27. 
He  will  be  replaced  by  Johnny 


ARE  EASY 
TO  MOLD! 


stork  I'p  Whilr  Oiir  Supply 


SACRIFICING 
8CPBF.WW  QUALITY — GIANT  SIZE 


U.  S.  Army 
Air  Force 


Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  lab¬ 
oratory  made  and  tested.  That 
is  why  they  can  be  depended 
on  for  uniformity  in  thickness 
and  texture  and  free  and  easy 
molding.  A  FREE  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  give  you  an  inkling 
of  what  we  mean.  tea 


ThU  ALBUM  will  Mwily  take  full  News¬ 
paper  paces,  ciaot  pbotoa,  montaces  of 
diNplaya,  letters  aod  other  rrldence  of 
WAR  BOND  drives,  etr.  ‘.£6x36  Inches; 
heavy  black  leather  grain  cover,  rein¬ 
forced  comers  j  100  black  loose-leaf 
paces,  eloth-hinced  for  extra  tdrmcth; 
3  adlustable  ledcer-type  metal  binding 
posts.  Weight  26  lbs. 

A  $50.00  ValBO  ^ 

WhUe  they  last  . 

Jaaier  Sizo  AlbBm 

Same  quality  O^zlOVk .... 

F.  O.  B.  New  York 

SAMUEL  L.  UNGER 

3  BAST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Remittance  with  order  assures  prompt 
delivery.  Limited  QnanUty  on  Hand. 


A  Lobcratoiy 
Product  ^0 


Chrome 

MATS 


Each 

c.oo 


U.  S.  STEEL  REPORTS 

to  its  340,498  employes,  its  222,602  stockholders,  and  to  the  public 


U.  S.  St#«l’s  employes  averaged  340,498  in  1943.They  establiahed  in  1943  an 
all-time  ingot  product  ion  record.  100,000  men  and  women  of  U.  S.  Steel  are 
in  the  armed  forces.  To  replace  these  employes,  and  to  meet  manpower 
requirements,  nearly  125,000  employees  have  been  trained  by  U.  S.  Steel. 
Approximately  5,000  demobilized  servicemen  have  been  re-employed. 


, 

Dollars  in  Millions 

What  we  received 

1943 

1942 

for  products  and  services  sold . 

%  1,977 

$  1,863  j 

1: 

' 

What  we  did  with  the  money 

Wages,  salaries,  social  security,  and  pensions 

%  913 

$  783  1 

Taxes  Federal,  state  and  local . 

130 

201  ' 

Products  and  services  bought  from  others  .  . 

707 

649 

Wear  and  usage  of  facilities . 

134 

128 

Estimated  additional  costs  caused  by  war  .  . 

24 

25  i 

Interest  on  indebtedness . 

i 

6 

6 

lj  Dividends  on  cumulative  preferred  stock  .  .  . 

25 

25  i 

1 

ij  Dividends  on  common  stock . 

35 

35  ! 

i{  Carried  forward  for  future  needs . 

3 

11 

,1 

;|  Total  .  .  . 

1 

$  1.977 

$  1,863 

L_ 

WHO  GOT  WHAT 

Dollars  in  Millions  Change 
1943  1941  since  1941 

Received  from  customers  .  .  $  1,977  .  $  1,622  +  22% 

Disposed  of  for:— 

EMPLOYES .  913  ...  628  +  45S^ 

TAXES .  130  ...  169  -  23% 

PRODUCTS  & 

SERVICES  BOUGHT  ...  707  ...  580  +  22% 

OTHER  COSTS .  164  ...  130  +  27% 

DIVIDENDS .  60  ...  60  none 

FUTURE  NEEDS  .  3  ...  56  -  94% 


Ingot  Prodnction  (Not  Tons)  toss  30,540,427  to4i  28,963,018 


U.  S.  Steel’s  222,602  stockholders  would  fill  three  Yankee  Stadanns 

For  this  army  of  owners,  U.  S.  Steel  earned  in  1943  the  smallest  return 
on  investment  ( 3.97% )  in  any  year  of  large  production.  Rising  costs 
in  1943,  pushing  against  price  ceilings,  resulted  in  lower  net  earnings 
and  therefore  in  lower  taxes.  There  were  $8  million  lees  for  future  needs 
than  in  1942  ($53  million  less  than  in  1941),  despite  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts  in  1943. 
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CIRCULATION 

Offers  Program  For 
Post-War  Selling 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


BELIEVING  the  time  is  rapidly 

approaching  when  circulators 
should  begin  thinking  of  the 
transition  from  a  seller’s  to  a 
buyer's  market,  we  had  occasion 
this  week  to  voice  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  need  for  prepar¬ 
ing  for  postwar  tomorrow  by  do¬ 
ing  today. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
March  20,  we  pointed  out  the 
transition  may  come  sooner 
than  we  think. 

When  that  time  comes,  most 
circulators  will  be  faced  with  a 
serious  service  readjustment 
that  they  will  have  to  make  in 
order  to  maintain  their  readers 
and  the  type  of  good-will  that 
newspapers,  as  institutions,  will 
need  to  carry  on  in  the  postwar 
period.  We  stated  in  part: 

Suggests  "Four  Freedoms" 

“If  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  were  called  upon  to  draw 
up  their  own  ‘Atlantic  Charter' 
to  govern  their  circulation  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  immediate  future 
and  during  the  postwar  period, 
perhaps  they  would  set  forth 
their  ‘Four  Freedoms’  something 
like  this: 

“1.  Freedom  from  fear  of  new 
government  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions. 

“2.  Freedom  from  want  of 
necessary  newsprint  and  deliv¬ 
ery  facilities. 

“3.  Freedom  to  obtain  carrier- 
salesmen  and  the  right  kind  of 
adult  personnel  so  essential  to  a 
service  organization. 

“4.  Fre^om  to  promote  cir¬ 
culation  and  maintain  it  on  a 
reasonably  fair  and  profitable 
basis." 

We  pointed  out  that  first  two 
freedoms  may  be  classed  as 
“wishful  thinking"  and  will  re¬ 
main  in  that  category,  no  doubt, 
until  the  war  is  won.  In  the 
realm  of  the  latter  two  freedoms, 
we  suggested: 

“In  some  respects,  you  have 
been  and  still  are  in  a  para¬ 
doxical  situation.  You  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  add  on  cir¬ 
culation,  but  have  not  had 
enough  newsprint,  sufficient  de¬ 
livery  facilities,  nor  adequate 
manpower  and  boypower  to  do 
the  job.  ...  It  takes  real  cou¬ 
rage  on  the  part  of  a  publisher 
and  a  big  dose  of  self-control  on 
the  part  of  his  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  to  sit  back  and  see  their 
paper’s  circulation  held  in  check 
while  their  competitor  may  be 
piling  up  luscious  looking  black 
figures. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
continue  to  be  promotion- 
minded,  even  in  a  seller’s 
market  We  believe  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  any  newspaper,  large 
or  small,  to  allow  its  sales-mind- 
edness  or  its  promotion  struc¬ 
ture  to  decay  simply  because 
orders  roll  in  so  fast  they  can 
hardly  be  bandied. 


“As  one  circulation  manager 
so  aptly  stated  the  problem:  ‘We 
can  still  talk  promotion  to  our 
supervisors  and  carriers;  we  can 
still  keep  sales  records;  we  can 
still  wonder  why  we  don’t  serve 
all  the  houses  in  a  certain  block 
— and  if  we  continue  to  do  these 
things,  it  won’t  take  us  long, 
after  the  shootin’  is  over,  to  start 
shoutin’  for  increased  sales’.” 

Must  Rebuild  Soles  Staff 

We  told  how  Robert  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  president 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  oflered 
the  suggestion  of  taking  more 
time  and  patience  in  getting  the 
right  kind  of  carrier  boys  in  the 
first  place,  rather  than  putting 
on  the  first  boy  that  comes 
along.  Mr.  Taylor  emphasized 
the  importance  of  teaching  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  how  to  sell,  even 
if  the  newspaper  does  not  want 
new  subscribers  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  matter  of  preparing  for 
the  transition  from  a  seller’s  to 
a  buyer’s  market,  we  offered  the 
suggestions  of  James  F,  Jae, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
stated: 

“The  first  and  most  important 
thing  will  be  the  rebuilding  of 
our  sales  organizations; .  a  gen¬ 
eral  weeding  out  of  the  poorer 
personnel  that  we  have  had  to 
get  along  with  under  present 
conditions;  and  some  real  ‘grass 
roots’  training  of  the  new  men 
we  may  take  on,  as  well  as  the 
older  men  who  are  left  as  a 
nucleus  of  the  organization." 

We  warned  that  while  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  rationing  of  news¬ 
print  will  probably  continue  at 
least  a  year  after  the  war,  and 
that  it  may  appear  needless  to 
launch  any  circulation  selling 
efforts  in  lhat  period,  it  will  be 
well  for  circulators  to  watch 
closely  this  situation  and  let 
their  plans  be  governed  accord¬ 
ingly,  “since  it  is  likely  that 
the  manpower  situation  will 
ease  within  that  period.” 

We  paid  tribute  to  the  carrier 
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boys  and  circulation  managers 
who  have  struggled  desperately 
against  long  odds  to  maintain 
wartime  delivery  under  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances.  Likewise, 
we  oflered  the  penetrating  ob¬ 
servation  of  Rex  Fisher,  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  who 
said:  “I  feel  that  all  of  us  owe 
something  to  somebody  for 
whatever  there  is  left  of  the 
great  American  tradition  of 
granting  able-bodied  boys  the 
right  to  work.  Back  of  that,  the 
entire  profession  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  men  in  newspaper 
work  who  have  drawn  favorable 
attention  to  the  practice  of  boys 
serving  newspaper  routes,  not 
just  lately,  but  through  the 
years.” 

We  pointed  out  that  circula¬ 
tors  have  a  continuous  selling 
job  to  do,  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  best  part-time  connection  for 
an  average  American  school  boy 
is  a  newspaper  route.  “What  the 
circulation  profession,  as  a 
whole,  does  toward  extending 
the  best  type  of  training,  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  to 
the  young  carrier-salesmen,  may 
well  determine  the  future  course 
of  the  Little  Merchant  Plan,” 
we  added. 

We  asked  whether  circulators 
have  taken  the  time  and  the 
space  to  thank  their  subscribers 
for  their  understanding  coopera¬ 
tion  during  wartime,  adding: 
“Don’t  forget  that  the  shadow 
of  a  buyer’s  market  may  cross 
your  path  sooner  than  you  ex¬ 
pect.”  In  this  connection,  we 
cited  the  words  of  Jack  Estes, 
Dallas  News,  who  said: 

“I  am  afraid  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  newsprint 
shortage  are  apt  to  give  us  a 
‘don’t  care’  complex.  We  are 
now  turning  down  readers  to 
whom  we  are  going  to  go  back 
when  newsprint  conditions  re¬ 
turn  to  normal.  Are  we  selling 
the  public  on  our  sympathetic 
attitude?”  We  read  a  personal 
letter,  written  in  Mr.  Estes’  own 
handwriting,  addressed  to  dis¬ 
appointed  subscribers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  as  an  example  of  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

Turning  to  the  fourth  freedom 
— freedom  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion  and  maintain  it  on  a  reason¬ 
ably  fair  and  profitable  basis,  we 
continued : 

"The  trend  to  higher  subscrip- 
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tion  prices  and  greater  net  reve¬ 
nue  per  subscriber,  marks  the 
greatest  single  change  in  the 
economic  set-up  of  the  American 
newspaper  in  the  last  decade 
This  change  not  only  mean* 
more  cash  in  the  till,  as  far  at 
the  circulation  department  it 
concerned,  but  it  is  a  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  greater 
freedom  for  independent  Amer 
lean  journalism.  Readers  have 
a  larger  stake  in  their  newt- 
papers  at  higher  rates,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  have  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  product  you  .sell. 

“Postwar  planning  mutt 
necessarily  have  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  many  suppositions,  de 
pending  upon  the  locality  and 
surrounding  competitive  condi¬ 
tions.  You  would  do  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  begin  surveying  the 
possibilities  of  better  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  including  new 
highways  for  truck  delivery; 
faster  train  schedules  for  mi^ 
subscriptions;  and  the  use  of 
airplane  delivery  where  feasi¬ 
ble.  .  .  . 

“You  are  in  a  position  to  urge 
your  publishers  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  further  refine¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  publishini 
techniques. 

“As  a  revenue-producing  de¬ 
partment  of  your  newspaper, 
you  are  the  key  men  to  invite 
suggestions  from  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  as  to  how  your  newspapv 
can  offer  a  better  product,  whid 
will  uphold  the  best  traditiom 
of  American  journalism  and  ir 
tain  reader  confidence  in  a  fret 
press  in  this  country,” 
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Miami  News 
In  Night 
Life  Expose 

In  a  page  1,  all  edition  story, 
March  14.  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  carried  an  expose  of 
conditions  in  night  clubs  and 
bars  in  which  very  young  girls 
were  served  intoxicating  liquor 
and  permitted  to  view  allegedly 
obscene  shows. 

The  story  was  written  by  a  15- 
year-old  Miami  high  school  girl, 
Judith  Wolpert,  who  had  im- 
dertaken  the  investigation  with 
a  companion.  Gladys  Novack, 
editor  of  the  Miami  High  Times. 

The  names  of  the  offending 
establishments  were  used,  and 
in  a  second  edition  story,  a  two- 
column  box  at  the  bottom  of 
page  one,  following  the  slug 
jumping  the  story  to  an  inside 
page,  contained  notice  that  ad¬ 
vertising  of  three  night  clubs 
named  in  the  article  had  been 
cancelled  “until  such  time  as 
these  establishments  bring  their 
shows  up  to  a  level  of  decency.” 

One  of  three  Miami  night 
clubs  whose  advertising  was  can¬ 
celled  by  the  News  for  “offer¬ 
ing  obscene  and  indecent  enter¬ 
tainment”  was  declared  “out  of 
bounds”  by  the  military  March 
20. 

The  military  action  followed  a 
police  raid  March  19  in  which 
17  men  and  a  woman  were  ar¬ 
rested.  Charges  of  “disorderly 
conduct  by  being  lewd  and  las¬ 
civious  persons”  were  lodged 
against  14  of  those  arrested. 

The  News  is  campaigning  for 
adequate  manning  of  police  and 
county  juvenile  bureaus  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  of 
inspecting  such  establishments 
for  the  presence  of  'teen  age 
youngsters. 

■ 

Hircon  Walker  Supports 
V-Mail  Campaign 

Supplying  the  same  support 
that  it  would  use  to  promote  a 
poduct,  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons. 
Inc.,  has  launched  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  urging  the 
use  of  V-Mail. 

The  three  l.OOO-line  ads,  which 
will  appear  in  110  metropolitan 
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newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  March,  April  and 
May,  were  prompoted  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Somervell’s  expression  of 
the  importance  of  using  V-Mail 
in  preference  to  bulkier  forms. 

His  statement,  “I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  use  of  V-Mail 
when  writing  to  soldiers  over¬ 
seas.  The  use  of  V-Mail  effects  a 


98%  saving  in  cargo  space  there¬ 
by  releasing  this  sorely  needed 
space  for  shipment  of  supplies, 
weapons  and  munitions,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  initial  ad,  “Is  your 
overseas  letter  flying  or  plow¬ 
ing?” 

In  announcing  the  campaign, 
Hiram  Walker  explained  that  it 
approched  the  subject  with  the 


idea  that  if  V-Mail  is  to  be  sold 
at  all,  it  must  be  sold  by  vigor¬ 
ous  advertisements  that  tell  the 
story  completely  enough  to 
make  a  real  impression  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  results  the  Army  de¬ 
sires.  Hence  the  large-size  ads. 

Only  mention  of  the  firm  is 
the  Hiram  Walker  signature  at 
the  foot  of  the  ad. 


- FILE  DATA - 

IN  1943,  Iho  Hartford  Cour- 
anl  carried  40%  of  the 
local  grocery  advertising, 
an  outstanding  record  for 
any  independent  morning 
newspaper. 


LUCIEN  LELONG  is  another 
advertiser  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  Hartford 
Courant’s  women’s  page  — 
the  only  feature  page  of  its 
kind  in  Hartford.  Lelong 
products  have  been 
in  Hartford,  through  the 
Courant  exclusively. 


WOMAN-APPEAL  advertisiiig 
is  being  placed  in  the  Cou- 
rant  in  an  ever-iocrcasiag 
proportion  by  local  out¬ 
lets.  On-the-spot,  they  see 
and  feel  the  Couraat’s 
greater  influence. 


A  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 
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Nattonally  RspnsenteJ  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  Rnthman 
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Interstate  Circulators 
Urged  Not  to  Cut  Rates 

Warned  on  Such  Move  as  War's 
End  Nears  .  .  .  Bertsch  Elected 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


HARRISBURG.  Pa..  March  21— 

Newspapers  were  urged  not  to 
cut  circulation  rates  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  post-war  period,  by 
speakers  who  address^  the  27th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  closed  here  today. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  taxes, 
newsprint,  labor  costs  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges  will  still  be 
high  after  the  war  ends  and  that 
newspapers  will  need  all  the 
circulation  revenue  they  can 
produce  to  meet  increased  over¬ 
head  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  reading  public  a  good 
product. 

Bertsch  Nomed  President 

Interstate  members  devoted 
much  of  their  two-day  session  to 
current  wartime  problems,  but 
also  raised  their  sights  with  an 
eye  to  the  post-war  era  and  its 
lUcely  effect  on  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  selling  method. 

A  word  of  warning  was  issued 
to  circulators  to  conserve  their 
delivery  equipment  and  make 
every  effort  to  keep  their  trucks 
in  the  best  running  condition 
possible  because  of  the  growing 
shortages  of  favorable  delivery 
facilities. 

George  T.  Bertsch.  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  was  elected  Inter¬ 
state  president,  succeeding  Paul 
G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  ( W.  Va. ) 
Exponent  *  Telegram.  David  J. 
Thomas,  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Tribune, 
was  elevated  to  the  first  vice- 
presidency;  and  William  H. 
Dempsey,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  was  named  second  vice- 
president.  W.  S.  Zimmerman, 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Three  new  directors  were 
elected.  They  were  Clement 
Kosak,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times; 
George  W.  Stabler,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit;  and  Leo  M.  Carroll, 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald.  Ward 
Jones,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  was 
reappointed  sergeant  -  at  -  arms. 

Philadelphia  was  chosen  as  the 
fall  meeting  place. 

Guest  q;>eakers  included  Rob¬ 
ert  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  president  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  four  ICMA  past  presi¬ 
dents:  Walter  R.  Rauck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin;  Matt  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  and  Ralph  Cowan, 
Toronto  Star. 

Mr.  Taylor  urged  circulators  to 
guard  against  the  infiltration  of 
war  veterans  as  adult  carriers  to 
replace  carrier  boys  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.  He  also  warned  news¬ 
papers  to  be  alert  to  further  com¬ 
petition  of  radio,  supplemented 
by  television. 

Mr.  Rauch  warned  against 
pre-war  excesses  in  making  post¬ 
war  promotion  plans.  “The  war 

SB 


has  forced  many  circulation 
managers,  through  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  to  do  many  things  that  are 
just  plain,  good  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  normal  times,"  he  said. 
“So,  let’s  not  win  the  war  on 
waste  and  extravagance  now, 
only  to  lose  the  peace  by  a  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  excesses.” 

Advocates  Sample  Copies 

In  pleading  for  newspapers 
not  to  cut  circulation  rates,  Mr. 
Rauck  suggested  sane  post-war 
promotion,  asserting: 

“In  normal  times,  the  proper 
use  of  sample  copies  should  give 
you  a  far  greater  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  and  more  lasting  results, 
than  all  the  prizes  and  premium 
hypodermics  you  ever  used.” 

Proper  use  of  sample  copies, 
he  pointed  out,  calls  for  a  back¬ 
ground  of  careful  training  of  cir¬ 
culation  men  so  that  they,  in 
turn,  can  properly  select  and 
teach  carrier  boys  how  to  make 
a  success  of  their  first  business 
ventures. 

“Improve  your  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  in  every  possible  way,”  he 
added,  “consistent  with  good 
business  practice.  The  public 
has  found  newspapers  to  be  al¬ 
most  indispensable  in  wartime 
so  you  should  not  have  to  go 
back  to  pre-war  excesses  to 
build  circulation  in  time  of  peace 
if  you  publish  a  good  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Mr.  Stodghill  took  some  of  the 
“blue  sky”  out  of  the  problem  of 
carrier  boy  turnover  in  present¬ 
ing  actual  statistics  on  BiiUetin 
route  turnover,  based  on  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study  covering  a  one- 
year  period,  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1943. 

The  Bulletin  kept  a  record  of 
all  changes  on  3,388  city  routes, 
he  explained,  and  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  year,  it  was  found 
that  1,134  routes,  or  33.5%,  did 
not  change,  but  were  carried  by 
the  same  boy  for  the  entire  year. 

Only  2,254  routes,  or  66.5%,  of 
the  rout^  changed  hands,  from 
two  to  nine  boys,  averaging  a 
total  of  198%  turnover,  he 
pointed  out. 

Relating  circulation  gains  or 
losses  to  carrier  turnover,  the 
study  reveals  the  1,134  routes 
that  had  no  change  from  one  boy 
to  another  showed  the  highest 
average  increase  —  3.13  papers 
per  route — as  well  as  the  high¬ 
est  aggregate  increa.se,  3,544  pa¬ 
pers. 

“Not  until  we  get  to  the  point 
were  five  changes  were  made 
and  six  boys  served  the  route 
during  the  year  do  the  records 
show  actual  loss  of  business,” 
said  Mr.  Stodghill. 

•  “Without  any  previous  statis¬ 
tics  to  use  as  a  yardstick,  you 
could  conclude  that  100%  turn¬ 
over  would  not  be  detrimental. 
A  cursory  examination  will 


OFTICERS  OF  INTERSTATE  CIRCULATORS 

New  officers  of  Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  shows 
at  Harrisburg,  Po,,  this  week.  L.  to  r.:  David  I.  Thomos.  Scraatos 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  first  vice-president;  George  T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore  Soa 
papers,  president'  William  H.  Dempsey,  Newark  (N.  I.)  Stor-Ledgtr, 
second  vice-president;  Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Vo.)  ^ 
ponent-Telegram,  retiring  president;  and  W.  S.  Zimmerman,  Potte 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury,  secretary-treasurer. 


show  that  slightly  more  than 
one-third,  1,210  routes,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  greatest  percentage 
of  turnover. 

“It  will  be  our  intention  to  ex¬ 
plore  these  findings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  what  are 
the  underlying  factors  that  bring 
about  turnover.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  more  intelligent  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  turnover  problem 
because  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  develop  these  factors  that 
cause  turnover,  that  is,  the  fac¬ 
tors  we  can,  through  better  man¬ 
agement,  eliminate,  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  turnover.” 

Discusses  30-Ponnd  Paper 

Mr.  Sullivan  challenged  circu¬ 
lators  to  make  their  influence 
felt  with  editors  and  publishers 
as  to  the  content  of  newspapers. 

“The  managing  editor  and  the 
circulation  manager  are  the 
guardians  of  the  readers’  inter¬ 
ests,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Sullivan  also  advanced  the 
suggestion  that  if  and  when 
newsprint  restrictions  are  grad¬ 
ually  lifted,  circulators  should 
insist  that  circulation  service  be 
resumed  in  the  legitimate  terri¬ 
tory  of  their  newspapers,  be¬ 


fore  rationing  of  advertising  ii 
dropped. 

Ralph  Cowan  discussed  30- 
pound  newsprint  from  the  stand* 
point  of  Canadian  manufactiv* 
ers,  outlining  reasons  why  thti 
consider  current  American  dt* 
mands  for  30-pound  impractical, 
as  compared  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard  32-pound  paper 
now  generally  used. 

Not  only  will  newspaper  ban 
to  slow  down  their  presses  8 
they  use  30-pound  paper,  but  is 
making  the  lighter  weight  newr 
print,  mill  machines  also  have  to 
slow  down,  because  of  the  re¬ 
duced  tensile  strength  of  30* 
pound  paper,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
duction  slowdown  of  approid- 
mately  6%,  he  said. 

At  present,  54%  of  Canadiaa  j 
mills  are  running  full-time  in 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint, 
with  another  23%  working  cnl; 
part  time  because  of  their 
ability  to  obtain  sufficient  pulp- 
wood,  he  explained. 

Manufacturers  point  out  that 
30-poimd  paper  will  reduce  tht 
total  newsprint  production  la 
Canada,  already  committed  ts 
supply  U.  S.  publishers  with 
200,000  tons  of  print  paper  per 
month. 


Carrier  Boys  by  Thousands  Are  on 

the  Fighting  Freni 


•  Younger  boys  replacing  them,  a* 
carrying  longer  routes.  When  oflO 
boy  does  the  work  of  two  he  nee4 
an  early  start  ...  a  certainty  thri 
the  wagon  with  the  papers  will  be 
there  to  greet  him.  Qualities  unir 
formly  embodied  in  Certified  mall 
are  put  there  so  these  lads  wool 
disappoint  expectant  readers. 


^or  dependable  stereotypiny, 
re/y  on  Certified  Mats 
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Chicago  Tribune  Hits 
Header's  Digest  Story 

Hilary  St.  George  Saunders, 
British  author  of  the  book, 
•Tioneer!  O  Pioneer!”  appear¬ 
ing  in  condensed  form  in  the 
torrent  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest, 
is  charged  with  falsely  implying 
that  four  Chicago  Tribune  men 
sod  the  newspaper  have  a  pro- 
Qorman  bias,  according  to  a 
ijoeumented  version  published  in 
the  Tribune  this  week. 

Saunders,  who  is  the  author 
of  six  British  war  books  and 
«dio  wrote  ‘‘Pioneer!  O  Pio¬ 
neer!”  aher  a  quick  tour  of  U.  S. 
lest  summer,  did  not  mention 
the  Tribune  men  by  n-ime  in 
referring  to  a  dinner  at  which  he 
was  present  in  Chicago  last 
summer. 

At  the  Dinner 

The  four  Tribune  men  who 
sttended  the  dinner,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  William  D.  Clark,  a 
Chicago  representative  of  the 
British  Information  Service, 
were  Leon  Stolz,  chief  editorial 
writer;  Joseph  Atore,  an  edi- 
tMial  writer;  A.  M.  Kennedy, 
Sunday  editor;  and  Frederick 
Babcock,  editor  of  the  book 
pages. 

No  other  newspapermen  were 
present. 

Saunders,  in  his  account  of 
the  dinner,  wrote  that  “all 
controversial  topics"  were 
avoided. 

“Only  once,”  stated  Saunders, 
"did  a  hint  of  what  was  passing 
in  their  (the  Tribune  men’s) 
minds  escape  them  and  that  was 
when  mention  was  made  of  a 
restaurant  where  German  food 
was  obtainable.  ‘You  would 
like  it,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘if  you 
can  endure  anything  connected 
with  Germany.’  The  words 
meant  little,  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken  much.  It 
wu  though  he  had  said,  ‘You 
foolish  Europeans,  why  do  you 
believe  in  fighting  so  civilized, 
so  remarkable  a  country  as  Ger¬ 
many’.” 

Since  the  appearance  of  the 
magazine  article,  the  Tribune 
has  written  to  Mr.  Clark  of  the 
British  Information  Service,  host 
at  the  dinner,  and  to  the  en¬ 
ters  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  pro¬ 
testing  the  implications  drawn 
by  Saunders  of  the  remark  con¬ 
cerning  the  (]lermsm  cooking  in¬ 
cident. 
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Fort  Wayne  ^  INDIANA'S  2nd  LARGEST  MARKET 


The  world  is  waiting  for 

the  things  that  Fort  Wayne  makes 


Postwar  work  is  assured 


When  present  war  contracts  are  completed  .  .  .  and  when  the  job  is  over 
.  .  .  Fort  Wayne  factory  workers  seem  to  have  every  possible  assurance  of 
continued  steady  work.  For  the  nation-wide  need  for  products  they  formerly 
made  is  building  up  on  enormous  backlog  of  consumer  orders. 

Washers  and  ironers.  refrigerators,  radios,  oil  burners,  water  softeners 
ore  but  a  few  of  the  things  produced  in  Fort  Wayne  that  will  be  needed  in 
the  four  million  new  homes  to  be  built  in  America  when  war  is  ended. 
Replacement  cdone  forms  a  great  potential  market  The  hosiery  mills  will 
be  busy  also  . .  .  hosiery  manufacturing  is  a  big  industry  in  Fort  Wayne. 

In  commerce  and  industry.  Fort  Wayne  is  a  notional  source  of  supi^  for 
motor  trucks  and  trailers,  gasoline  pumps  and  filling  station  equipment 
electric  motors,  wire  coils,  piston  rings,  railroad  car  wheels,  plumbing  sup¬ 
plies  .  .  .  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  greatly  diversified  products  that  Fort 
Wayne  factories  will  resume  making  in  its  normal  way. 

Fort  Wayne  factory  workers  are  assured  of  steady  jobs  tomorrowl 


NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 

The  NewS'Sentinel  is  delivered  every  afternoon,  six  days  a 
week,  by  carrier  to  97,8%  of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Qfhc  Sentinel 
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REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  COMPANY  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
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There  are  ru¬ 
mors  of  a  new  G.O.P.  evening 
daily  in  New  York.  ...  A  Min¬ 
nesota  editor  was  tarred  and 
feathered.  .  .  .  William  Jennings 
Bryan  has  bought  a  paper,  the 
National  Watchman,  devoted  to 
the  free  silver  cause,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $5. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  will  be  60 
years  old  in  October  ( 1901 )  and 
in  celebration  will  issue  a  spe¬ 
cially  illustrated  edition  “filled 
with  good  things.”  The  join:- 
nalistic  wiseacres  are  con¬ 
founded;  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  re¬ 
flects  the  remarkable  growth  of 
a  remarkable  newspaper;  it 
prints  more  advertisements  than 
any  other  paper. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  since  the 
death  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  has 
bought  full  control  of  that  pa- 
August  17,  1901:  The  Balti-  P®"’  ^  $1,000,000  property. 

non  Star  has  suspended.  ...  A  Great  News  Boat 

Tie  Columbus  ( O. )  Press-Post  The  assassination  of  President 
hu  been  driven  to  me  wall  by  McKinley  was  a  great  news- 
unionisiii  as  a  result  of  trouble  break  and  The  Editor  &  Pub- 
with  the  news  writers’  union,  lisher  duly  recorded  it  and  the 
The  entire  staff  was  discharged  nianner  in  which  it  was  covered, 
by  the  management,  then  the  describing  in  detail  the  great 
compositors  refused  to  set  copy,  excitement  which  prevailed, 
forcing  suspension  of  the  paper.  “ALERT  NEWSPAPERS,”  read 
. . .  William  Cullen  Bry^t,  busi-  the  headline.  “Nearly  Every 
ness  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  in  the  Country  Published 
rimes,  is  ^mg  urged  to  become  Extras  Within  a  Few  Minutes 
the  Republican  candidate  for  After  the  Attack — Presses  Kept 
Borough  President  of  Brooklyn.  Running  All  Night  to  Supply  the 

A  Bit  of  Philosophy  Ushers  Press 

..mu  >  AUU-*  j  Shows  Its  Enterprise. 

"The  Editor’s  Attitude  Tow-  w. 

ards  Reform:  ’The  old  jour-  Then  the  story  itself, 
nalistic  war  horses  can  usually  ‘"The  startling  news  of  the  at- 
tell  from  the  editorial  columns  tempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
of  a  paper  whether  its  manager  dent  McKinley  was  received  in 
hu  had  much  experience  in  New  York  by  the  Publishers 
Joum^tic  work.  The  beginner  Press  Association  at  4:27  on  Fri- 
usually  starts  in  with  the  idea  day  afternoon  and  was  immedi- 
that  he  is  to  reform  the  world  ately  sent  to  its  subscribers 
and  that  the  commimity,  the  throughout  the  country.  In  New 
State  and  even  the  whole  na-  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and 
tion  is  watching  for  his  utter-  other  cities  the  news  was  deliv- 
ances  on  public  matters  in  order  ered  by  this  association  ahead  of 
that  they  may  be  guided  by  his  all  its  competitors,  which  was 
superior  wisdom.  He  wants  to  also  the  first  to  notify  the  White 
reform  everything  and  every-  House  and  members  of  the  Cabi- 
body.  He  starts  in  by  antag-  net  of  the  attack  on  the  Presi- 
onizing  the  very  men  with  whom  dent’s  life. 


1^  business  enterprise  in  which  on  Sept.  18. 
pjionality  is  a  lost  quality,  the 
2^er-tongued  orator  declared. 

Other  items  and  comment: 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Au- 
Mtta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  one  of 
Se  South’s  oldest  newspapers, 
bu  been  bought  by  E.  B.  Hook 
lod  associates  from  the  estate 
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'"'‘He  ivas  up  till  4  A.  M.  reading  his  hojne  town 
paper,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which  certainly 
does  a  wonderful  job  of  complete  and  accurate 
reporting*  of  local  newsN 
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Average 
Reading  Time 
PER  E  &  P 
SUBSCRIBER 
62  1-2  MINUTES* 

*Thi8  figure  is  taken  from 
Editor  &  Publuher’s  Read¬ 
ership  Survey  among  700 
representative  subscribers  as 
conducted  under  tbe  dire& 
tion  of  Charles  L.  AUen,  As¬ 
sistant  Dean  and  Director  of 
Research,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern 
University. 


KEEN  RIVALRY  OF  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  REPORTED 


many  papers  been  sold  in  New 
York  city.” 

The  keen,  bitter  rivalry  of  the 
press  associations  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  story,  as  in  all 
other  news  of  the  period,  was 
the  subject  of  an  editorial 
headed  “Another  Newspaper 
Massacre  or  Two: 

Nawa  Service  Rivalry 

“When  the  Scripps  -  McRae 
Press  Association  b^t  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  by  an  hour  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  good 
Brother  Stone  of  the  Associated 
Press  said  that  the  Scripps-Mc- 
Rae  Press  Association  had  ‘an¬ 
ticipated’  the  death — killed  the 
Queen  in  advance,  as  it  were. 
The  S.M.P.A.  has  ‘anticipated’ 
some  more,  still  more  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  publishers  who  have 
large  investments  in  exclusive 
Assisted  Press  franchises  that 
haven’t  paid  dividends  of  any 
description  since  the  Scripps- 
McRae  and  the  Publishers  Fli^ss 
people  combined,  over  four  years 
ago,  to  give  the  publishers  of 
afternoon  newspapers  an  after¬ 
noon  service  that  is  an  afternoon 
newspaper  service. 

“On  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  and  subsequent 
events — the  lugest  news  since 
Queen  Victoria’s  death  —  the 
Scripps-McRae  Press  Association 
has  given  the  Associated  Press 
an  awful  beating,  or  ‘anticipa¬ 
tion’  or  whatever  the  A.P.  wants 
to  call  it.” 

The  same  issue  records  ftu- 
ther  troubles  of  Clarence  M. 
Jones,  hapless  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Press  Post.  Un¬ 
der  the  heading  “Jones  in  a 
Mess.”  it  reports  how  the  editor 
had  aroused  the  indignation  of 
hundreds  in  his  city  by  his 
“amazing  and  intemperate  re¬ 
marks”  on  the  President’s  as¬ 
sassination.  His  friends,  the  re¬ 
port  continued,  believe  that  his 
recent  troubles  with  unionism 
have  driven  him  crazy. 

‘The  offending  edition  of  Edi¬ 
tor  Jones’  paper  “contained  the 
most  amazing  utterances  in  re¬ 
gard  to  President  McKinley’s 
death.  ‘The  principal  headline 
of  the  afternoon  edition  was  a 
vicious  paraphrase  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  last  words.  It  read  as 
follows:  ‘His  Last  Words  to  His 
Loving  Wife  Are  Said  to  Have 
been,  to  Wit:  It’s  the  Devil’s 
Own  Way  of  ‘Trying  to  Circum¬ 
vent  God.  Amen.’  ” 

‘The  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Sept.  28,  1902,  announced  that 
the  New  York  Times  had  cele¬ 
brated  its  golden  jubilee  with  a 
handsome  anniversary  number 
consisting  of  the  main  sheet  of 
16  pages  and  a  36-page  supple¬ 
ment  inclosed  in  a  beautiful 
cover  printed  in  gold,  in  dark 
green  and  in  black.  ’The  back 
space  of  the  cover  was  filled 
with  a  half  page  advertisement 
of  Pear’s  Soap  and  quarter  page 
ads  of  the  United  States  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  and  Smith,  Gray  & 
Co.  ‘The  supplement  contained 
10,000  lines  of  advertising  at  $1 
a  line  inserted  solely  by  firms 
that  had  been  in  business  half  a 
century.  Louis  Wiley  was  the 
advertising  manager.  One  em¬ 
ploye  named  Henry  Hildebrand, 


in  the  mailing  department,  has 
been  with  the  Times  continu¬ 
ously  since  the  first  number  was 
issu^.  It  was  Hildebrand  who 
gave  Henry  Raymond,  Times 
founder,  the  first  copy  that  came 
off  the  press.  Adolph  A.  Ochs 
became  the  publisher  on  Aug. 
10,  1896. 

Editorially  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  said:  “The  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Times 
marks  an  important  event  in  the 
journalism  of  the  New  World. 
.  .  .  TTie  Times  has  always  been 
a  respectable,  dignified  and  in 
every  way  trustworthy  journal. 


Melville  E.  Stone 


It  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way  without  trying  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down.  .  .  .  Only 
the  news  that  is  ‘fit  to  print’ 
finds  a  place  in  its  columns.  As 
it  starts  out  on  its  second  half 
century  nm,  the  Times  has  the 
best  wishes  of  the  entire  jour¬ 
nalistic  family  and  especially  of 
‘The  Editor  &  Publisher,  which 
predicts  for  it  still  greater  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  years  to  come.” 

New  Machine  Invented 

On  Oct.  12.  1902,  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  gave  prominent 
space  to  a  story  which  reflected 
the  growing  interest  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  development  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
one  Charles  Hopkins,  foreman 
of  the  pressroom  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Spy,  had  completed 
patents  on  a  new  stereotype 
plate  casting  machine  which 
promised  to  be  a  “great  suc¬ 
cess  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.”  .  .  . 

Elsewhere  it  was  noted  that 
the  Atlanta  Journal  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Atlanta  Newt.  ‘There 
was  a  two-column  picture  of 
Col.  Watterson  “who  may  be 
the  next  Governor  of  Kentucky.” 
‘There  were  still  further  notes 
on  women  in  journalism.  “As 
reporters  they  have  been  severe¬ 
ly  tried  and  have  stood  the  test 
well,”  said  E.  &  P.  magnanimous¬ 
ly. 

About  this  time — the  fall  of 
1901 — Frank  A.  Munsey  began  to 
crop  up  in  the  news  with  his 
activities  in  the  newspaper  field, 
first  with  his  purchase  of  the 
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Washington  Times  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  thereafter  with 
purchase  of  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

‘There  also  was  a  story  on  the 
career  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
publisher  and  owner  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  of  how  he  had  started 
his  amazing  career  as  a  newsboy 
with  a  capital  of  three  cents. 
.  .  .  Seth  Low  was  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  City.  ‘The  New 
York  Post  celebrated  its  101st 
birthday  anniversary  and  repre¬ 
sentative  butsiness  men,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  occasion,  gave  a 
luncheon  for  the  Post  staff  at  the 
Lawyers  Club  In  New  York. 
The  hosts  included  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  Frank  J.  Mather,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Curtis,  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles 
S.  Fairchild,  Archbishop  Corri¬ 
gan,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  Daniel  S.  Lament, 
James  H.  Hyde.  James  J.  Hill, 
St.  Clair  McKelway  and  Richard 
A.  McCurdy. 

Early  in  1902  it  was  announced 
that  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  Trib- 
ime  had  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  United  States  at  King 
Edward’s  coronation;  that  the 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co. 
last  year  had  spent  $800,000  in 
newspaper  advertising,  and  that 
William  M.  Laffan  had  acquired 
control  of  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Sun.  Paul 
Dana  shortly  will  retire  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  paper  and  go  abroad 
for  an  extended  vacation,  it  was 
annovmced.  “Mr.  Laffan  has 
been  connected  with  the  Sun  for 
25  years,  coming  here  from  the 
Baltimore  American,  where  his 
brilliant  work  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  late  Charles  A. 
Dana.” 

Mr.  Ochs  of  the  Times  was 
hailed  as  “the  Napoleon  of  news- 
paperdom”  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  acquired  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  for 
$2,225,000,  making  him  the 
owner  of  five  publications,  the 
other  four  being  the  New  York- 
Times,  the  Philadelphia  Times, 


the  Chattanooga  Timet  and  the 
Tradesman. 

The  illness  of  King  Edwud  d 
Elngland,  forcing  postponmat 
of  the  coronation,  afforded  tta 
Publishers  Press  Assoclatioa  » 
other  notable  news  beat  In  da 
treatment  of  this  story  the  til. 
umph  of  the  machine  age 
adrnitted  in  an  editorial,  “Tm- 
writer  vs.  Pencil.”  It  stated  tag 
Joe  Bryan,  a  reporter  for  tht 
New  York  Evening  Ameritts 
and  Journal,  had  been  seleeki 
to  write  the  story  because  of  hb 
skill  in  handling  the  typewrittig 
machine. 

Typewriting  Recognised 

“On  that  occasion  Mr.  Bryn 
wrote  20  columns  of  readiig 
matter  in  record  time,”  saU  Tb 
EIditor  &  Publisher.  “He  wiete 
every  word  of  it  with  a  tyfe 
writing  machine.  In  fact  he  wm 
selected  to  write  the  sttwy  be 
cause  of  his  ability  to  write  tat 
‘out  of  his  own  head’  on  the 
typewriter.”  A  speed  of  H 
words  a  minute  was  clahui 
As  for  the  pencil  pusher,  tht 
average  fast  man  could  avenp 
about  1,000  words  an  hour  to 
perhaps  three  hours.  ‘There  mi 
said  to  be  a  star  man  on  the 
World  who  had  an  average  of 
8,000  words  in  eight  hours  wtlk 
a  pencil. 

“The  superiority  of  the  bb- 
chine  is  self-evident,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  stated.  It  urged  that  ur 
reporter  practicing  an  hour  t 
day  for  a  month  would  find  hi» 
self  able  to  compose  more  rap¬ 
idly  on  the  machine  than  wto 
his  pencil.  There  was  still  an¬ 
other  advantage:  Many  nem 
paper  men  were  selected  fra 
time  to  time  to  serve  as  privak 
secretaries  to  men  in  public  lUt 
“It  may  not  be  generally  knoia 
that  ability  to  use  the  typewrite 
facilely  is  almost  indispeniabk 
in  a  private  secretary.”  Thuiit 
was  to  the  reporter’s  interest  to 
learn  the  use  of  the  machine 
and  the  time  would  come,  it  mi 
predicted,  when  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  will  all  furnish  machiM 
and  keep  them  in  repair. 


N.  Y.  Newspapers  Bid 
Farewell  to  Park  Row 


WHAT  was  to  be  a  significant 
trend — the  gradual  departure 
of  newspapers  from  historic 
Park  Row — was  noted  in  August, 
1902,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  New  York  Times  was 
planning  to  move  uptown  early 
in  1904  upon  the  completion  of  a 
new.  skyscraper  building  at 
Broadway  and  42nd  street. 

“For  about  a  century  Park 
Row  in  New  York  has  been  the 
focal  point  of  newspaperdom  in 
America,”  said  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  “with  a  stone’s  throw 
of  Park  Row  is  Wall  Street. 
In  this  little  section  were  built 
the  great  headquarters  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  telegraph  compa¬ 
nies.  Here  were  the  termini  of 
the  Atlantic  cables.  ‘The  big 
press  associations  that  distribute 

IDITOR  ft  P 


the  news  of  the  world  have  tr 
ways  been  located  there.  Ite 
great  editors,  Greeley,  Dani. 
Godkin,  <]leorge  Jones,  Raymooi 
Carl  Schurz  and  Bennett  wroto 
for  the  civilized  world,  and  U 
of  them  could  look  from  tbdi 
offices  across  the  Row.  'R* 
spirits  of  William  Cullen  BiyaM 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Nif 
thaniel  P.  Willis  and  Edgar 
len  Poe  still  hover  above  tbi 
Row.  Bill  Nye  was  well  hno** 
here  and  Amos  Cummings  liVN 
nearly  all  his  life  here.” 

The  Herald  had  moved  fr* 
Park  Row  to  Broadway  asj 
35th  Street  (now  known,  • 
course,  as  Herald  Square),  • 
Aug.  20,  1893.  Rivals  sb^ 
their  heads  in  dismay  and  ma* 
dire  predictions.  NeverthekP 
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the  Herald  prospered  in  its  new 
location  and  for  the  pest  nine 
years  there  had  been  a  tre- 
nandous  business  movement 
Qorthward  in  Manhattan. 

Plans  ior  Timas  Square 
»A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  Herald  Building,”  the  story 
continued.  “Broadway  ‘crosses' 
Seventh  Avenue,  making  a  tri- 
,Mfiinr — or  more  correctly  a 
ttspezoid — plot  with  a  frontage 
of  143  feet  on  Broadway,  136.6 
(let  on  Seventh  Avenue.  58.4 
l(ct  on  42nd  Street  and  20  feet 
on  the  north  point  fronting  on 
Umgacre  Square.  A  structure 
known  as  Pabst’s  Hotel  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  south  portion  of  this 
plot.  Some  time  since  the  Sub¬ 
way  Realty  Company  acquired 
the  hotel  site,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Dolan  estate,  from  the 
leaseholders.  This  portion  of 
the  plot  was  purchased  by 
/^^Iniph  S.  Ochs  from  the  Sub¬ 
way  Realty  Co.  and  will  be 
transformed  to  the  New  York 
Times  Building  Co.,  the  entire 
stock  of  which  is  to  be  owned  by 
the  New  York  Times  Co. 

"Cyrus  L.  W.  Eidlitz  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  architectural  plans 
for  the  new  structure.  The 
building  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.  TTiis  company  has  almost 
completed  the  Cumberland 
Building  at  the  intersectiotn  of 
Broadway  and  23rd  streets,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  ‘The  Flatiron’ 
and  the  ‘Battleship  Building' 
and  characterized  by  experts  as 
the  most  wonderful  structure  in 
the  world.  The  outlines  of  the 
new  Times  Building  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Cumberland  and 
equally  as  high  in  the  air.  In 
other  respects  it  will  compete 
with  the  Cumberland  for  the 
title  of  ‘the  most  wonderful 
building  in  the  world.’  Mr. 
Ochs  believes  that  the  next  18 
months,  bringing  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  ^5,000,000  subway 
and  other  improvements  on  the 
way,  will  make  the  intersection 
of  Broadway  and  42nd  Street 
the  permanent  center  of  New 
York  business  life.” 

Today,  it  might  be  noted  par¬ 
enthetically,  the  offices  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  are  in  the  Times 
Building  and  as  Mr.  Ochs  pre¬ 
dicted,  in  effect,  Broadway  and 
ttnd  Street,  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  crossroads  of  the 
world. 

The  same  issue  of  The  Editor 
fc  Publisher  ( this  was  the  name 
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style  of  the  publication  before  it 
was  contracted  to  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  at  present)  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  projected  move  of 


the  Times  uptown,  reported  in 
lively  fashion  the  disappearance 
of  John  O’Brien,  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  from  Oyster 


Bay,  where  he  had  been  report¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home.  O’Brien’s  disappear- 


PLANT  CITY  ADVERTISING  IN  LOCALNEWS 

DAILIES 

IN  JUNE  1918  — AND  NOW 


In  June,  tUlff,  the  follou'iuy  cominujiicu- 
tiou  wa-f  .sent  hi/  J  111111,1  Mathewn  to  the 
(’aptaiu  of  a  Fifti/  Million  Dollar  enter- 
pri.ie, 

“The  iua.s.s  of  the  |)eople  in  this  country 
need  more  education  than  they  have  had 
along  economic  lines. 

“'riiey  neetl  to  l>e  educatetl  on  the  beneBts 
of  big  business  and  each  big  business 
should  do  its  bit  to  that  end. 

“’J’he  steel  interests  for  example  should 
today  be  running  an  informative  cam¬ 
paign  .so  the  lalturing  public  may  know  that 
hig  business  is  a  big  lienefit  almost  in 
proportion  to  its  bigness.  Tliis  is  simply 
‘prepareihies.s’  for  e\'ent.s  that  are  to  come. 

“.Vdvertising  copy  twice  as  interesting 
as  any  pure  merchaiidisiug  copy  has  ever 
l)een  ma<le  could  be  built  along  those 
educational,  informative  lines. 

“I  was  talking  with  one  manufacturer 
who  .said  that  their  Institutional  or  Educa¬ 
tional  Campaign  would  have  been  cheap 
if  it  had  c-ost  them  leu  times  what  they 
paid  for  it. 

*'You  may  recall  the  story  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Johu.soii  |>uiuted  out  a  man 
to  Oliver  Gold.smith,  and  said:  ‘I  hate 
him.’ 

“‘Who  is  lie?’  asked  (loldsmith. 

“‘I  don’t  know.'  (|uoth  .lohiLson. 

“‘Well,  why  do  you  hate  him?’ 

“Johnson  made  answer.  ‘CJohlie  I  do  not 
know  him.  That's  the  trouble!  If  I  knew 
him,  I  would  like  him.’ 


"The  IxhIv  |K>litic  is  likely  to  hate  that 
which  it  docs  not  know  and  understand. 
'I'o  a  ver>'  large  extent,  the  economic  serv¬ 
ices  of  big  business  are  not  truly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ma.ss  of  the  fieojile.  .Ml  Mg 
business  should  do  more  informative, 
instructive,  educational  work  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  public  of  the  very 
bigness  of  hig  business. 

“It  does  not  take  a  very  ai-tive  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  the  pos.sihility  of  a  tremendous 
public  service  thus  reudereil  as  well  as  a 
lieiiefit  to  your  own  enterprises.  You  and 
men  a.sso<‘iated  with  you  and  other  men 
similarly  situated  in  large  affairs  should 
make  that  i-diicatioii  pos.sible.  The  knowl¬ 
edge.  it  .seems  to  me.  cannot  come  effec¬ 
tively  from  any  other  .source,  except  the 
hitter  cup  of  experience,  which  if  they 
must  press  it  to  their  lips  to  learn  the 
contents,  all  must  suffer. 

“It  is  a  big  work  but  there  exists  big  machin¬ 
ery  witli  which  to  operate.  Big  broad-gauge 
advertising  agencies  of  wide  experience 
can  help  hig  men  do  this  big  work  in  a  big 
way.  The  first  move  is  to  confer  with  an 
advertising  agent  who  Iuls  a  grasp  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  knows  advertising  as  the 
means  to  an  end.  Tliere  are  quite  a  number 
of  them  iii  tliis  country.” 

signed. 


.\ll  the  foregoing  was  true  in  June.  1918,  and  it's  true  today,  iii  1944 
and  we  are  still  promoting  the  idea. 

Sam /lies  of  gixHl  John  on  request  —  luJ  all  ours 
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HEARST  ENTRY  INTO  POLITICS:  OCEAN-GOING  NEWSPAPERS 


ance  from  the  Presidential  scene 
of  “seething  activity  has  been 
the  sensation  of  the  week,”  the 
paper  said.  “Everyone  in  news- 
paperdom  believed  that  he  had 
been  doing  the  banner  work  of 
the  colony  and  when  he  was 
suddenly  replaced  by  Lindsay 
Dennison  a  gasp  of  astonishment 
went  up  from  a  score  of  lungs. 
When  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
gradually  seeped  out  the  aston¬ 
ishment  turned  to  amazement.” 

It  developed  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  asked  for 
O’Brien’s  removal  from  Oyster 
Bay.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sun  the 
President  complained  that 
O’Brien  was  not  upholding  the 
ancient  dignity  of  the  paper; 
John  had  been  writing  humor¬ 
ous  pieces  about  the  Roosevelt 
children — ^things  tinted  by  the 
radiant  hues  of  John’s  own  im¬ 
agination.  He  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  he  was  talking  about 
the  President  of  the  United 
Btates.  “John — well,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  the  President  would 
love  the  Sun  sheet  a  great  deal 
more  if  the  paper  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  other  John.” 

The  Sun  liked  Jolm’s  stuff 
very  much;  indeed  it  was  just 
the  kind  of  stuff  the  Sun  doted 
•on.  But  after  all.  the  President 
was  a  big  man  and  if  he  asked 
a  favor  what  was  a  mere  news¬ 
paper  to  do  but  grant  it?  It 
was  a  light-hearted  story  which 
brightened  an  otherwise  dull 
siunmer. 


and  New  York.  "There  are 
thousands  of  applications  for 
jobs  on  the  paper’s  staff.” 

The  New  York  American  and 
Journai  decided  to  move  up¬ 
town,  following  the  trek  starts 
by  the  Herald  and  Times  .  .  . 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  now  a  rising 
figure  in  the  journalistic  world 
through  his  manipulations  in  the 
field,  delivered  a  lecture  on  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Yale.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  the  noted  minister, 
denied  a  report  that  he  was  to 
become  a  newspaper  editor. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  married  to 
Miss  Millicent  Willson,  21-year- 
old  daughter  of  George  H. 
Willson,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advance  Music  Co.  “Mr. 
Hearst,  39,  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  American,  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chicago  Examiner,  was 
elected  to  Congress  last  fall  ( this 


Ocean-Going  Newspaper 

And  the  Associated  Press 
came  out  with  a  great  decision: 
Correspondents  were  ordered  to 
call  foreign  visitors  “Mister”  in¬ 
stead  of  Senor,  Herr,  Monsieur 
or  whatever  their  national  equiv¬ 
alent  of  “Mister”  might  be. 

Newspaper  change:  Edward 
Payson  Call  became  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mail  A  Expreu  in 
association  with  Henry  L.  Stod¬ 
dard. 

Hearst’s  entry  into  politics — a 
field  that  was  to  be  full  of  heart¬ 
break  for  him — came  with  the 
announcement  that  he  would  be 
a  Democratic  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress.  Sundry  other  items:  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert  won  a  $15,000  libel 
suit  over  the  Musical  Courier, 
which  had  accused  him  of 
plagiarism  .  .  .  Joseph  Howard. 
Jr.,  special  writer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  in  a  close  contest,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  CuUen  Bryant  .  .  . 
Munsey,  still  insatiable  for 
change,  merged  the  morning 
and  evening  editions  of  the 
Washington  Times  .  .  .  Col. 
George  Harvey  bought  the  New 
Tork  Telegram  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  magazine  .  .  .  Thomas 
Nast,  famous  cartoonist  died  in 
Ecuador,  at  the  age  of  62,  where 
he  was  serving  as  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Guayaquil  .  .  .  Munsey 
anade  the  New  York  Daily  News 
a  morning  newspaper. 

Hailed  as  the  latest  in  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plans  to  publish 
a  daily  aboard  an  ocean  liner, 
with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  contracting  to  furnish 
regular  news  service  to  a  British 
mail  steamer  between  Liverpool 


Frank  Munsey 


was  in  May,  1903)  from  the 
Eleventh  N.  Y.  District.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
pleased  to  note  at  this  time  that 
cordial  relations  existed  between 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  press. 

Columbia  School  Planned 

In  August  of  the  same  year  it 
was  announced  that  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  had  provided  $2,000,000  to 
establish  a  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  said  that  the  school 
would  be  housed  in  a  new  $5,- 
000,000  building. 

On  Sept.  5  Mr.  Hearst  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  .  .  .  And  the  Sun  was 
70  years  old,  the  event  unherald¬ 
ed  save  for  a  modest  editorial 
...  A  few  months  later  Hearst 
launched  his  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  with  fireworks,  a  big  par¬ 
ade,  a  concert  and  other  lavish 
entertainment  features. 

The  issue  of  Jan.  23,  1904,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  cornerstone  of 
the  New  York  Times  Building 
had  been  laid;  that  newsprint 
production,  ever  a  subject  to 
plague  the  industry,  was  1,000 
tons  a  day  short,  presaging  a 
paper  famine;  that  Bert  Leston 
Taylor,  author  of  the  noted  “A 


Line  o’Type  or  Two”  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  had  come  to 
the  New  York  Telegraph  to 
write  a  column,  “The  Way  of 
the  World.” 

The  Commercial  Advertiser, 
the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
New  York  City  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  changed 
its  name  to  the  Globe,  with  the 
old  name  retained  as  a  subtitle. 


Japan  Wars  on  Russia 
News  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  was  contained 
for  the  most  part  in  a  series 
of  zealous  display  advertise¬ 
ments  by  the  press  associations, 
notably  the  alert  Publishers 
Press.  The  first  of  the  series, 
appearing  on  March  5,  1904,  was 
a  three-quarter  page  promotion 
ad.  “War  News!  Authentic! 
Prompt!”  It  began  in  arresting 
type.  “We  have  the  most  com¬ 
plete  facilities  for  reporting  vic¬ 
tories  and  defeats  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  movements  of  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  armies.  We  have, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Scripps- 
McRae  Press  Association,  a  regu¬ 
lar  staff  of  men  in  Russia  and 
Japan  and  correspondents  at 
every  important  news  center  .  .  . 
We  receive  the  service  of  the 
London  Central  News  and  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  Co.,  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  New  York 
Times  the  complete  war  news 
service  of  the  London  Times.” 


Brisbane  Attains  Fame 

During  the  summer  of  1905 
Arthur  Brisbane  was  described 
as  the  highest  paid  newspaper 
man  in  America,  with  a  salary 
said  to  be  $46,000  a  year.  At  the 
age  of  42  “he  is  revealed  to  the 
general  public  as  the  author  of 
the  New  York  Journal’s  trench¬ 
ant  editorials,”  the  revelation 
coming  through  the  suit  of  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Grout,  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  against 
Brisbane  for  criminal  libel. 
Brisbane  is  “the  most  striking 
newspaper  figure  in  the  coimtry, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole 
chain  of  Hearst  newspapers.” 

With  “The  Jungle,”  exposing 
conditions  in  the  meat  packing 
industry,  Upton  Sinclair  was  ac¬ 
claimed  as  “the  man  of  the 
hour.”  In  the  next  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Robert  H. 
(Bob)  Davis,  editor  of  All-Story 
Magazine  and  associate  editor  of 
Munsey’s  Magazine,  recalled  that 
he  had  scooped  the  world  with 
a  story  of  “embalmed  beef”  sold 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  during  the 
Spanish  War  seven  years  before. 
It  was  intimated  that  Sinclair 
had  used  much  of  the  evidence 
obtained  by  Davis. 

E  &  P  Buys  the  Journalist 

On  Jan.  26,  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  then  in  its  seventh 
year,  announced  its  purchase  of 
The  Journalist.  “The  publication 
of  both  journals  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  combination  and  a 
number  of  important  features 
will  be  added  to  the  scope  and 
policy  of  the  paper,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

Mr.  Forman,  the  owner  of  The 
Journalist,  had  been  forced  to 
retire  due  to  ill  health.  A  bill 
of  sale  was  written  which  still 
exists  in  the  archives  of  Editor 


&  Publisher.  It  stated  that  Mr. 
Forman  “sells  and  transfers  to 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  Com¬ 
pany  the  magazine  or  publica¬ 
tion  known  as  The  Journallit 
together  with  the  good-will 
thereof,  and  all  cuts,  copyri^ti, 
and  other  personal  property  be¬ 
longing  to  me  and  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  said  magazine  or 
publication  .  .  .  the  said  Edita 
&  Publisher  agreeing  to  com¬ 
plete  all  the  unexpired  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Journalist.”  “TV 
Journalist”  was  used  as  a  sub¬ 
title  in  the  Editor  &  Publiafaa 
beginning  January  26,  1907. 

After  Mr.  Forman’s  death  it 
was  found  that  he  had  willed 
the  boimd  volumes  of  The  Jour 
nalist  to  the  Pulitzer  School  o( 
Journalism  and  they  wen 
claimed  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williamt 
then  the  school’s  director.  The« 
volumes  are  a  valued  possesdoi 
of  the  school,  and  much  of  the 
source  material  for  this  review 
article  was  obtained  from  them 
at  Columbia. 

E  &  P  Genealogy 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point 
to  sketch  briefly  the  history  td 
other  contemporaries  which  Ei- 
noR  &  Publisher  in  time  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  purchase. 

Newspaperdom,  a  monthljr, 
foimded  by  Charles  S.  Pattenon 
in  1892,  concentrated  on  tech¬ 
nical  articles  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  newspaper  business,  edi¬ 
torial  technique  and  busines 
methods.  H.  Craig  Dare  pur 
chased  and  reorganized  News- 
paperdom  in  1912  and  operated 
it  as  a  newspaper  in  the  field. 
After  his  death  Mrs.  Dare  c®- 
ducted  the  paper  for  sevenl 
years.  EbiroR  &  Pubusb 
bought  it  in  1925  and  the  naae 
was  changed  to  Adverti^. 
with  T.  S.  Trebell  as  editor.  A 
few  months  later  it  too  m 
merged  with  Editor  &  Pubushb. 
the  name  Advertising  appearint 
as  a  substitute. 

Ernest  F.  Birmingham  eitib- 
lished  The  Fourth  Estate  oe 
March  1,  1894,  with  Frank  L 
Lancaster  as  editor.  It  was  i 
well-printed  and  illustrated  11 
page  paper  confined  strictly  to 
the  news  of  the  field.  Few  2 
years  Fourth  Estate  had  an  in¬ 
fluential  career.  James  Wriik 
Brown,  the  present  owner  of  , 
Editor  &  Publisher,  became  tbt 
general  manager  of  the  Fouili 
Estate  in  1911,  having  come  to : 
New  York  from  Louisville,  Ky. 
where  he  had  been  the  geneni 
manager  of  the  Louisville  He 
aid.  He  had  previously  been  o: : 
the  staffs  of  the  Detroit  Nest ; 
Chicago  Journal,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago  American.  Be 
TOR  &  Publisher  acquired  tb  I 
Fourth  Estate  Dec.  1,  1927. 


Origin  oi  “Fourth  Estate" 
The  term  “Fourth  Estate,”  in¬ 
cidentally,  still  puzzles  the  ave 
age  lay  reader.  There  is  no  dt 
tionary  definition  for  it.  A 
explanation,  as  found  undtf 
mast  head  of  The  Fourth 
publication,  was  a  quotaM 
from  Carlyle’s  “Heroes  and  ^ 
Worship”:  Edmund  Burke  stn 
“There  were  three  estates  s 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Reports 
Gallery  yonder  there  sat  • 
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Take  a  Lesson  from  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 


No  Pennsylvania  farmer  would  expect,  even  from 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Keystone  State,  a  full  yield  at  har¬ 
vest  time  unless  he  had  cultivated  his  soil  and  planted 
it  with  tested  seed. 

Take  a  lesson  from  him. 

There  is  a  bountiful  harvest  ahead  for  those  manu¬ 
facturers — advertisers — who  will  start  now  and  test 
their  advertising  in  the  rich  markets  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  will  cultivate  those  markets,  presell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  anticipation  of  post-war  production. 

The  rules  for  doing  this  are  simple: 

Use  newspapers  regularly 
Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchandise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  enough  newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  help  you  put 
them  into  effect. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (Q 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&Q 
New  Castle  Nevrs  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (Q 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MAE) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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NEWSPAPERS  PROMOTE  FLYING.  OFFER  PRIZES 


Fourth  Estate,  more  important 
far  than  they  all.’  ” 

At  about  ^e  time  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  was  acquired  there  was 
a  story  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
about  a  wide-awake  young  news¬ 
paper  man,  Roy  W.  Howard, 
then  23  years  old,  the  day  news 
manager  of  the  Publishers  Press 
Association  of  New  York.  Young 
Mr.  Howard’s  newspaper  genius, 
so  the  story  ran,  first  budded  on 
a  daily  paper  published  at  the 
Manual  Training  School  in  his 
home  town,  Indianapolis.  From 
there  he  went  to  work  on  the 
Indianapolia  News;  at  19  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Star,  then 
telegraph  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  on  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and, 
finally,  the  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Scripps-McRae 
League.  One  of  his  feats  was  an 
interview  with  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Sr.,  who  granted  the  story 
because  Howard  had  “such  an 
honest  face.’’ 

UJ*.  Incorporated 

In  June,  1907,  the  United  Press 
Associations  were  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
marking  the  combine  of  the  ^b- 
lishers  Press  Association,  the 
Scripps-McRae  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Scripps  News  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  organization  now  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  United  Press. 
Roy  Howard  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

One  fine  day  in  February, 
1909,  the  managing  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  stirred  him¬ 
self  to  interview  an  up-and- 
coming  new  humorist  in  New 
York. 

"Are  we  face  to  face  with  the 
rennaissance  of  press  humor?” 
his  story  began.  “A  daily  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  headed  ‘Always  in 
Good  Humor’  and  is  sign^  by 
■F.P.A.,’  which  stands  for  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams.  It  is  wholesome. 
It  has  new  things  each  day  and 
no  shop  Joke  ever  gets  a  place. 
It  is  not  merely  witty.  It  seems 
just  humorous.  Vaudeville  ac¬ 
tors  don’t  get  much  fun  from 
it.  It  is  not  akin  to  vaudeville. 

“So  I  went  down  to  see  the 
man  who  does  it.  I  expected  he 
was  at  least  50  years  old.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  him  so  young. 
Franklin  Adams  was  bom  in 
1881  and  in  Chicago.  He  says 
he  never  had  a  picture  taken 
since  he  was  two  years  old.  He 
says  that  photographs  do  not  tell 
the  truth  but  that  a  painting 
might.  He  admits  that  he  is  not 
a  facsimile  of  Adonis.  But  he  is 
5  feet,  9  inches  high  and  physi¬ 
cally  normal.  He  gets  50  letters 
a  day  from  readers  and  some 
he  prints  as  humor. 

“  ‘Strickland  Gilliland  says  you 
are  one  of  the  few  humorists 
who  hasn’t  a  habit.  What  does 
he  mean?’  ”  Thus  I  opened. 

“  ‘Habit?  I  guess  he  means  a 
rut.’  ” 

“  ‘Well,  do  you  get  into  a  rut?’  ” 

“  ‘It  would  not  become  me  to 
say.  I  am  one  of  the  youngest 
and  I  try  to  stay  out  of  ruts. 
Anyhow,  I  don’t  know  much 
about  the  breed.’  ’’ 
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“  ‘Do  you  like  Broadway 
jokes?’  ” 

“  ‘No.’  ” 

“  ‘Then  what  is  humor?’  ’’ 

“  ‘Eh?  How  can  I  tell?  I  do 
not  try  to  be  funny.  I  have  no 
illusions  about  my  stuff.  1  first 
worked  on  the  Chicago  Journal 
in  1903.  When  I  told  them  I  was 
coming  to  New  York  in  1904 
they  said  my  stuff  was  all  right 
in  Chicago  but  it  wouldn’t  go  in 
New  York.  I  didn’t  change  any¬ 
thing.  I  couldn’t.  Now  the 
people  in  New  York  tell  me  my 
stuff  wouldn’t  go  at  all  in 
London.  Still,  I  think  that  all 
humor  is  imiversal.  That  is  the 
test.  Things  may  be  ‘funny’  in 
only  one  section. 

“  ‘I  do  like  London  Punch. 
Maybe  you  think  that  is  a  joke. 
It  isn’t.  Punch  is  human,  not 
grotesque.  Perhaps  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  growing  away  from  the 
grotesque.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
say  this:  ’That  some  men  criti¬ 
cize  men  and  things  when  they 
have  only  hearsay  knowledge 
of  these  men  and  things.  They 
just  follow  some  fellow’s  cry. 
Henry  James  may  be  funny. 
Maybe  he  writes  queer  English, 
but  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
professional  humorist  who  has 
never  read  a  chapter  of  James 
and  yet  criticizes  him.  So  with 
Alfr^  Austin.  Some  joke  about 
him  who  do  not  know  his 
poetry.’  ’’ 

After  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  humorous  columnist  on  the 
New  York  World,  the  Herald- 
Tribune  and.  more  recently  and 


comparatively  briefly,  on  the 
New  York  Post,  Franklin  P. 
Adams  today,  of  course,  is 
known  to  millions  of  radio 
listeners  as  one  of  the  experts 
of  “Information  Please,”  to 
which  he  contributes  wit.  dry 
humor  and  a  vast  store  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Air  Experiment  Prises 

"The  New  York  World  this 
week  was  given  the  wildest  and 
most  exhilerating  publicity  ever 
accorded  a  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  So  said  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  June  4,  1910,  in  describing 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss’  successful 
flight  in  his  biplane  from  Albany 
to  New  York — an  “epoch-making 
flight  that  has  been  almost  unani¬ 
mously  credited  by  newspaper 
publications  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  to  the  World."  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspaper,  Curtiss, 
“immediately  after  finishing  his 
trip  through  the  air,”  received 
the  $10,000  prize  he  had  won. 
Aglow  over  this  achievement 
the  World,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  then  offered 
a  new  prize  of  $30,000  for  the 
first  successful  flight  between 
New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

This  was  to  start  the  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  the  Hearst 
organization,  to  vying  with  one 
another  in  a  furious  promotion 
of  aviation  stimts.  Hearst  in 
October,  1910,  announced  a  prize 
of  $50,000  for  the  first  coast-to- 
coast  flight  in  an  elapsed  time 
of  30  days,  or  720  continuous 
hours,  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
stops,  route  or  season. 


James  W.  Brown  Buys 
Control  of  E  &  P 


JAMES  Wright  Brown  bought 

the  controlling  interest  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  on  April  1,  1912, 
and  the  change  in  ownership 
was  duly  announced  in  the  next 
issue,  April  6.  “As  the  control¬ 
ling  owner  of  The  Editor  & 
Publisher,”  Mr.  Brown  stated, 
“my  endeavor  shall  be  to  main¬ 
tain  the  best  traditions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  as  exemplified 
by  these  geniuses — the  master 
craftsmen  of  the  profession — 
Greeley,  Dana,  Medill  and  Pulit¬ 
zer. 

“We  shall  aspire  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  periodical  and 
make  it  more  truly  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  ^eat  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry  in  all 
its  phases,  covering  every  ave¬ 
nue  of  newspaper  endeavor  and 
in  the  larger  field  of  community 
interest. 

“We  shall  fight  the  evils  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  trade  and 
make  a  product  every  national 
advertiser,  agent,  space  buyer 
and  newspaper  man  will  feel  he 
must  have.  It  hardly  seems  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  set  out  at  this 
time  our  plans  in  detail — they 
will  unfold  gradually. 

“The  paper  will  be  clean, 
honest,  wholesome  and  helpful, 
you  may  depend  upon  that,  pre¬ 


senting  the  truth  without  fear 
or  favor  .  .  .” 

The  first  big  news  break  under 
Mr.  Brown’s  ownership  was  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic.  The  is¬ 
sue  of  April  20,  1912,  devoted 
the  entire  first  and  second  pages 
to  descriptions  of  how  the  great 
sea  disaster  was  covered;  how 
amazing  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  in  securing  the  news; 
how  wireless  telegraphy  fur¬ 
nished  “fact  and  fiction  with 
equal  impartiality”;  how  Roy 
Howard,  aboard  the  Titanic’s 
sister  ship  Olympic,  filed  a  dra¬ 
matic  story;  how  the  Associated 
Press  served  its  clients,  how  the 
United  Press  provided  24-hour 
.service  and  how  the  I.N.S.,  the 
Hearst  service,  also  was  wide 
awake. 

Bourne  Law  Supported 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  first  cam¬ 
paign  after  Mr.  Brown  assumed 
control  was  for  verified  circula¬ 
tions.  It  vigorously  supported 
the  Bourne  bill,  then  before 
Congress,  compelling  news¬ 
papers  to  make  sworn  semi-an¬ 
nual  statements  as  to  their 
ownership,  executive  direction 
and  average  circulation  for  the 
six  preceding  months.  Far¬ 
sighted  publishers  in  general 
favored  the  bill,  but  others  felt 
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that  such  a  law  was  an  unwu- 
ranted  intrusion  into  their  pri¬ 
vate  affairs.  The  bill  was  enact¬ 
ed  in  August,  1912.  That  it  hal 
a  meritorious  effect  was  seen  in 
the  fact  that  within  a  few  yean 
publishers  proudly  plac^  i 
growing  volume  of  copy  in  Et- 
iTOR  &  Publisher  setting  forth 
their  sworn  circulation  state¬ 
ments  as  provided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Two  Notable  Issues 

The  year  1913  was  noteworthy 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  histoy 
for  two  impressive,  scholai^ 
special  issues.  The  first,  April 
26,  1913,  contained  a  history  of 
journalism  covering  many  pe(es 
and  entailing  exhaustive,  origi¬ 
nal  research.  The  second,  Juw 
17,  offered  five  illuminatiiv 
monographs  by  George  A 
Schreiner  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  tracing  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present. 

The  journalism  issue,  at  29 
cents  a  copy,  offered  “a  coneix 
history  from  Egyptian  to  win¬ 
less  day.”  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  press  of  the  United  State: 
“Greatest  Power  of  all  the  Age 
and  Climes;  Molder  of  Ameiicai 
Liberal  Institutions;  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government  the  Ardu- 
tect  and  Conservator;  of  Intel¬ 
lect’s  Freedom  the  Champioo 
and  Guide;  Support  of  the  Weak 
and  Check  of  the  Strong;  Friend 
of  the  Needy  and  Coimsellor  of 
the  Distressed;  Foe  of  Comip 
tion  and  Herald  of  Progress.” 

Discussing  the  responsibiUtis 
of  the  journalist  the  preface 
stated:  “It  is  meet,  therefore 
that  the  journalist  understand 
his  true  position;  that  in  the 
creed  of  a  Watterson,  he  be  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  a  man  of  personal  and 
mental  cleanliness,  fair  unto  all 
and  considerate  with  tfaoae 
reached  by  him. 

“Our  profession  is  the  oWed 
known.  Physicians  were  but 
quacks,  jurists  genuflecting  serv¬ 
ants,  and  scientists  simulatinf 
imposters  when  the  chronielei 
of  old  reported  the  little  w 
know  of  antiquity.  In  such  pre¬ 
cise  manner  did  they  labor  that 
the  scrutiny  of  centuries  hat 
fastened  upon  them  but  fe* 
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No  Slack 

While  cities,  States,  and  industries  are  groping  for 
ways  and  means  of  taking  up  the  slack  caused  by 
decreasing  war  orders  in  the  face  of  increased 
manufacturing  capacity  and  labor  supply — 

New  England  is  planning  that  there  shall  be  no 
slack — 

That  her  factories  shall  continue  to  operate — 

That  her  workers  shall  continue  to  be  employed  in 
the  production  of  peace-time  products. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  advertisers  to 
build  prestige  in  this  market  now  through  the  New 
England  local  newspapers  which  so  completely 
cover  this  territory  with  their  daily  circulation  of 
3,601,275 — a  coverage  greater  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  five  leading  weeklies,  six  leading 
womens’  publications,  and  four  general  monthlies. 

For  full  information  on  this  market  and  of  how  to 
reach  it  effectively  and  economically,  call  in  any 
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transgressions  against  truth. 
That  the  successors  of  such  men, 
humble  or  exalted,  have  good 
reason  to  hitch  their  wagons  to 
stars  needs  no  iteration.  A 
venal  press  is  a  social  misfor¬ 
tune;  a  virtuous  journalism  the 
hope  of  man.  Thus  every  e^ort 
to  improve  the  intellectual  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  man  be¬ 
comes  of  value.  This  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  publication.” 

Charles  Capehart  contributed 
“A  General  History  of  Journal¬ 
ism."  “Journalism  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory,”  he  wrote.  “The  first  edi¬ 
tor  was  a  primitive  man  who, 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  flint  and 
a  rock  for  a  mallet,  cut  rude 
inscriptions  in  picture  form  upon 
stone.”  He  traced  journalism 
through  the  Babylonian  and  As¬ 
syrian,  through  the  ancient  He¬ 
brew  and  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guages;  through  Grecian  jour¬ 
nalism  and  Roman  journalism, 
and  noted  that  the  origin  of  the 
modern  newspaper  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  England  and  France. 

Melville  Stone  contributed 
“The  Story  of  the  Associated 
I^ess”  and  there  were  other  en¬ 
lightening,  readable  articles  on 
newspaper  history. 

Audit  Bureau  Formed 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Bourne  law  and  the  agitation 
attending  it,  there  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1914  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  now  popularly 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  A.B.C. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  audited  circulations 
from  the  beginning  and  became 
a  charter  member  of  the  A.B.C. 
There  was  opposition,  of  course, 
some  of  it  bitter,  but  today 
scarcely  any  newspapers  of 
standing  remain  outside  the 
A.B.C.  membership.  Its  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
newspapers  and  advertisers  alike 
and  it  was  bom  of  necessity. 

The  First  World  War  saw 
newspaper  staffs  riddled,  then  as 
now,  by  the  draft  and  the  de¬ 
pends  for  war  workers  in  other 
industries.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
like  all  other  journals,  suffered 
in  the  general  curtailment,  but 
nevertheless  held  fast  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  organization  which  was 
to  bring  the  paper  to  its  present 
eminence  in  its  field. 

First  National  Statistics 

As  related  by  Marlen  Pew  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Golden  Ju¬ 
bilee  issue  of  1934,  the  paper  by 
1918  and  1919  was  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields  a  service  that 
had  been  regarded  in  the  past 
as  impossible  to  achieve.  At 
expense  which  would  have  dis¬ 
mayed  some  publishers.  Editor 
&  Publisher  gathered  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rate  sta¬ 
tistics  for  all  daily  newspapers, 
together  with  a  comprehensive 
territorial  market  survey  by 
areas  showing  the  comparative 
circulation  of  each  area. 

This  service  was  instrumental 
in  helping  produce  an  unpre- 
cedent^  boom  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Editor  &  I^blisher 
followed  it  up  with  state  market 


surveys,  showing  each  city 
where  a  daily  newspaper  was 
published  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  from  which  merchants 
derived  their  sales.  This  series 
began  in  1919  and  continued 
through  1922,  by  which  time  all 
the  important  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed. 

The  Turbulent  Twenties 
The  roaring,  fabulous  ’20s  was 
the  day  of  the  flapper,  of  the 
hip-pocket  flask  and  of  colle¬ 
giate  petting  parties,  a  jazz  age 
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of  its  predecessor.  The  Journal¬ 
ist. 

“In  this  issue  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  presents  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  an  almost  complete  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  executive  heads  of  all 
the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  a  complete  list  of 
the  business  paper  executives  as 
well  as  a  list  of  executives  of 
Canadian  dailies.”  The  issue 
also  contained  circulation  and 
rate  data  of  over  2,000  daily  and 
Sunday  papers,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  states,  together  with 
population  figures.  It  listed  pa¬ 
pers  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Wales;  a  record  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  papers  in  23 
cities  for  the  years  1914  to  1920. 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  Year 
Book  was  destined  to  become  a 
well-thumbed  annual  in  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  offices! 

With  succeeding  years  the 
Year  Book,  ambitious  enough 
from  the  beginning,  increased 
its  scope  of  service,  continuing 
to  add  features  and  vital  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  publishing  business. 
The  1922  Year  Book,  for  in¬ 
stance,  listed  such  features  as  a 
“Literary  Market”  survey,  tell¬ 
ing  where  and  what  kind  of 
stories  may  be  sold;  a  list  of 
American  and  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  an  analysis  of 
A.  B.  C.  circulation;  a  brief  flash 
review  of  the  preceeijing  year, 
both  as  to  news  events  and  the 
year  as  it  affected  the  trade. 


calculated  to  cause  press  and 
pulpit  to  view  with  alarm.  It 
was  the  era  of  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  the  “lost  genera¬ 
tion”;  it  was  the  mad,  reckless 
post-war  world,  blighted  by  pro¬ 
hibition  and  lawlessness;  the  day 
of  the  speakeasy  and  of  blazing 
gang  ws^are  in  the  great  cities. 
It  was  a  dizzy  age  which  reached 
its  climax,  and  then  oblivion, 
with  the  Wall  Street  crash  of 
1929,  to  be  followed  by  the  tragic 
depression  years  of  1930’s. 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  story 
this  period  was  important  in  that 
it  served  to  introduce,  among 
other  special  services,  the 
paper’s  International  Year  Book, 
now  an  annual  feature,  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  industry  and  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  indispens¬ 
able,  its  authenticity  recognized 
throughout  the  field. 

Year  Book's  Growth 

First  published  in  1921,  the 
Year  Book  contains  a  mine  of 
information  covering  every 
phase  of  newspaper  publishing 
and  advertising.  It  lists  each 
year  a  complete  directory  of 
newspapers  and  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  ‘  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  vital  statis¬ 
tics  on  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  pertinent  data,  all 
based  on  careful,  accurate  sur¬ 
veys. 

The  Year  Book  of  January  22, 
1921,  was  described  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  as  “a  ready  reference 
book  not  to  be  confused  with 
review  numbers  of  other  publi¬ 
cations.”  Its  initial  appearance 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  37th 


E.  &  P.  Also  Grew 

There  was,  perhaps,  pardon¬ 
able  pride  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  progress  note.  In  the 
spring  of  1912,  it  reported,  “the 
newspaper  advocate,”  ( as  Editor 
&  Publisher  always  has  been) 
had  a  small  circulation — less 
than  1,000  paid  at  $1  a  year.  Now 
it  has  the  largest  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation — A.B.C.  figures — ever  at¬ 
tained  by  any  publication  in  its 
field,  approximately  5,000  a 
week  at  ^  a  year. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  is  the 
most  influential  publication  in 
the  field,  bar  none  .  .  .  Editor  & 
Publisher  believes  that  it  has  in 
its  possession  more  vital  facts 
and  basic  data  with  respect  to 
newspapers  and  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  existence.”  ( This  chron¬ 
icler,  after  spending  weeks  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  forest  of 
files,  and  yet  scarcely  touching 
the  valuable  timber  there,  is 
fully  prepared  to  believe  that 
statement! ) 

’The  total  advertising  earning 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  1911 
was  less  than  $16,000;  in  1921  it 
was  more  than  $200,000. 


ning  of  transmission  of  photm 
by  wire;  the  revival  of  tht 
cross  word  puzzle  fad. 

They  commented  on  the  tmt- 
ment  of  crime  news,  on  pn. 
hibition  enforcement,  the  intw 
sification  of  Fascism  in  Itah 
conflict  between  the  CathoDt 
Church  and  the  Mexican  Qo^ 
emment;  the  Hall-Mills  mindir 
trial  in  New  Jersey  and  othe 
arresting  news  stories.  In  im 
Rudolph  Valentino,  silent  scna 
idol,  died;  Queen  Marie  of  Be 
mania  visited  the  United  Static 
Peaches  Browning,  Aimee  lie 
Pherson  and  the  Countess  Cat|. 
cart  provided  their  own  pecuUn 
type  of  news.  In  1927  thm 
were  four  successful  fli|kti 
across  the  Atlantic;  the  Facile 
was  crossed  twice  from  Cal- 
fornia  to  Hawaii,  and  Lini- 
bergh  made  his  historic  flight  to 
Paris. 

Revolution  raged  in  r!hii»|. 
the  United  States  intervened  to 
Nicaragua;  the  naval  armamcto 
conference  at  Geneva  was  un¬ 
successful;  the  American  Legka 
invaded  Paris  for  a  tour;  Frol- 
dent  Coolidge  did  not  "choo* 
to  nm.” 

In  crime,  there  was  the  Snj- 
der-Gray  murder  case  in  Nn 
York;  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  am 
executed  at  Boston,  ending  i 
long,  turbulent  controveny 
'The  Supreme  Court  pronounetd 
as  fraudulent  the  oil  contncb 
granted  to  Doheny  by  Secreter 
of  Interior  Albert  B.  Fall,  vko 
later  went  to  prison. 

DCl 

Telephone  service  was  opened 
between  New  York  and  Lonka 
“Faust”  was  broadcast  by  radio 
from  Chicago.  Babe  Ruth’s  ed-  ^ 
ary  as  the  King  of  Swat  me 
$70,000. 


Trends  Reported 
Successive  Year  Books  in  the 
1920’s  reported  gains  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  linage  and  cir¬ 
culations  in  unprecedented  pro¬ 
portions,  and  gave  the  figures 
to  back  up  each  glowing  report. 
’They  noted  the  trends  during 
the  years  in  the  direction  of 
newspaper  mergers,  chain  own¬ 
ership  control  and  higher  prices 
for  subscriptions  and  advertis¬ 
ing;  the  advances  in  the  art  of 
radio  transmission,  the  begin- 


End  of  a  "Golden  Era" 

Highlights  of  1929  centered 
on  the  newspaper  enterpctoe 
back  of  three  achievement!  d 
world  importance;  the  WiUdnr 
Hearst  Antarctic  expedition;  the 
global  voyage  of  the  Graf  Zer 
pelin  with  a  crew  of  42  and  II 
passengers,  another  Hearst  er 
ploit;  the  adventure  of  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd  and  his  staff  in  Hr 
ing  over  the  South  Pole  under 
contract  for  Current  News  Ttt 
tures,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
other  papers. 

The  big  national  news  of  the 
year  was,  of  course,  the  stod 
market  crash,  which  was  to  h*^ 
bring  on  America’s  worst  e«- 
nomic  depression. 

Another  Editor  &  Publb* 
contribution  during  the 
was  the  International  Market 
Guide,  now  an  annual  featuea 
published  in  November,  and  fir* 
issued  in  1924.  Like  the  Y« 
Book,  published  in  January,  or 
Market  Guide  is  now  accepted  to 
a  standard  work  in  newspape 
and  advertising  offices.  It  ofien 
each  year  an  exhaustive 
of  trade  conditions  coveriil 
some  1,400  cities  and  town,  k 
gether  with  48  special  sw 
surveys.  The  Guide  Book  usuk 
ly  runs  close  to  400  pages. 

Since  developing  the  Y^ 
Book  and  the  Market  Guide  ^ 
TOR  &  I^BLisHER  has  reared  • 
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^ole  family  of  special  service 
Julies.  They  include  two  semi- 
ipnual  compilations  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising 
linage,  published  in  March  and 
j^igust;  an  annual  directory  of 
iittures  available  for  daily 
newspaper  publication,  their  au> 
fliors  or  artists  and  the  syndi¬ 
cates  which  distribute  them;  an 
inmial  tabulation  of  page  and 
jtper  roll  sizes,  paper  consump¬ 
tion,  press  and  composing  room 
equipment  and  other  informa- 
tioo  pertinent  to  mechanics, 
published  in  October;  a  directory 
d  mechanical  department  exec- 
utiTcs,  usually  published  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Mechan¬ 
ics!  Conference;  two  issues  de¬ 
voted  almost  entirely  to  annual 
convention  activities  and  reports 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
ANPA.  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspapers  Editors  and 
other  organizations  which  usual¬ 
ly  gather  in  the  East  during 
April.  In  addition,  large  space 
was  devoted  annually  to  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  annual  Editor  & 
PuBUSHiR  News  Photo  Contest 
and  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspaper  Promotion  Awards. 

The  Depression  Years 

The  depression  years,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1930,  were  a  tragic  era 
in  American  life.  It  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  panic.  Brokers  were 
doing  flip-flops  out  of  sky¬ 
scraper  windows.  Once  pros¬ 
perous  business  men  were  re- 
I  duced  to  selling  apples  in  city 
streets.  Many  others  stood  pa¬ 
thetically  in  long  bread  lines 
waiting  for  a  handout  of  soup. 
Millions  of  jobless  men  roam^ 
the  streets.  Millions  lost  their 
homes.  Business  houses  failed; 
banks  closed  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  country’s  economic 
stmctiue  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations.  It  was,  as  Editor 
k  Publisher  remarked,  a  time  to 
try  men’s  souls. 

’The  depression  was,  of  course, 
the  big  news  and  the  newspapers 
were  sorely  tried  to  keep  an 
ewn  balance,  to  report  facts 
without  promoting  more  panic 
and  hysteria.  And  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  like  other  industries,  suf¬ 
fered  steady  declines  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  necessitating  re¬ 
trenchment  all  along  the  line.  It 
was  a  period  of  imrest  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Dictatorships 
arose  in  Europe.  As  a  straw  in 
the  wind,  Albin  E.  Johnson,  Edi- 
TO*  &  Publisher’s  Geneva  cor¬ 
respondent,  reported  in  1930  that 
»me  700,000,000  people  were  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  censored  press,  with 
Italy,  under  Mussolini,  as  the 
worst  offender. 

Then  came  the  slow,  painful 
steps  towards  recovery,  a  road 
narked  by  bitter  dissension,  by 
fear  and  swift,  radical  changes 
in  the  social  scene.  ’The  Presi- 
^tial  election  of  1932  brought 
J'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal  to  power.  Excite¬ 
ment,  breath-taking  legislation 
enacted  with  machine-gun  rapid¬ 
ity  marked  the  first  administra- 
uon.  TTien  the  New  Deal  was 
me  big  news.  Next  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  itself,  it  still  is. 


Aside  from  economics  and 
politics  on  the  home  front,  there 
were  other  big  news  events  in 
the  decade  from  1930  to  1940. 
There  was  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  Lindbergh  baby 
in  1933,  a  sensational  story 
throughout  the  world,  followed 
by  the  arrest,  conviction  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Bruno  Richard  Haupt¬ 
mann  for  the  crime.  In  1931, 
the  monarchy  in  Spain  was 
overthrown;  Great  Britain  aban¬ 
doned  the  gold  standard  and 
Germany  was  seething  with  un¬ 
rest. 

Guild  Organized 

Labor  experienced  a  rebirth 
of  power  under  New  Deal  legis¬ 
lation.  This  period  saw  the  rise 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  into  a  newspaper  work¬ 
ers’s  labor  union,  first  for  edi¬ 
torial  workers  only  and  then, 
with  its  affiliation  with  the 
C.I.O.,  enlarged  to  include  other 
employes  as  well.  ’The  Spanish 
civil  war,  in  1936,  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  astute  editors  as 
providing  the  seeds  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  conflict.  In  1936  King 
Edward  VIII  of  England  abdi¬ 
cated  for  love  of  an  American 
woman  and  the  story  was  treated 
as  the  world’s  greatest  romance. 

As  far  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  concerned,  1934  was  an  im¬ 
portant  year  in  that  it  marked 
the  publication’s  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary.  The  handsome  Golden 
Jubilee  number,  bound  in  gold- 
colored  paper,  was  issued  on 
July  21,  1934,  and  contained  a 
wealth  of  material.  The  story  of 
half  a  century  of  journalism  Was 
told  in  headlines.  Messages  of 
congratulations  were  received 
from  the  President,  other  not¬ 
ables,  from  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  many  other  friends 
throughout  the  country,  these 
messages  covering  ten  solid 
pages.  There  were  innumerable 
articles  of  historical  interest 
covering  the  period  of  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  growth. 

During  the  next  few  years 
there  was  increasing  hostility 
between  the  government  and 
business.  A  general  atmosphere 
of  imcertainty  and  distrust  pre¬ 
vailed  and  much  of  the  press 
bitterly  opposed  Roosevelt’s  do¬ 
mestic  policies. 

Dork  Clouds  Gather 

Abroad  a  little  man  with  a 
mustache  was  on  the  march. 
With  anschluss  in  Austria  and 
the  occupation  of  Czech  border 
points  the  war  scare  began  in 
earnest.  When  war  did  come, 
in  1939,  one  of  the  first  effects 
felt  by  American  newspapers  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  stoppage  of 
newsprint  flow  from  Finnish 
and  Scandinavian  sources. 

In  1940  the  newspaper  PM, 
backed  by  Marshall  Field,  was 
introduced  in  the  afternoon  field 
in  New  York.  With  its  policy 
of  no  advertising  and  its  leftist! 
editorial  tinge.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  describ<^  PM  as  a  “ven¬ 
ture  still  frankly  experimental.” 

December,  1941,  of  course, 
brought  Pearl  Harbor  and 
America’s  entry  into  the  most 
critical  war  of  its  history.  In 
1942,  as  Editor  &  Publisher’s 


Year  Book  for  1943  noted,  sev¬ 
enty  newspapers  suspended  pub¬ 
lication,  due  for  the  most  part  to 
manpower  shortage  resulting 
from  the  war.  It  was,  said  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  years  of  the  entire  half 
century  in  the  newspaper  field. 
National  advertising  interest  was 
one  of  the  first  casualties  of  the 
war.  Lack  of  fuel  and  gasoline 
also  was  felt  in  the  industry. 
Last  year  saw  an  even  further 
decline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  to  a  new  low  of  1,754, 
though  total  circulation  was  up. 
Newsprint  restrictions  have 
added  to  the  difficulties,  neces¬ 
sitating  fewer  editions  and  other 
conservation  measures. 

The  New  E&P  Format 

The  paper  shortage  led,  in¬ 
evitably,  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
most  important  physical  change 
since  the  war  began:  its  reduc^, 
wartime  format,  introduced  on 
Feb.  5,  1944.  ’The  smaller  format 
utilizes  a  four-column  makeup 
and  retains  its  former  news 
style;  indeed,  it  is  a  photographic 
r^uction  of  the  former  layout. 
Hie  change  was  necessitated  by 
the  government’s  order,  effec¬ 
tive,  Jan.  1,  1944,  requiring  a 
25%  curtailment  of  magazine 
paper  below  1942  consumption. 

This,  then,  in  necessarily 
sketchy  form,  is  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  story  and  the  story  of 
journalism  in  the  last  sixty  years 
as  traced  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
files.  FYom  its  beginning  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  been  an  alert 
champion  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  a  loyal  advocate  of  the 
newspaper’s  high  place  in  na¬ 
tional  life. 

■ 

War  Dept.  Directive 
To  Aid  Newsmen  Pifts 

Washington,  March  20 — ’The 
War  Department  directive  that 
no  interference  is  to  be  inter¬ 
posed  against  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  domestic  accidents  lasted 
exactly  one  week. 

’The  Washington  Star,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  first  breach,  re¬ 
ported:  “Our  military  police 
successfully  resisted  efforts  by  a 
small  force  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  to  obtain  information  for 
publication  on  a  bus  accident 
along  the  south  front  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  fortress.  A  well-executed 
disengagement  maneuver  fol¬ 
lowed  a  flanking  threat  from  the 
Office  of  Censorship.  News  was 
kept  from  the  public  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  plans.  All  our 
MPs  returned  safely.  Visibility 
limited.” 


Dixon  Leaves  N.Y.  News 

George  Dixon,  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Washin^on 
staff,  will  leave  the  News  to  join 
King  Features  Syndicate,  it  was 
revealed  last  week.  He  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  do  a  Washington  col¬ 
umn  for  King,  starting  April  17. 
A  former  rewrite  man  and  sports 
writer  with  the  News,  he  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1930,  going  to 
Washington  in  March,  1942.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 


IKDITOR  PUBLISHER  for  March  25,  1944 

L 


Dallas  News 
Sets  Up  Employe 
Pension  Plan 

*'D«aley  Fund"  Alto  Covers 
WFAA  and  KGKO  Staffs 
.  .  .  All  Payments  by  Firm 

A  retirement  fund,  with  an  in¬ 
itial  appropriation  of  $142,981.41, 
has  been  established  by  the  A. 

H.  Belo  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  radio  stations  WFAA 
and  KGKO,  it  is  annoimced  by 
M.  M.  Donosky,  treasurer. 

The  plan  has  been  named  the 
G.  B.  Dealey  Retirement  Fund, 
in  honor  of  the  publisher  of  the 
News  and  chairman  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  board  of  directors. 
TTie  naming,  carried  out  by  the 
board  without  Mr.  Dealey’s 
knowledge,  was  done  in  tribute 
to  his  recent  completion  of  70 
years’  service  with  the  News’ 
organization. 

Retirement  Age  65 

Under  the  plan,  any  employe 
of  the  organization  who  reached 
the  age  of  65  on  or  after  Jan. 

I,  1944,  will  become  eligible 
upon  retirement  for  an  annual 
pension,  based  on  previous  earn¬ 
ings.  All  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  corporation. 

Male  employes  will  receive 
each  year  1%  of  total  earnings 
since  starting  regular  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  concern,  female 
employes  three-fourths  of  1  % . 
Elvnings  above  $6,000  in  any  one 
year  are  excluded  from  the  cal¬ 
culations. 

The  difference  between  pay¬ 
ments  to  male  and  female  em¬ 
ployes  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  actuarial  tables  show  wo¬ 
men  live  longer  after  retirement 
than' men.  The  variation  in  per¬ 
centages  tends  to  equalize  pay¬ 
ments. 

Government  payments  vmder 
the  social  security  law  will  have 
no  effect  on  eligibility  for  pen¬ 
sions  from  the  Dealey  fund,  it 
was  stated. 

In  cases  of  employes  who 
reached  the  retirement  age  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Dealey  ^id, 
“each  will  be  handled  individu¬ 
ally  on  its  merits.” 

Men  who  are  serving  or  have 
served  as  members  of  the  armed 
services  will  be  credited  with 
an  unbroken  service  record  for 
purposes  of  the  new  pension 
plan. 

There  is  no  intention  to  force 
retirement  of  employes  over  65, 
it  was  stated.  ’The  plan  has  been 
established,  it  was  pointed  out, 
to  aid  those  who  wish  to  retire, 
for  reasons  of  health  or  other¬ 
wise. 


Freezes  Circulation 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  has  frozen  its  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  March  13  level,  and 
potential  subscribers  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  must  take  their 
place  on  a  waiting  list  until  a 
vacancy  is  created  by  another 
subscriber’s  cancellation.  Ra¬ 
tioning  of  newsprint  was  given 
as  the  reason. 
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Judges  Named  for 
G.  R.  Holmes  Award 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Walter  McCarty,  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  will  serve 
as  judges  to  select  the  1943  win¬ 
ner  of  the  George  R.  Holmes 
Memorial  Trophy.  Others  on  the 
panel  will  be  J.  V.  Connolly, 


president  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Barry  Paris,  INS 
editor-in-chief. 

The  Memorial  Trophy  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  best  example  of 
an  INS  reporter’s  work  during 
the  calendar  year.  The  award 
will  be  announced  and  made  at 
the  annual  Banshees  luncheon 
to  be  held  in  the  Waldorf,  April 
25,  the  first  day  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(C«th  with  Ordar) 

I  tim*— ,50  par  lina 
4  tima* — .40  par  llna  par  intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tIma— .90  par  lina 
2  tlma^— .10  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  timaa — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cott  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
varfitamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  wordt 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  it  thraa  linat.  Advar- 
titart  arho  kay  tbair  adt.  Box  No.  EDI* 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  thould  contidar 
tbit  at  four  wordt. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 
At  an  addad  tarvica  to  advartitart  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  “Situatiant  Wantad” 
notica,  tbair  racord  it  placad  in  tba 
Flat  of  tha  EDITOR  l>  PUBLISHER 
Partonnal  Sarviea.  Tbit  complata  ragit- 
tration  atturat  advartitart'  qualifica* 
tiont  baing  kapt  bafora  amplovart  in 
tba  nawtpapar,  magaxina,  publicity, 
advartitiM,  publlthing,  and  alliad  pro- 
fauiont.  tbara  it  no  faa  for  Partonnal 
Sarviea  placamantt  to  aithar  amployar 
or  amploya.  Ragittration  card  will 
ba  tant  four-tima  advartitart  upon 
racaipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

17M  Tlnoo  Tbufur,  B^ray  at  4and  St. 

Haw  York  It,  H.  T. 


Spaclal  Notice 

BOIiBBINSEB — Wtd.  addiaii  or  heirt 
of  Hilda  Bolbrinker,  rotided  Now  York 
City  lOSO.  Workrd  for  nowapaper 
pnblishrrt.  Eitata  matter.  Write 
P.  O.  Box  147,  Ohieaco. 


Nowiposar  Broken 

BXW8FAPHB  PBOnBTW 

Boncht — Sold— Appraioad 
ALL  MATTERS  OONTIDEHTIAL 
L.  P.  Ukaly,  tdO  Park  Ava.,  Haw  York 
OAPARTJ  KAMDUTO,  buying,  aoU- 
ing  Bargarn,  dailiaa  or  wookliaa,  aay- 
wkata  ia  XJ.  8.  Ea  laaaaa  or  tradaa, 
Lao  Paigkaar  Agaoey,  HaabriUe,  Miab. 
mWSPAPBBS  AHS  FUBUOATION 
Propartiea  bonght  and  told 
THE  OAMPBBLl.  OOMPAHY 
Park  Central  Building,  Loa  Angeles. 
W.  M.  OLOVEB  00.,  VEHTURA,  OAE 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 

Nowg|M|Mn  Per  Me 

FOB  SAJ^  Northern  N.  J.  County 
seat  weekly  and  job  shop.  Estab.  over 
centniy.  Oroaa  over  8H.  Quick  oale 
needed.  Write:  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
N.J.P.A.,  Van  Neat  Hall,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

WHOLRSAU  MBWa  AOENOY  and 
retail  news  store  must  be  sold,  owner 
■  ailed  into  service.  Population  50,000. 
Harris  News  Agency,  Parkersburg, 
\V  Va. 


Newspapers  For  Sole 

(Coat’d) 

PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OPPOB- 
TUNITY  in  secure  post-war  invest¬ 
ment.  Eastern  ^aboard  service  weekly 
estsbiished  seven  years  before  war  will 
sell  because  of  staff  shortages.  No 
equipment  involved.  Nearby  printing 
available.  Paper  has  no  debts.  Numer¬ 
ous  references.  Wide  paid  circulation. 
Advertising  accounts.  Box  1478,  £di- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

Mecboalcel  Eqelpweef  For  Sale 

DECK  COMPLETE  to  make  Tubular 
into  20-paKe  press.  (Joss  10  page  press 
AC  drive  and  raatiiig  equipment 
$3,000.  Geo.  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 
DUPLBX  FLAT  BED  PBESS,  8-i^ 
double  drive,  excellent  condition; 
boxed  for  immediate  shipment.  Box 

1470,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOB  SAIS  ABOUT  MAY  1,  No.  7 
Hoe  Stereotype  Metal  Fnrnace  com¬ 
plete  with  gas  burner.  Also  a  Kemp 
Heating  Element  if  conversion  ia  de¬ 
sired.  Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 
nfTBETtPB  ICAOHIME,  Model  fTbT 
-Serial  in  16,000’b,  Centering  and 
()aaddiBg  attachment,  Mohr  Saw,  4 
main  and  4  auxiliary  magasinea,  aix 
pockat  mold  diac  with  6  molds,  electric 

Sot,  Margseh  feeder  and  A.O.  motor. 

ppertune  buy.  Buyer  must  act 
quickly.  Printcraft  Reprasentatives, 
277  Broadway.  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. 

HOB  MEWS^APaB  FIBRES  64-Pagi 
Octuple,  will  tell  ae  euch  or  one  unit  oa 
32j>age  Quadruple,  Stereotype  Dept., 
A.d  motors  and  elaetrical  equipment. 
This  offering  is  loeated  in  N.  Y.  O. 
Swell  buy  for  a  porabaser  who  maant 
business.  Printeraft  Rapreseotatlvaa. 
277  BrMMway,  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. 

TBUSTWOBTHY  QUALITY 

Vandercook  Proof  Press  Model  090. 
Vandercook  Galley  Proof  Press,  bed 
sise  10x94*  anto  inker,  Poco  18x18* 
Proof  Press,  Goss  heavy  duty  page  sise 
flat  stereo  router,  A.  C.  motor,  Dixon 
router,  pedestal  model.  Intertypes, 
Mo^I  B  A  0,  0  A  G  Ad-AIley  saw 
trimmer,  ATF  eompoting  room  saw. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS 
220  S.  Jefferson,  Chicago  6. 


Medieelcol  igeipieef  Weeded 

DUPLEX  TUBULAB  and  equipment 
for  cash,  wire.  Geo.  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

WAHTRD 

Qoas  praoa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  ludh  printiug  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  daek  ter  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieas.  Box  1043, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Help  Weefed 
Advartising 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN 

PERMANENT  job  for  another  quali¬ 
fied  salesman,  one  seasoned  by  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  really  plan,  write 
copy,  sell  advertising,  as  addition  to 
our  present  very  good  4-msn  display 
staff :  give  complete  resume  of  back¬ 
ground,  age,  family  and  draft  status, 
references,  salary  requirement,  incl. 
photo  it  available.  Herald,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

DESIRABLE  OFENIHO  M>R  WOMAlt 

as  advertising  copywriter,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  layout,  not  s  duration 
opportunity.  Write  fnll  information 
to  F.  Ward  Just.  Waukegan  Newa- 
Sun.  Waukegan,  III. 


Help  Weeted 
Advertisiag  (Gtet'd) 


SALSSaCAM 

AN  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER,  city  of 
200,000,  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
psriaae^  aalaaman  who  also  san  ssr- 
vies  aceouata.  Prefer  man  around  80, 
draft  deferred.  Must  have  good  char¬ 
acter  and  aaeeesefnl  raeoH.  Cleod 
working  oonditloaa.  Worthwhile  fat- 
nre  for  right  man.  Box  1861,  Editor 
A  Pnblkber. 


SAMIIBf AN  —  MATIOHAL  HRPART- 
BflBNT  of  a  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  waata  top-flight  man  who  hat  a 
reeord  as  a  produasr,  to  eontaet  flsid 
reproseatativaa,  wholeaala  jobbers,  and 
agensits.  Writs  giving  your  compute 
background — buainaaa  and  edueatlonsl 
— and  furnish  satisfactory  rocommen- 
dationa  from  former  employer.  Must 
bs  draft  exempt.  Han  with  car  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1412.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Weeted 
Cartoonist 


FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  young  car¬ 
toonist-artist.  good  style.  Must  be 
alert  to  the  news,  able  to  draw  timely 
cartoons,  illnstrations  and  maps,  and 
be  able  to  retouch  pictures.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  fer  right  man.  Box  1400, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Weeted 

OredatioB 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  has 
immediate  opening  for  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  A  seasoned  city  or 
suburban  district  manager  with  sound 
experience  in  the  Little  Merchant  Plan 
will  be  considered.  Not  a  duration 
job.  Send  background,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  and  recent 


t  photograph  in  first 
letter.  Box  1440,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Circalation  (Coat'd) 


ADVERTISING  MAN:  OUssiflsd  or 
display.  LajtouU,  copy  writing  and 
selling.  Permanent.  Regular  list  of 
contract  accounts.  Tba  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


ADVEBTISitfG  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Layouts  and  selling.  Industrial 
town  but  no  defense  ares.  Immediate 
opening.  Permanent.  Give  reference 
and  salary  expected  first  letter.  Cov- 
ington  Virginian,  Covington,  Va. _ 


IS  THEBE  an  experienced  local  ad¬ 
vertising  man  left  who  hasn't  found 
the  right  position  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaper  chain  I  We're 
looking  for  ability  in  layouts  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  learn  radio  selling  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  game.  Give 
age,  experience,  references  and  starting 
.talnry.  Write  Paul  Allingham,  News- 
Globe,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


LARGE  EASTERN  NEWSPAPtlvii 
elaborate  Home  Delivery  expsada 
plans  is  interested  in  an  expsrisaiq 
circulation  man  who  is  willing  ts  um 
as  District  Manager  with  the  ths^ 
of  proving  himself  capable  and  dssat- 
ing  of  a  promotion  to  a  positiia  g 
supervisory  capacity.  Starting  tala) 
$50 — $15  per  week  cur  allewiM 
weekly  collection  bouus  and  gsaam 
production  bonus.  A  man  intenag 
in  his  post-war  future  should  by  g 
means  investigate  this  unutnal 
tunity.  Write  furnishing  caaibii 
details  us  to  |>ust  and  present  emib). 
ment  also  earnings.  Enclose  sntfibl 
if  possible.  Box  1443,  Editor  4  bg. 
Usher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 

SOME  YOUNG  MAN  in  late  20'b  or 
early  SO's  will  find  an  interesting  op¬ 
portunity  on  a  well-known  newspaper 
in  the  East.  He  mast  know  routine 
work  of  the  department,  possess  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  for  working  with 
wholetalera  and  have  possibilitiet  of 
developing  into  executive  material. 
Give  complete  details,  draft  status,  etc. 
Box  1880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Weeted 

Admieistrative 


DISTRICT  MANAGER;  Southesstoi 
newspaper  has  immediate  opeaisi  A 
district  manager;  excellent  stsilM 
salary,  no  duration  job.  Writs  a 
Box  1452.  Editor  &  Publisher,  gitk 
pust  experience,  draft  status,  rshr 
ciiccs  and  salary  expected. 


WANTED;  MANAGER, 

west,  for  small  Daily  and  Job 
Well  equipped,  salary  and  bonas.  Ba 
1451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  SOUTHWEST  CITY 
has  permanent  position  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Real  opportunity  with 
expanding  organisation.  Give  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  expec¬ 
tation  first  letter.  Box  1395,  Editor 
A  Publrsher. 


Help  Weeted 

bditsrial 


iMW  York  state 

DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  needs  man 
or  woman  to  operate  a  one  parson 
display  advertising,  layout  promotion 
department.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  skilled  copy  writer.  Art  ability  not 
easential.  Submit  sample  layout  with 
personal  history  and  state  deflaitely 
salary  expected  to  start,  alto  enclose 
anapahot.  Box  1851,  Editor  A  Pnb* 
Usher. 


DESKMAN  for  English  section,  fn 
ama  Oity,  R.F.,  daily  30,000  cat 
Knowledge  Spanish  helpful  but  la 
essential;  same  for  female  sex.  Km 
provide  own  transportation  bnt  jd 
permanent  for  person  who  fits,  k 
mail  complete  data  to  Editor,  1b 
Panama  American,  Box  5037,  Aatn. 
C.  Z. 


OPBNIM48  FOB  olaRAIfIsi  ItAtT 
AGEB  and  display  ad  man.  Olty 
40,000,  maming  and  evening  dniliee. 
With  applieation  enelesa  Inta  anapahot 
and  state  salary  expeetod.  THE  DAN- 
VILLB  REGlgTER,  DANVILLB,  VA. 


“•S 


EDITORIAL  DEFABTHOSar 
£B,  woman  or  draft  exempt  mss  n 
tereated  in  general  reporting 
ence  and  desk  work  on  small 
county  seat  town  of  10.000 
town  or  farm  backgronnd  prsftnHR 
would  consider  jonrnalism  gjtSsS 
looking  for  good  place  to  start.  Foes 
nent  to  right  person.  Write  kb 
Ernestine  Jeniton,  Associate  PnblbhK 
Beacon-News,  Parts,  Ill. 


BXFBBIBirOIBD  DAFT  EXEMPll  M 
or  woman  copy  rendar  capable  of  Its 
dling  three  wire  telegraph  desk  pss 
ferably  from  Mid-Went  Inelnds  • 
perienee,  references,  and  phots  ho 
fettar  to  Managing  Editor,  'As  koa 
Qaaotte,  Ohampaign,  lU. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDOOik 
capable  of  handling  AP  and  local  im 
afternoon  daily,  small  Miehigaa  id 
lege  town.  Must  be  thoroughly  A 
pendable.  Give  full  facts  snd  ow 
demand.  Box  1484,  Editor  A  Fie 
Usher. 


FARM  WRITRB  for  dally  aewMM, 
mdsniniifl; 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  SOLIOI- 
TOB  and  layout  man.  Steady  poaition. 
Out  of  war  industry  area.  Population 
30,000.  Combined  daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Write  Advertising  Manager, 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


In  oantral  state.  One  who  nndi - 

and  can  write  of  fnnna,  fnrmam  m 
farm  prblems.  One  who  ean  takejh 
tnrea  preferred,  bnt  net  moenthl,  M 
fnll  infermatien  and  baakgrennd  In  AM 
letter.  Box  1834,  Editor  A 


GOOD  JOB  FOB  OOlCBIH^ial^ 


BEPOBTEBrDESEMA 


INTERESTED  in  permanent  eeylN 
ment  with  superior  present  and  piO 
war  prospects  I  Have  place  for  sh 
around  newsman,  capable  handling  W 
or  telegraph  desk  or  covering  $■■■ 
news ;  prefer  man  with  small  city  e 
perienee;  city  80,000,  splendid  plsn 
in  which  to  live,  congenial  staff. 
full  details,  experience,  age,  fi 
and  draft  atatui,  starting  Mlary, 


BVAliUO,  BASriUlK  ••AW/t 

ences,  incl.  photo  if  available.  Esnii 
Clinton,  Iowa. 


tern 


LARGE,  long-eatabliahed  eommi 
newspaper  wants  live-wire,  experii 
editor  who  has  a  nose  for  local 
and  personalities  and  poasseNt*fcp« 
pioneering  spirit  for  the  imprevseiaa|2| 
of  his  community.  State  experieer 
and  salary  expected  and  sen  d  phsA 
graph  to  THE  GUIDE,  129  W.  BeH 
Street,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

omnrareMTrwniSarAlWTW 

NEWS  MHN.  Olty  of  40,000,  msmH 
and  evening  dailies.  With  appUssM 
eneloaa  lata  anapahet  and  atata 
expected.  THE  DANVILLB 
TEii  DANVILLB,  VA. 


EDITOR  D  FURLISHER  fer  Moreli  2S. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Roy  A.  Roberts 


Boy  A.  Bob«rta  U  managing 
•ditor  ol  th«  Kansas  City  Star 
and  pTMddsnt  oi  ths  Amsricon 
Sodsty  oi  Nowspopor  Editors. 


AS  GRADUATION  day  ap¬ 
proaches  in  our  emporiums  of 
higher  learning,  I  have  been 
receiving  a  good 
Questions  on  many  question* 
naires,  as  I  guess 
Post-War  editors  have. 

Newspapers  from  aspiring 
young  ladies  do¬ 
ing  their  final  theses.  There  is 
a  great  uniformity  in  these  theses 
if  these  questionnaires  are  any 
gauge.  Most  of  them  are  on  the 
subject  or  some  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  what  the  post-war  news¬ 
paper  i»  going  to  be  like. 

I  wish  I  knew.  Like  all  man¬ 
aging  editors,  I  have  been  doing 
a  little  crystal-gazing  and  think¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  in  such  few 
moments  as  are  not  needed  try¬ 
ing  to  track  down  a  few  more 
4-F’s  for  otir  rapidly  dwindling 
staff.  One  thing  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  on,  and  that  is  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  in 
the  format  and  technique  of 
newspaper  building.  At  the  risk 
of  turning  out  to  be  a  poor 
prophet,  I  am  going  to  venture  a 
few  hiuiches  I  believe  are  sound 
as  to  the  newspapers  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

To  start  with,  I  believe  all  of 
us,  and  I  am  siu«  we,  will  con¬ 
centrate  our  first  endeavor  to 
recover  the  groimd  lost  during 
the  war  due  to  the  newsprint 
shortage.  By  and  large,  I  think 
the  American  press  has  done  a 
great  job  in  meeting  the  emer¬ 
gency.  The  readers,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  come  first,  as  they 
should.  But  in  our  endeavors  to 
conserve  space,  there  is  no  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  hurt  the  appearance  of 
newspapers  a  lot.  The  only 
amazement  that  I  have  is  that  it 
hasn’t  been  worse,  considering 
the  shortage  of  space. 

Some  of  the  economies  made 
in  the  war,  I  think,  will  last.  We 
all  used  too  heavy  column  rules 
and  we  wasted  space  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  hand,  especially  on  mar¬ 
ket  news.  But  in  striving  to 
conserve  every  inch,  most  of  us 
have  overdone  it. 

It  is  my  guess  there  will  be  a 
pretty  general  first  move  in 
every  newspaper  office  to  make 
the  newspapers  more  legible 
with  new  body  type,  new  dis¬ 
play.  For  one,  I  feel  very  certain 
that  shrinking  the  comics  to  four 
columns  instead  of  five  in  the 
daily  editions  has  hurt  them  and 
detracted  from  their  readability. 

I  know  I  want  to  go  back  to  five 
columns  in  a  hurry. 

While  we  are  at  it,  it  is  my 
guess  that  newspapers  will  not 
go  back  to  where  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  but  in  tackling  the 
problem  of  legibility  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  will  make  tre¬ 
mendous  advances  in  display  and 


interest.  So  much  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  side  of  the  papers. 

•  *  • 

IT  IS  my  guess  that  while  the 

business  side  is  tussling  with 
better  type  and  display,  every 
managing  editor 
First  Interest  and  every  city  ed- 

In  He-Building“£!l 

in  nv  Bunuinv  interest  on 

Local  Stan  building  back  his 
local  staff.  All  of 
us  are  going  through  the  same 
difficulties.  The  draft  has  mur¬ 
dered  our  desks  and  writing 
staffs.  To  me  the  heart  of  every 
newspaper  is  its  city  desk. 

During  the  war,  too  many 
newspapers  have  of  necessity 
been  compelled  to  live  from  the 
telegraph  desk.  All  of  us,  I  am 
siu«,  are  going  to  strive  to  get 
our  local  news  back  at  least  to 
the  position  it  used  to  play  in 
newspapers.  And  if  radio  com¬ 
petition  grows  instead  of  dimin¬ 
ishes,  for  one,  I  look  to  see 
more  emphasis  on  local  news 
than  ever. 

One  thing  we  can,  and  must, 
do  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
newspaper  writing.  With  desks 
so  short  and  so  many  reporters 
inexperienced,  dust  has  accumu¬ 
lated  on  style  books  in  many 
offices.  Good  writing  is  some¬ 
thing  the  smallest  newspaper 
can  achieve  as  well  as  the 
largest. 

One  question  appears  in  nearly 
every  questionnaire  of  our  am¬ 
bitious  thesis  writers.  That  is, 
have  the  girl  reporters  made 
good  and  will  they  be  retained 
when  the  boys  come  home? 
There  isn’t  any  blanket  answer 
to  this.  Some  will  and  some 
won’t.  It  depends  on  the  girl. 
I  believe  the  war  has  broken 
down  the  prejudice  against  girl 
reporters  as  such.  But  it  has  also 
brought  into  the  office  many 
who  were  ill-prepared  for  the 
job.  We  have  had  to  use  them, 
whether  or  not. 

I  think  on  the  whole,  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  girl  reporters  has 
been  good  rather  than  bad.  By 
and  large,  they  have  done  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect.  So  as  I  see  this  particu¬ 
lar  question,  the  answer  is  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  girl.  If  she  is  good 
and  has  shown  progress,  she  will 
be  retained.  If  she  isn’t,  she  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  a  homemaker. 

Of  course  all  of  us  want  to  go 
back  up  in  space  when  the  news¬ 
print  is  available.  Some  of  us 
probably  will  not  go  back  to 
where  we  were.  Editing  had 
almost  become  a  lost  art  before 
the  war.  We  bought  material  by 
the  scoop  shovel  and  ran  it  in¬ 
stead  of  selecting.  The  emphasis 
was  on  quantity  and  size  rather 
than  quality.  I  believe  the  en¬ 
forced  use  of  the  pencil  on  the 
copy  desk  has  been  to  the  good. 

I  doubt  if  the  general  run  of 
stories  will  be  as  long  as  they 


yes,  but  not  the  ordinary  run. 

I  believe  all  of  us  will  use 
more  pictures  and  seek  for  more 


crisp,  concise  copy  and  more  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  the  facts 
mean  as  well  as  a  sheer  stating 
of  the  facts.  I  believe  it  will 
mean  more  interesting  news¬ 
papers. 

•  •  • 

ANOTHER  question  that  fre¬ 
quently  bobs  up  in  these 
graduation  questionnaires  is 
what  effect  will 
Effect  ol  the  increase  of 

Badio  News  radio  news  and 
radio  listening 
On  Newspapersjiavg  qu  ^jje  news¬ 
papers  after  the 
war.  Personally,  I  think  the 
newspapers  have  felt  the  worst 
impact  from  the  radio  during  the 
war.  It  is  my  hunch  that  when 
the  all-absorbing  global  war 
news  ends,  it  is  going  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  radios  to  maintain  as 
interesting  or  as  many  schedules 
as  they  have  during  the  war.  It 
is  my  hunch  that  many  of  the 
commentators,  particularly  those 
who  are  not  well  buttress^  with 
solid  backgrounds  of  news  selec¬ 
tion,  will  be  seeking  other  out¬ 
lets  for  their  opinions  and  look 
back  to  the  lush  days  when  any¬ 
body’s  views  went  in  wartime. 
Of  course  the  radio  will  continue 
to  present  news  and  comment 
after  the  war,  but  I  think  the 
adjustment  in  the  post-war  pe- 
ri(^  will  be  more  severe  on  the 
radio  than  on  the  newspapers. 

Most  newspapers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  circulation  prices 
diuring  the  war  period  because 
of  costs.  I  believe  these  circu- 
latiqn  rates  will  stay  up  and  I 
believe  circulation  will  stay  up 
if  the  papers  are  edited  intelli¬ 
gently.  I  believe  they  will  be  in 
a  stronger  position  to  meet  the 
future  because  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  revenue  will  come  from 
circulation  than  from  advertis¬ 
ing. 

War  always  unloosens  the  in¬ 
ventive  imagination  of  man  if 
nothing  else  does.  ’The  post-war 
newspapers,  I  believe,  will  see 
greater  advances  in  mechanical 
equipment  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past  twenty  years — better 
presses,  better  ink,  better  cuts 
and  always  the  possibility  of  the 
television  newspaper.  Above  all, 

I  believe  color  printing  will  find 
its  way  into  all  major  news¬ 
papers,  at  least,  and  greatly  add 
to  their  attractiveness. 

Finally,  if  I  were  to  volunteer 
another  hunch  on  the  post-war 
newspaper,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
much  better,  more  interesting 
paper  than  before.  We  will  all 
have  wider  horizons  to  span. 
Airplanes  will  bring  South 
America.  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
every  office.  We  will  be  sending 


reporters  over  the  globe  as  wt 
us^  to  send  them  to  the  state 
capitals  or,  as  a  real  feat,  to 
Washington  and  Hollywood. 

More  than  that,  all  of  us  will 
have  men  in  our  home  communi¬ 
ties  who  are  global-minded.  The 
isles  of  the  South  Pacific  won't 
just  conjure  up  the  dreams  of  a 
romantic  moon  over  palm  trees 
and  the  golden  sands,  but  isla^ 
on  which  countless  young  men  of 
each  and  every  commimity  have 
fought  fleas  and  lice  and  bust. 
In  short,  the  whole  globe  willbe 
our  newspaper  dish  for  the 
future. 

■ 

Harbinger  of 
Spring  Arrives 
In  a  Blizzard 

Roland  Butler,  general  press 
agent  for  the  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus, 
usually  considered  the  harbinger 
of  Spring  in  New  York,  arrived 
in  town  this  week  midst  a  rag¬ 
ing  blizzard. 

However,  the  weather  did  not 
dampen  this  circus  veteran’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  “spectacle  su¬ 
preme,”  “maids  and  mastodoni,” 
“new  aerial  sensation”  or 
“equine  innovation.” 

The  circus,  operating  with  the 
complete  okay  of  the  ODT,  will 
continue  last  year’s  policy  of 
longer  stands  in  fewer  cities. 

The  New  York  show,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  be  its  longest  in  his¬ 
tory,  opening  April  5  and  closing 
May  21,  seven  weeks  in  all. 

Advertising  space  rationings 
giving  the  circus  some  be¬ 
aches  this  year.  Whereas  Mr 
Butler  had  planned  a  lot  of  cop; 
in  New  York  for  the  long  run 
some  newspapers  are  limitini 
him  to  60  line  ads  on  Sunday. 

But  Mr.  Butler  states  the  cir 
cus  hopes  to  spend  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1944  as  it  did  last 
year  —  amounting  to  between 
$360,000  and  $370,000. 

Most  of  this  is  in  newspapers 
as  the  billboard  display  is  g^- 
ually  being  reduced.  Last  year 
the  circus  had  46  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  men  compared  to  120  ten 
years  ago. 

“Newspapers  are  our  best  bet' 
Mr.  Butler  states,  adding  that 
more  outlying  newspapers  will 
be  used  around  the  show  cities 

The  circus  has  more  than  815 
men  in  the  armed  forces  and» 
a  result  the  show  this  year  will 
be  a  “heavy  girl  show,”  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  states. 


The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  used  in  so  many  reader-pleasing  news¬ 
papers,  is  often  a  court  of  last  resort,  when 
controversial  questions  come  up,  difficult  to 
answer.  People  who  write  in  are  willing  to 
"Leave  it  to  Haskin.” 

The  Lexington  Herald  and  Leader  (43,627  ME 
&  S)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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. .  exactly  what  you  said  it  would  be... 


•  /"^UR  EXPERIENCE  with  our  Linotypes  has 
been  exactly  what  you  said  it  would  be  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your 
assistance  and  advice.  They’re  working  beautifully, 
with  low-cost  production  and  maintenance. 

“As  you  know,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
you  to  over-sell  us  in  our  equipment  needs.  We  find, 
however,  that  you  were  absolutely  correct  in  your 
recommendations  which  saved  us  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  has  given  us  an  efficient  plant. 


No  country  on  earth 
has  so  great  a  future  as 
ours— provided  each 
one  of  us  does  his  part. 
When  your  Government 
needs  help,  it  needs 
YOUR  help. 

Are  you  giving  it? 


Your  linotype  Production  Engineer,  too, 
is  prepared  to  study  your  composition  prob¬ 
lems  and  recommend  the  solution— just  as  was  done 
in  the  case  which  we  have  quoted  from  this  recent 
letter  received  from  a  publisher. 


HnottrP€  Bodoni  S#ri«« 


PRINTED  IN  U.  S.  A. 


BED-ROCK  .f  INDUSTRIAL  STABILITY 


Its  basic  industries . . .  steel,  coal,  glass, 
electrical  equipment,  among  others  . . . 
will  simply  return  to  a  peace  job  after 
their  war  job  is  over.  No  conversion 
or  re-conversion,  no  shut-down  for 
change-over  needed.  And  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employes  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  won’t  be  moving  away.  Pittsburgh 
is  their  home-town. 


You’ll  find,  in  the  post-war  surge 
back  to  civilian  production,  that  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  reach  full  stride  early  to 
produce  materials  for  all  those  things 
for  which  a  pent-up  demand  is  now 
being  built. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Pittsburgh,  your 
No.  1  Post-War  Market,  in  which  the 
newspaper  leader  is  .  .  . 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


MW  voiK  .  .  .MMa-riiitt—  colUMaus 

CUVHANO . PtaM  CmONNAn  . 

piTTMutOH . PM«  Ksmtacy 

SAN  PaANOSCO  ....  hmwt  C««*wMa 
■MHANAPOUS . Timm  KNOXVAU  .  .  .  W»wi 

NAnONM  ADVamaMG  OfPAtrMMr.  330  paik  avbme  •  new  vow 


Dmvia.  .  .  .  ••cArPk.Nmw  IVANSVIUE  .  . 

■MMINOHAM . PM  HOUSTON.  .  . 
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WASHOEOTON . Nm  El  PASO  .  .  . 
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